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^^^\TO\J may say what you like, Margery. I can't 

X rid myself of the feeling that I'm being 
watched.'* 

" How jolly I Oh, Dad, you're such fun." Mar- 
gery Seaton laughed with pure, whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment. 

" I don't like the look of our waiter," said Mr. 
Seaton, mysteriously. 

He's a very good waiter," maintained Margery. 
Yes — but it isn't necessary to bend his entire body 
over the table when he's serving. You mustn't speak 
so freely before him, Margery. One must be very 
careful what one says in Russia 1 " 

" Oh, Dad, what a bore — to be always thinking 
about the servants I " 

" Here, I understand, it is the rule — even in the 
best families," said Mr. Seaton, with the air of con- 
veying important information. " They might be spies 
— in disguise — " 

" How interesting," said Margery, sitting up 
straight on her divan. 
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" I'm told it's not so interesting as it sounds," said 
Mr. Seaton darkly. " You're a great deal too free 
with your opinions, on the whole, Margery. It's very 
bad taste to criticize when you're in a foreign coun- 
try." [ 

Mr. Seaton took his position with his back to the 
fire. He was a marked English type — like his daugh- 
ter; probably about fifty years of age — tall, with a 
well knit figure slightly inclining to corpulency. His 
light-blue eyes were keen — even stem in expression. 
He used a monocle. His complexion was very florid, 
his hair turning gray, and he was commencing to be 
bald. He wore a loose suit of rough English tweed. 

" I shall explode before I go back to England," said 
Margery. She lifted up her feet and disposed her 
long, slender length upon the divan. 

" My dear child," said Mr. Seaton sadly, " it will 
be necessary to discipline yourself considerably before 
you become Count Rostov's wife." 

Margery looked up at the ceiling rather seriously 
for a moment, to Mr. Seaton's satisfaction. 

" And out of respect to your fiance's country," he 
continued, driving the lesson home. 

" I'm not marrying my fiance's country," flashed 
Margery. Then, conscience-stricken, she sprang up 
and sniffed apologetically some exquisite pink roses 
that Count Rostov had sent her that morning. She 
had a few of them tucked In the corsage of her mus- 
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tard-colored velvet gown which she wore in anticipa- 
tion of going out with her fiance that afternoon. 

"A wife always takes her husband's nationality," 
said Mr. Seaton, secretly exulting in the fact that Mar- 
gery was English to her backbone. 

" Then Niko will have to bring his nationality back 
to England. The Foreign Office must give him an- 
other appointment in London," said Margery, throw- 
ing herself down again on the divan and tapping her 
foot restlessly. 

Mr. Seaton smiled indulgently. 

*^ Niko may have his own ideas on that score, and 
the Foreign Office also." 

He never lost an opportunity of impressing Margery 
with the worst side of her bargain. When she had 
first confessed to her love for Count Nikolai Rostov, 
he openly avowed a preference for an Anglo-Saxon 
son-in-law, declaring that all foreigners, despite pedi- 
gree and high personal credentials, were unknown 
quantities. Margery replied that all Englishmen were 
cast in one mold. Mr. Seaton supplemented that she 
should thank God for It, and Margery expressed her 
willingness to do so, providing she did not have to 
marry one. Whereupon Mr. Seaton, according to 
Margery, " got on his high horse " and the tiff went 
the way of all their tiffs — Margery threw her arms 
about her father's neck and apologized. 

He was obliged to consent to the match, as thet^ 
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was no reasonable objection to the Count, other tha 
his nationality. He refrained from futile attempts t 
persuade Margery that what she mistook for love wa 
only the glamour of novelty. It would be so. mucl^ 
more convincing if Margery could be made to discover^ 
it for herself. 

When Margery was quite a child, Mr. Seaton con- 
cluded that she was possessed of unusual common sense 
for her age — by no means an exceptional presumption 
for the father of an only child. If anything once dis- 
agreed with her she could never be prevailed upon to 
touch it again. Also, when she grew older, In the mat- 
ter of her friendship she showed a keen perception of 
human nature. If she made a mistake she always dis- 
covered it sooner or later. When he stipulated that 
his daughter and the Count should not be married 
for a year, he secretly hoped that Margery would dis- 
cover in time what was best for her. 

" I wonder what's keeping Marya," said Margery, 
yawning and looking at a little jeweled watch at her 
wrist. 

" I understood she was engaged to teach you Rus- 
sian — and you are sending her out on errands," pro- 
tested Mr. Seaton severely. 

" She offered to go. She's such an obliging little 
thing," answered Margery. 

"Is that why you take advantage of her?" He 
stooped to pick up a Russian grammar which was 
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lying on the floor. " There's been more talking than 
studying, so far — but it's not Miss Varenka's fault." 

" I shall never learn Russian — it's an impossible 
language," said Margery. 

" Nevertheless, I should advise you to appiy your- 
self seriously, Margery," said Mr. Seaton, " if you 
intend to live in Russia." 

Margery had always been a notoriously bad student 
and her father knew it — so she made a grimace all 
to herself in the depths of the peacock-green divan. 

Mr. Seaton seated himself at his* desk. He had 
threatened to write business letters at breakfast. It 
was now early afternoon. 

Margery sighed, realizing it was preferable to be 
lectured than not to talk at all. It was a necessity for 
Margery to talk to some one. 

Suddenly she realized how much she missed Marya 
Varenka. She began to figure how lonely she would 
have been without her to talk to in the big gorgeous 
rooms of their private suite in the Hotel d'Europe. 
She was out a great deal, of course — but when she 
came home it was very nice to find Marya waiting for 
her, to have some one to whom she could relate her 
new impressions. Marya Varenka, her big black eyes 
fixed on Margery with open admiration and absorbed 
interest, was a good listener. Margery felt uncon- 
sciously flattered by the feeling that she was a revela- 
tion to the Russian girl. It was quite evident that she 
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had never met any one like her before in the range of 
her experience. And yet Margery was only a natural 
type of healthy, happy English girl, perhaps more 
spontaneous than most English girls, as, being an only 
child, she had been much indulged and felt free to givt 
vent to her impulsive nature. 

Marya Varenka was also extremely sympathetic. 
Margery remembered the touch of her soft little hands 
stroking her forehead the day she had succumbed to 
one of her dreadful headaches. She came every morn- 
ing and went home at night after she had helped Mar- 
gery dress for dinner. 

At first there had been some talk of engaging a maid, 
but Marya Varenka seemed very much averse to the 
Idea, insisting that the Russian lessons took up very 
little time, as Margery was often not studiously in- 
clined, and when Margery was out it would be a great 
pleasure to sew her things and keep them in order. 
She also hinted that the presence of a maid would be 
a great restraint on their conversation. Margery read- 
ily conceived that a maid would be in their way in the 
restricted hotel quarters. Their suite was really a very 
grand one — quite the best the hotel afforded — but it 
seemed small to Margery compared with her home, 
Hurstly Manor in Derbyshire, with its big, rambling 
rooms and corridors, its east wing and its west wing and 
its dormer chambers. Besides, she disliked thoroughly 
having a stranger about her. All the servants in 
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Hurstly Manor had been there since she was a child. 
She had always been surrounded by people who were 
excessively fond of her. 

Benfield, Margery's nurse as a child, who served 
her now in the capacity of maid, had refused to go to 
Russia. She claimed she was too old for foreign coun- 
tries. In reality she was no older than Mr. Seaton, 
but she had an idea that all Russia was Siberia — a 
barbarous land of snow and prisons into which any- 
body could be put at the slightest provocation — and 
then never heard of again. And, as Margery ex- 
plained to the Count, when Benfield once got things 
mixed in her mind all argument was futile. 

Margery again consulted her watch — then she took 
up her Russian grammar, and threw it down again. 
Finally she went to the window and looked out — 
swinging the tassel of the blind backward and forward 
in her long white fingers. 

They were such recent arrivals in St. Petersburg 
that the view of the splendid Nevskoi Prospect had not 
grown stale to her. The innumerable sleighs dashing 
by in endless procession held her eyes with a fascinated 
interest. 

A few days ago there had been a heavy snowfall 
during the night — and Margery had awakened to the 
sound of sleigh-bells. Ever since, with her first con- 
sciousness in the morning, while her eyes were still 
closed, she lay and listened to their constant ringing. 
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now loud, now soft, ever advancing and receding. 
For months after she returned to England, before she 
opened her eyes in the morning, she heard the jingle of 
sleigh-bells, ever rising and falling, and inevitably 
coupled with the sound came the thought of Marya 
Varenka. 

She had seen Petersburg the day before from 
the Admiralty building — a city of glistening domes 
and pinnacles, of churches and palaces. They had 
visited the Cathedral of St. Isaac's and Margery had 
gasped at its marvelous treasures of incredible value. 
Count Rostov had shown her with considerable pride 
one painting of Christ, studded with diamonds, the 
largest of which was valued at seven thousand pounds. 
Margery wondered aloud whether this fabulous frame 
would be really acceptable to Christ, the man of hu- 
mility. The Count complimented her on her original 
turn of mind, replying that Christ would no doubt 
accept it in the spirit with which it had been wrought 
— the expression of the loving worship of Holy 
Russia. 

Then he showed her St. Peter and St. Paul's, and 
Our Lady of Kasan with its blue dome decorated with 
silver stars that glittered sharply in the clear frosty 
air. And she had seen also the church of St. Alex- 
ander Nevskoi, containing the body of the saint, pre- 
served in a sarcophagus of pure silver. There were 
so many churches in Petersburg and Nikolai was 
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determined she should see them all. Margery's eyes 
wearied of these magnificent gilded altars and portraits 
of saints — and jeweled Ikons without end. She was 
far more interested in what lay outside the churches, in 
the life of Russia itself. Count Rostov assured her 
it would take time to become acquainted with the inner 
life of the Russian people — and that in a mystic sense 
the life of Russia is the church. Not so very long 
afterward the positive meaning of his words came home 
to her. 

There was no sun and the temperature registered 14 
degrees. Margery could almost see the intense cold, 
and the atmosphere, gray without softness, seemed to 
hold something stern and forbidding. She felt a sense 
of the frozen, iron-bound Russian winter. Suddenly 
Margery Seaton felt very far from home — very far 
from England. 

She belonged to the blond English type. She was 
tall, erect and very slenderly built. Her features were 
regular — her eyelashes and eyebrows several shades 
darker than her hair — her eyes deep violet, laughing 
habitually, were sincere and direct In expression. She 
had the healthy outdoor look of a girl who has lived 
most of her life in the country. She was a perfect 
horsewoman and was passionately fond of horses and 
dogs. She had been brought up with then in Hurstly 
Manor. She had a slightly tomboyish air and she was 
quite unconscious of her clothes, and her beauty. She 
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had scored distinctly in her first London season, the 
last one past. Count Rostov, on diplomatic service 
in London, had seen her first at her greatest advantage, 
on horseback, in Hyde Park. He thought of her for 
days afterward — dashing by as if she and the horse 
were one — with her straight, gleaming profile. His 
favorite picture of her was taken with a horse at 
Hurstly Manor — his favorite name for her, Di- 
ane. 

They met afterward at several affairs. The Count 
preferred the simple directness of the English girl to 
the more complex character of his own countrywomen.^ 
He did not wish a wife representing a book — with 
some of the pages closed — whose contents later might 
surprise and disturb him. Count Rostov interested 
Margery more than her English suitors. His profes- 
sion and nationality held an unknown, strange quantity 
which had its element of fascination. Margery pre- 
ferred the book with the pages closed. 

After they became engaged Count Rostov was re- 
called to Russia. Naturally he did not care to be 
separated from Margery for an entire winter. But 
he did not feel justified in asking Mr. Seaton to bring 
Margery to Petersburg, especially as he was a home- 
loving man, not particularly interested in Russia outside 
of its political connections with England, upon which 
he was content to be posted by the newspapers. 

However, Count Nikolai Rostov being of the diplo- 
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matic service conceived the idea of interesting 
Margery's father in some very promising Russian 
concessions. This stroke of diplomacy met with such 
brilliant success that one day Mr. Seaton delighted the 
young people by the sudden determination to spend 
a couple of months in Petersburg. Probably it 
would have dampened the Count's enthusiasm consid- 
erably had he known Mr. Seaton was going only in 
order to give Margery every possible chance to repent 
of her bargain. He owed it to his daughter to show 
her the conditions under which she was to spend her 
futur... life. And as far as the concessions went — he 
owd himself some amusement. 
^- Mr. Seaton leaned back in his chair, watching the 
*ink dry on his letter. 

** There, I think that will do," he said, smiling com- 
placently. 

Margery left the window and leaned on the back of 
his chair, looking over his shoulder. 

" The Baron Andrey is the uncle of my daughter's 
fiance. Count Rostov. Through the Baron's influence 
I am hoping to secure this valuable concession at our 
own price. The Baron standing in the way of our 
American competitors makes things ideal for us. He 
asked nothing, but I insisted on his having ten per cent. 
of our profits. The good man appeared hurt — I am 
going out with him this afternoon — and I shall offer 
him twenty per cent. . . ." 
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Margery pensively blew a wisp of hair which stood 
out on her father's bald crown. 

" Very good, Father." 

" Good gracious I " cried Mr. Seaton, suddenly ris- 
ing to his feet and looking at his watch. ^' I shall be 
late for my appointment with the Baron. Before you 
leave with the Count, Margery, I wish you'd order 
our dinner ahead for to-night. I can't eat their 
messes." 

" Oh, Dad, we're going to the opera, so let's have 
it cozily up here — then I shan't have to hurry my 
dressing." 

" As you please, my dear. I can't say I relish din- 
ing every night in a restaurant, myself. You know 
how I hate being on parade — ^" This shouted from 
the bedroom where he was struggling into his fur coat. 

" Margery, where in the world did you put my hand- 
kerchiefs?" 

" Here, Dad, directly in front of your eyes ! " cried 
Margery merrily, pulling out a drawer heaped neatly 
with the articles in question. 

" Well, not quite in front — don't exaggerate, Mar- 
gery. They were never in this drawer before — al- 
ways in the one on the left.'* 

" Marya must have put them there," said Margery. 

"What! is she looking after my things, too? 
You're piling up on her." 

" I shall make Marya dine with us to-night," Mar- 
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gery cried, clapping her hands. '* She insists on al- 
ways going home without any dinner. I don't think 
she cares to go into the restaurants — perhaps she 
doesn't think she's sufficiently dressed — she's worn 
the same little black frock ever since she came." 

" Poor child I She looks rather sad, when I come 
to think of it," said Mr. Seaton vaguely. 

" Well, good-by, Margery. I think the Baron has 
some plan of meeting you and Niko for tea." 

When he opened the door of the salon their waiter 
stood on the threshold. 

** You rang, sir," he said in English with a strong 
German accent. 

" Yes, I rang," answered Margery. 

" I didn't hear you knock," said Mr. Seaton 
sharply. 

" No, sir? " said the waiter, standing respectfully 
aside to let him pass out. 

" We were in the bedroom, Papa," said Margery. 
" That may have been the reason." 

Her father was already out of hearing, down the 
long passageway. 

The waiter entered, closed the door, then stood be- 
fore it quietly awaiting orders. He was a German of 
about thirty, with rather coarse features, blond hair 
falling over on his forehead, and indirect blue eyes. 

" We want to dine up here to-night," said Margery. 
" There will be three." 
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" Yes, miss," said the waiter. " What time would 
you like dimier? " 

" We are going to the opera — and my father does 
not like to hurry — when does the opera commence ? " 

" They begin at half-past eight at the Theatre 
Marie." 

" Well, then — I should think — " 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, pushing the 
waiter violently forward. A young girl rushed in 
breathlessly, slamming the door behind her. 

" Marya I " cried Margery. 

" A man has been following me I " she gasped, with 
her back against the door. " He is outside now." 

The waiter went toward the door, and she moved 
slowly away, holding a package tightly to her breast 

" Don't let him in," she whispered imploringly. 

** Send for the police I " said Margery indignantly. 

" No — no, don't I " interposed Marya Varenka, 
with a sudden look of fear. 

The waiter glanced at her curiously. 

" I don't want any fuss made," she said apologet- 
ically. Then she retreated toward Mr. Seaton's room 
and Margery followed her, putting an arm about her 
protectingly. 

The waiter opened the door and gazed out into the 
corridor. There was a man standing very near the 
door, lighting a cigarette. He nodded to the waiter. 
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" No one Is there, miss,'* called the waiter, holding 
the door partly open. 

The man outside smiled cynically, as he blew out his 
match. 

** Come and sit down, Marya," said Margery. 
" You are trembling all over." 

The waiter closed the door and Marya allowed her- 
self to be pushed into an armchair. Her black eyes 
stared unbelievingly at the waiter. Her small, rather 
childish face was white and drawn with fear. 
Are you sure ? " she asked in a whisper. 
Nobody was there, miss," lied the waiter. 
Nobody — nobody was there," she repeated In an 
effort to reassure herself. She heaved a deep-drawn 
sigh. Her small figure relaxed. The package fell 
from her nerveless fingers to the floor. 
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*'\rOU'VE had a bad fright, Marya/* said Mar- 

A gery. " I think you had better take some- 
thing." She turned to the waiter. 

" A little vodka," he suggested. 

" Oh — no, no — I couldn't — thank you. I have 
never tasted vodka." 

" Never tasted vodka ! " said the waiter with a skep- 
tical air. Something in his tone and smile caused 
Marya Varenka to stiffen again perceptibly. 

He stooped to pick up the parcel which had fallen 
on the floor, weighing it lightly before he laid it upon 
the center-table. 

" The man followed me all the way from the shop," 
said Marya Varenka. " At first I didn't notice, then 
— I felt I was being followed." 

" When a person's once had the experience, he can 
feel the shadow behind," said the waiter suggestively. 

Marya looked at him silently. One of her hands 
tightened on her dress. 

" Waiter I " said Margery sharply. 

" Pardon, miss," said the waiter, bowing very low. 

"Did you turn and stare at the man?" inquired 
Margery indignantly. 

x6 
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" No — I waa afraid,'* said Marya simply. 
" When I felt him coming closer I simply ran, but he 
caught up to me and followed me in." 

"He followed you into the hotel!" repeated the 
waiter in surprise. " Past the porter at the entrance, 
and you did not ask for the police?" He looked 
keenly into her face, and Marya Varenka stared back 
at him, her breath coming quickly. 

" Waiter ! " said Margery. She thought him un- 
pardonably inquisitive, and she was determined to 
show him his place. 

** Pardon, miss," he repeated again, bowing. " I 
felt interested." 

" Thank you," said Marya Varenka quickly. She 
smiled and nodded, as if anxious to conciliate him. " I 
never thought of stopping for anything," she exclaimed 
to Margery. " I only thought of getting here 
quickly." 

" Of course I " said Margery for the benefit of the 
waiter, but she also could not help wondering why 
Marya Varenka had not appealed to the porter at the 
door or to the clerks when she passed the office. 

"We'll have dinner at seven," said Margery. 

" Marya, you are going to remain to-night — now, 
don't say no. We're going to have a cozy little din- 
ner up here — just ourselves." 

" I should like to — " said Marya wistfully, — " but 
— I — I'm afraid it will be late going home." 
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" We^ll drop you on our way to the opera," said 
Margery. 

" Oh, no,'* protested the girl. ** It would make 
you late — it's quite out of your way." 

" Well, we'll see you get home — thafs settled." 

Marya smiled back with a look of happy anticipa- 
tion. Slowly unbuttoning her jacket, she went toward 
Margery's quarters which were opposite Mr. Seaton's 
and also adjoining the salon. Glancing, either inci- 
dentally or purposely, as she passed, into the gilt mir- 
ror set in the wall, she saw the waiter looking stealthily 
after her. The glow of anticipation which had made 
her look suddenly very young faded as quickly as it 
had come, leaving a strained, anxious expression. 
When she reached Margery's room she stood there 
thinking for several moments. 

She wore a cloth cap fitting closely to her head, 
bordered with fur. Her dark-brown hair curled on 
her forehead beneath the cap. Her face was oval, 
soft, childish in outline, and very sensitive in expres- 
sion. Under favorable conditions it might have been 
beautiful. Now it showed the infallible signs of trou- 
ble and privation. There were shadows beneath the 
eyes and slight hollows in the cheeks. Her big black 
eyes, with their inky lashes and brows, offered a star- 
tling contrast to her white skin, and their settled sad- 
ness of expression contradicted the immaturity of the 
rest of the face. 
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She removed her cap and her little fur-trimmed 
jacket mechanically and laid them on a chair. Her 
black gown of serviceable woolen goods was made in 
Russian blouse style. She wore a black leather belt 
and a plain white turned-over collar, leaving her throat 
bare. She was a trifle below medium height — her 
figure slight but rounded — her movements graceful. 
She carried her head with a distinctly individual pose. 
Her hands were small and finely modeled. 

'' It was all my fault, asking you to go out — in 
future I shall go with you,'* said Margery. '* Did 
you match my gown ? " 

" Not quite," answered Marya, " but I think I have 
found something that will go with it very well." She 
went to fetch the parcel which she had left in the sit- 
ting-room. The waiter was making a slight correc- 
tion in his order-book. She slipped some kopecks into 
.his hand. 

'' Thank you, miss," he said. 

" Please don't speak of my being followed, in the 
Hotel," she said with an effort. " They would imagine 
all sorts of things and it would be very embarrassing 
for me." 

" Certainly, miss. As you wish," said the waiter. 
He closed the door softly, and Marya, breathing a lit- 
tle quickly, went back to Margery's room. 

"What -would you call some one — you're very 
fond of, Marya ? " she said. 
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" Duschenka," said Marya, smiling. 

" Duschenka," echoed Margery. " What does that 
mean? " 

" ' Dear heart,' " said Marya. She drew her hand 
caressingly down Margery's sleeve. 

" Oh — something stronger than that," said Mar- 
gery. 

" If you loved him very much," said Marya slyly, 
" you might say * Galubshik.' It means * darling.' " 

Margery made a grimace. 

" Galubshik. I don't like the sound of it." 

Marya began to laugh. 

" You mustn't make a face like that I Say it 
sweetly." She put her hands on Margery's shoulders 
while she repeated very softly and caressingly, 
" Galubshik." 

*' I shall never speak Russian as you speak 
English," said Margery. " You are so clever, 
Marya." 

"Oh — no — I am not clever," said Marya, shak- 
ing her head vehemently. " I learned English when 
a child. My parents lived two years in London, but 
my mother was very delicate, and she wanted to come 
back to her own people. So Father brought her 
home." 

"To St. Petersburg?" 

" Oh, no," said Marya. " We come from a little 
ountry place." 
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Margery thought she understood, now, why M arya 
seemed so thoroughly unsophisticated. 

"Are your parents living there now?'* 

" They're dead," said Marya solemnly. She bowed 
her head, murmuring a few indistinguishable words. 

'* Oh, I did not know," said Margery contritely. 
" Pm so sorry. Marya dear — I'm awfully selfish, 
always talking about my own affairs." 

" Oh, I love to hear all about you," said Marya 
earnestly. " It's all so bright and happy." Her eyes 
traveled wonderingly over Margery's face and hair. 

The English girl had thrown herself in an armchair 
near a window. From where Marya stood she could 
see only a portion of gray sky and the golden distant 
spire of St. Peter and St. Paul, but she looked at Mar- 
gery as if all the light of the day, which was again 
gathering snow, was concentrated in her bright hair 
and smiling eyes. 

" Have you never met with any happy people be- 
fore, Marya ? " asked Margery curiously. 

" No," answered Marya thoughtfully. " No." 
She shook her head slowly. " I have never met with 
any happy people ! " 

" How curious ! " exclaimed Margery. She leaned 
forward, looking into Marya's eyes. " How very curi- 
ous 1 " 

" Yes — it is — curious," agreed Marya unemo- 
tionally. She raised her eyes toward the window, look- 
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ing fixedly at the distant, richly gilt spire of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Margery had too much natural tact and delicacy to 
question her further. She thought Marya's statement 
very queer, but it rendered her all the more interesting. 
She had so far been silent upon her personal history. 
However, Margery was confident that as they became 
better acquainted, Marya would gradually talk more 
about herself. 

Margery had begged the Count not to introduce her 
to all his friends and relatives at once. And he had 
also judged it wiser to give Margery time to become 
acquainted with her surroundings before she became 
launched on a sea of social engagements. The few 
Russians that she had met so far resembled those of 
her own set in England — as people on the same social 
plane resemble one another the world over — with the 
exception that they were wittier and mentally quicker, 
and they dazzled her by the facility with which they 
changed from one language to another. She felt she 
would never get beneath the crust of these exceedingly 
charming and brilliant personalities until she had lived 
a long time in Russia — perhaps not then. These 
traveled and accomplished people, however, were cos- 
mopolitan rather than Russian. 

But when, in answer to an advertisement for a 
teacher, Marya Varenka presented herself, in her lit- 
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tie fur-edged cap and her shabby jacket, with her small, 
pmched white face and black eyes, Margery felt that 
here was a part of the real Russia — that vast unknown 
world of which she knew so little. Margery was only 
twenty, and up to the time of her debut her reading 
had been regulated by her governesses and they had 
not considered her sufficiently ripe for the great Rus- 
sian novelists from whom she might have obtained a 
liberal education. 

Marya opened a little leather handbag, very much 
worn about the edges, and proceeded to account for 
her purchase. But Margery paid no attention to her. 
She was busy in comparing the material Marya had 
brought, to an evening gown over which she had spilled 
a glass of sugary cordial one night at dinner. The 
Count had made the damage irretrievable by blunder- 
ing attempts to efface the stains with water. 

Marya counted the money all over again to make 
sure it was right and placed it on the toilet table. She 
seemed pleased when Margery praised her eye for 
color and assured her that her purchase was a suc- 
cess. 

She held the width of rich turquoise-blue brocade 
against Margery's face and hair. 

" How becoming that color is to you," she said. 
Then she held it to her own face. " I look hideous I " 
she cried. 
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" Not hideous," answered Margery, ** but blue is 
not your color. I've only seen you in black — but I 
fancy a light dress would make a great change. 
What is the matter, Marya ? '* 

Marya stood erect, with her hands clenched close 
to her sides. 

" I thought I heard some one at the door." 

" You silly girl I You're quite safe here. That 
man can't come in here. If he did, I'd soon send him 
about his business." 

" Would you ? " said Marya. She looked at Mar- 
gery with the pitying expression which one will some- 
times cast at a baby because it has yet to go through 
all the stages of experience. 

** I think every girl knows by instinct what color 
suits her best," said Margery. 

** Does she? " said Marya Varenka wonderingly. 

"What's your favorite color, Marya?" said Mar- 
gery gently. 

Marya looked down at her black, serviceable gown 
with a puzzled frown. 

** I don't seem to remember wearing anything but 
this — It's like a life-time — since my parents died.'* 
Her face cleared suddenly. " Once — a long, long 
time ago — I had a white dress — and I liked it 
very much." 

She leaned, thinking, with her hand on the dressing- 

ble. 
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Her mother had made the dress. When she put It 
on her she looked at her — then she kissed her. Why 
had she kissed her, wondered Marya Varenka. Then 
she smiled — it came to her suddenly, though it was 
all so long ago — that her mother kissed her because 
she looked pretty in the white dress. She could not 
tell her so because it would have made her vain — 
so she kissed her, gently, on the forehead. 

The memory brought others crowding rapidly — 
white memories. Marya Varenka lifted her great 
eyes to the sky in a grateful, soft surprise. A host 
of little angels had showered her suddenly with a rain 
of sacred blossoms. 

Margery's eyes measured Marya Varenka's figure. 
She was thinking of a white dress in her wardrobe 
which could easily be made to fit her. But she was 
doubtful whether Marya would accept it. So she 
judged it would be safer to wait until they were very 
much more intimate. 

" What shall I wear to-night, Marya ? I am going 
to the opera." 

Marya opened her wardrobe and took out a gown 
of creamy lace, festooned with ropes of seed pearls. 

" I should love to see you in this," she said. 

" Very well," returned Margery. " Niko says he 
likes me in white — best of all." 

Marya laid the gown on the bed, passing her hand 
caressingly over the soft folds. Then she stood sur- 
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veying it in boundless admiration. She took an evi- 
dent pleasure in dressing Margery. 

" Come here, Marya," said Margery. She was 
rummaging in a chest of drawers that stood near the 
dressing-table. ** I have a collar here that I want to 
try on you. Yours is very well for mornings — but 
this is softer and daintier." 

Marya went to her obediently and allowed Margery 
to take off her plain white lawn collar and put on a 
hand-embroidered lingerie one. 

" There, that's much more becoming. Wear it in 
future." 

" Oh, no. Miss Seaton. I couldn't — thank you — 
that's too much," said Marya, her eyes full of dis- 
tress. 

" Nonsense. That's much more becoming. You 
are really very pretty, Marya. No wonder men fol- 
low you — " 

Marya shook her head, but she looked undeniably 
pleased at the compliment. 

" You're awfully pretty, Marya," repeated Mar- 
gery. 

At this double assurance, Marya bent forward, 
studying herself in the mirror. 

Well pleased that Marya showed herself not devoid 
of natural vanity, Margery deftly slipped about her 
bare throat a little gold heart-locket, suspended on a 
fine gold chain. 
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" Oh — no — Miss Seaton I ** said Marya. 

" Now, don't say another word 1 That's a keep- 
sake. There's no value to it, whatever — I wore it 
as a child — see, one side is all battered in — but you 
can wear it on the good side." 

** A keepsake 1 " echoed Mary Varenka. 

" Yes — something that will always remind you of 
me. 

Marya Varenka lifted the locket to her lips and 
Idssed it reverently. 

*' I wish I could give you a keepsake, too," she said 
sadly. 

" I will never forget you, Marya," said Margery 
earnestly. '' Listen I Some one is at the door this 
time — " 

There was a sound of gentle and persistent knock- 
ing. 

" It must be Niko," cried Margery. 

As she ran to open the door, Marya listened in- 
tently — until she heard Count Rostov talking. 

'* I have been knocking quite a long time," said the 
Count gently. 

" I'm so sorry. We never heard you." 

" It doesn't matter." He kissed her hand cere- 
moniously. " You and Marya Varenka must have 
been having a very interesting conversation." There 
was a touch of jealousy in his tone. 

" Gal-ub-ntshik," said Margery with an effort. 
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" Ah — that was worth waiting for,'* said the Count 
with a smile that made his face very attractive. He 
drew Margery tenderly toward him. " You are get- 
ting on with your Russian." 

" Marya says I shall never speak until I have mar- 
ried you." 

" So you are not marrying me — you are mar- 
rying a language," said Nikolai Rostov teasingly, 
catching her hands as she tried to break away from 
him. 

" Yes," answered Margery, swinging herself back- 
ward. 

" Then I shall speak English all the time," he re- 
torted. 

" What a relief I " said Margery. " Let me go and 
get my things on, now. Oh, thank you for the roses^ 
Niko — they were exquisite." 

*' My favorite rose, however, is a simple English 
rose — it grows wild on the hedges. Do you remem- 
ber — when we picked them at Hurstly Manor?" 
He looked earnestly down into Margery's laughing 
eyes. There was a deep vein of sentiment in the 
Count's serious nature. 

She nodded ; but she rarely became sentimental with 
him — or if she was inclined to do so, from some 
strange obstinacy which Margery could not explain to 
herself, she never allowed him to know it. 

" And a little bird has whispered to me that this wild 
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rose thrives when it is transpknted to a Russian soil," 
he continued, laughing. 

Margery made a sober face. 

'* I don't know whether the climate here will agree 
with me, Niko. You may have to come back to Eng- 
land. Mr. Rolfe says the people die off quickly in 
St. Petersburg — the death-rate exceeds the birth- 
rate.^' 

" Mr. Rolfe had better confine himself to journal- 
ism," he answered with a slight strain of annoyance 
under his tone. ^' Since when has he become a stat- 
istician? The Russian race is one of the hardiest in 
the world. But dress warmly, Margery — you are not 
yet accustomed to the cold." 

His own face was still glowing from the frost. He 
had a ruddy skin, hardened from the exposure to many 
Russian winters. There was a white line on his fore- 
head, beneath his black, shining hair, where it had 
been protected. For when released from service he 
always spent his time on his estate near Petersburg 
where he occupied himself sleighing and hunting. 
Two maiden aunts resided there permanently. He 
had no parents. 

He was a man of very fine physique, quite six feet 
tall. He had a well cut face and a resolute mouth 
and chin. His dark eyes with their steadfast, even 
stern, expression, showed that he looked chiefly on the 
serious side of life. Concerned with the burning ques- 
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tions of his nation, they had a trick of looking beyond 
casual people — and his broad shoulders carried the 
load of ever-increasing, complicated problems. 

"Aren't you coming in to see Niko?" said Mar- 
gery, after Marya had helped her muffle herself in furs 
for sleighing so that only the tip of her nose could be 
seen. 

Marya shrank back against the dressing-table. 

" It will only delay you," she said. " We have kept 
him waiting long enough. Good-by. I hope you will 
enjoy yourself very much." 

" Thank you," said Margery. " I don't like to 
leave you alone. Perhaps — Mr. Rolfe will drop 



in. 



" I hope not," said Marya, " because I shall be very 
busy until you return. There is plenty of sewing to 
do." 

Margery found the Count standing in the center of 
the room, exactly where she had left him. The stern- 
ness of his expression relaxed unconsciously when she 
entered. 

" Miss Varenka is reserving the sun of her presence 
to-day," he said markedly in his punctilious English 
which had preserved barely a trace of Russian accent. 

" She is such a shy little thing," said Margery. 
** She is always trying to hide herself." 

" It is rarely that one sees a bashful disposition now- 
adays," said Nikolai Rostov, looking sideways at his 
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fiancee, as they walked down the corridor together. 
^^ It seems that only Russians have the power to bring 
out these excessively retiring qualities in Marya Va- 
renka. With Mr. Julian Rolfe — our charming 
American friend — she Is quite at home." 

Margery laughed knowingly. 

" Julian Rolfe has a way of making every one feel 
at home with him. He just sits quietly and looks at 
you — and before you know it you've told him every- 
thing about yourself from the time you were a little 

girl." 

** That's a trick of the professional interviewer," 
explained the Count. 

" No," said Margery. " It's just his kind nature. 
He's with you, heart and soul. He and Dad have long 
talks together when it seems to me Dad does all the 
talking — and Dad considers him very profound." 

The Count laughed heartily. 

" Very clever of Mr. Rolfe." 

" He never talks — but you feel that he knows 
everything there is to be known and he's only thirty. 
Some people are bom old. Well — it's impossible to 
tell what Marya Varenka is thinking — but he's cer- 
tainly very much attracted to her'* 

" He's most ingenious in this respect, at least," re- 
marked the Count. 

"Why not in other respects?" asked Margery in- 
nocently. 
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" I'm not prepared to say," answered the Count 
evasively. 

Julian Rolfe was standing below in the hall and he 
watched them go out — but they did not see him or 
undoubtedly Margery would have informed him that 
Marya Varenka was alone. He was just thinking that 
with the exception of the chasseur at the door, dressed 
in the Russian national costume, it might have been 
Paris or London or New York. The restaurant was 
singularly quiet — compared to the light-hearted gayety 
and abandon which existed in Parisian resorts of the 
same kind. He rarely heard any one laugh and there 
was very little conversation. Then he remembered 
that a Frenchman had remarked the same peculiarity 
about American restaurants, asserting that while a 
Frenchman drops his cares before dining, the Ameri- 
can brings his to the table — and therefore the nation 
suffers from indigestion. But having traveled enough 
to be acutely sensitive to atmosphere, Julian Rolfe 
could differentiate between the quiet of a New York 
restaurant and a Petersburg restaurant. The quiet 
of the latter was oppressive. 

On seeing Margery and the Count he was immedi- 
ately diverted from these speculations. He knew now 
Marya Varenka was alone, because Mr. Seaton also 
invariably went out in the afternoon — and there and 
then, driven by the force of his feeling, he formed a 
determination. It was not a clearly thought-out re- 
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solve — but rather an unconscious determination, but 
it made him very nervous. Marya Varenka possessed 
him to a degree which he did not propose to explain. 
He had always explained, so far, everything existing, 
to his own satisfaction — but the mystery of his feeling 
for Marya Varenka, together with the question of 
Eternity, he was content to leave unsolved. 

He had known her only two weeks, in which she had 
maintained an impenetrable reserve. Rolfe knew noth- 
ing of her personal history except that she lived alone 
in a furnished room in Petersburg. But he knew 
Marya Varenka and, in his own vernacular, he was 
willing to take a long chance on her. Then, because 
he had the same feeling of mysterious awe as when, to 
slow music, he was about to take his first degree as a 
Mason, he went into the cafe to fortify himself. 

The man who had frightened Marya Varenka was 
also In the hall, standing in the shadow of a column, 
smoking a cigarette. He was of medium height and 
light build. His fingers, where they held the cigarette, 
were stained with nicotine. He had an unhealthily 
pale face, and a grayish beard that grew in sparse tufts. 
He wore glasses through which his light-green eyes 
seemed to stab with a singular intelligence. 

He followed Rolfe into the cafe and stood looking 
about him. Then he negligently dropped into a chair, 
signaling the waiter who had aroused Mr. Seaton's dis- 
like. 
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" Bring me an absinthe," said the man. 

He sipped it lightly when it was delivered, with the 
familiarity of long and intimate acquaintance. 

" I saw Count Rostov going out with his fiancee." 
He spoke in English with a strong Russian, guttural 
accent. " Anything new? " 

" No," answered the waiter, with an air of disgust. 
" Always the same. Every day Count Rostov makes 
love to his fiancee, and the Father reads the English 
papers — every day. Every day comes Mr. Julian 
Rolfe. Every day comes Marya Varenka, and they 
talk together in whispers — every day." 

"What does she say to Mr. Rolfe?" 

"Hein?" exclaimed the waiter. "Can you take 
the air in your hand, hein? No, Petrov Paviak — 
and I cannot take a whisper in my ear." 

" When people speak in whispers they have some- 
thing to conceal," said Petrov Paviak. 

** The American is sitting over there. Look at him, 
he is talking to himself," said the waiter curiously. 

" Writing an article for his Yellow Journal," said 
Paviak contemptuously. " He is half-mad. Look at 
his eyes. All these American newspaper men are half- 
mad — otherwise they would not write such things — 
inciting the people." He drained the last drop of 
absinthe virtuously. 

" Why did you not come in this afternoon and ques- 
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Hon Marya Varenka?'* asked the waiter, arranging 
some newspapers for his perusal. 

Petrov Paviak shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have received no instructions. It is the Chief's 
aflFair." 

" Is he taking an interest ? " 

The waiter bent lower — disposing the newspaper 
officiously. 

Paviak shrugged his shoulders again. 

** She is a pretty girl? My orders are — to find 
out all about her, but not to question her without 
orders from the Baron himself." 

Then why did you follow Marya Varenka? " 
I did not follow her," said Petrov Paviak sharply. 
" I wanted to speak to you. She scented me. That 
girl has been hunted before." 

** Oh 1 " exclaimed the waiter. " You have found 
out — " 

** Pstl " warned the other. 

Two gentlemen had just taken seats at the next 
table. Stifling a yawn, Petrov Paviak leaned back neg- 
ligently in his chair. The waiter ostentatiously lighted 
a match and applied it to his cigarette. 
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MARYA VARENKA was sewing industriously 
when Rolfe knocked. She rose from her seat 
without any obvious alann, apparently recognizing his 
knock which was loud and confident, not at all expres- 
sive of his feelings at the moment. 

Suddenly becoming girlish and spontaneous, she hur- 
ried to the mirror, arranging the collar which Margery 
had given her. Its delicate texture and creamy tint 
was very softening to the face — a fact which was a 
source of evident pleasure, proving that she was as 
susceptible as most girls to the influence of pretty 
things. She patted the curls on her forehead and 
leaned forward to see that her little gold locket hung 
on the right side and not the battered side, according 
to Margery's instructions. 

The knocking, which had ceased temporarily, grew 
louder and more insistent. 

Laughing under her breath, Marya Varenka ran to 
the door. She held the handle for a moment — and 
when she opened it her face had regained its usual 
gravity of expression. 

" Oh, Mr. Rolfe 1 " she exclaimed. " Good after- 



noon.'* 
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** Good afternoon," he replied gravely. " Is Mr. 
Seaton home?" 

"No, Mr. Seaton is out — and Miss Seaton left, 
also, a little while ago, with the Count." 

" Oh — indeed — They've left you all alone, 
then." 

"Yes. Won't you sit down?" said Marya Va- 
renka. 

Rolfe threw his long length into the biggest chair in 
the room — one generally occupied by Mr. Seaton. 
He was as tall as the Count, and very lean but muscu- 
lar, with one of those irregular faces that are attractive 
without being good-looking, and the habitual air of 
fatigue common to some men of his profession. He 
had lived at a high tension of excitement since he was 
twenty-one. He was now a little over thirty, but an 
attack of typhoid having left him bald he looked ten 
years older. And he paid with worn out nerves for 
being considered an authority in his own particular field 
of journalism. His articles were quoted as remarkable 
examples of pure, vigorous English, while in con- 
versation he was laconic and addicted to vernacular. 
. " Well — what have you been doing to-day? " asked 
Marya Varenka anxiously. 

Rolfe smiled. He liked her asking him to account 
for himself. 

" Listening to more lies from the highest author- 
ities," he answered quietly. " But Volentsev is a safe 
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antidote. I spent two hours with him again this morn- 
ing. The Count knows now that Fm getting posted. 
I saw him at the Embassy after I had been with 
Volentsev — Why do you look so alarmed ? Do you 
think they would suspect you? " 

She nodded, and Rolfe laughed, to her surprise, 
though it was quite natural that an American who had 
been only a short time in Russia should fail to realize 
the seriousness of the possibility. 

" The Count's face was a study as it gradually 
dawned upon him that I was becoming impossible for 
his purposes. But he carried it off well — we're just 
as good friends as ever. Volentsev is asking me to- 
night to a cafe to meet several of his friends who speak 
English. I anticipate some fun — we're going to 
double up on the police." 

" Ohl " exclaimed Marya Varenka. 

" My moyements are watched, of course," said 
Rolfe indifferently, " and Volentsev is a suspect. He 
tells me they never lose sight of him. Your country- 
men are princely hosts — and I hope they won't con- 
sider me unappreciative — but I'm not here on pleas- 
ure. My digestion is nearly ruined — they had me to 
the races yesterday; last night I went out to Samarcand 
to hear the gypsies sing — I drank too much — and 
paid for it this morning with a splitting headache. I 
can't go the pace with these Russians." 

Marya Varenka listened with big eyes. She felt 
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very uneasy. He had cleverly drawn from her all she 
knew about certain Russian conditions which the Count, 
for his own reasons, had been at pains to misrepresent. 
As Rolfe was a daily visitor at the Seatons' apartment, 
it would be quite natural for the Count to suspect her 
of giving him information, in spite of the fact that 
there were so many other Russians who were only too 
anxious to open the eyes of the American journalist. 

" I'll go and get my work," she said with a sigh. 

The fire burned red. The crude contrast of the 
peacock-green velvet furniture against the dead- 
white and gold walls was less crude in the afternoon 
light. The comers were growing vague, making the 
big, gorgeous room smaller, more intimate. 

Marya Varenka returned with a work-basket which 
she placed on the center-table with the bowl containing 
Margery's roses. She seated herself near the table 
and took up a lace scarf she was mending. 

" I don't like to be idle," she said apologetically. 

" This feels homey," said Rolfe, as he sprawled in 
the big armchair, watching her sew. His hand stole 
mechanically to his side-pocket, reaching for his pipe. 
"May I smoke?" 

She nodded. 

** My best girl gave me this," he said, holding up a 
gray tobacco-pouch with his initials on it in silver. 

** It's very pretty," said Marya Varenka seriously. 

** I get a letter from her every mall — she says 
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she's lonesome for me — poor little kid," he mut- 
tered. 

" Why don't you go back to her? " said Marya Va- 
renka. 

His eyes lit up with a gleam of humor. 

" There are more pressing claims at present. I'll 
show you her photograph." 

He took out a wallet from which he carefully drew 
a small photograph and handed it to Marya Varenka. 

She took it eagerly and looked at a face which was 
a young feminine duplicate of Julian Rolfe's, the fea- 
tures smaller and immature, but the same expression, 
the forehead and eyes identical, the hair parted primly 
and falling in curls each side of the face. 

" She's tall for her age — she was ten last birth- 
day," said Julian Rolfe. 

"Your little sister! " cried Marya Varenka. 

" She always signs herself ' your best girl.' She 
knows there isn't any other — that is — there wasn't 
when I left America." 

Marya Varenka handed back the photograph 
silently. 

" Let's go out somewhere," said Rolfe irrelevantly. 
" My isvoschik will be looking for me just now. He's 
hung on to me — ever since I came — his name's 
Nikolai. That's the Count's name, too," he added 
with a nervous laugh. " Everybody in Russia seems 
to be called Nikolai. We'll go for a drive — a little 
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air will do you good — you're too much cooped up in 
these rooms." 

" Oh — no — thank you. I couldn't leave. But 
Fm very happy here. I have not been so happy in a 
long, long while. If I'm only allowed to stay — " 
She stopped herself suddenly. 

Julian Rolfe looked at her keenly. 

** Miss Seaton is so good to me. She gave me this 
— as a keepsake.'' Marya lifted the little locket in 
her fingers. 

" Yes ? I observed it as soon as I entered. There's 
nothing about you that escapes me," he added quietly. 

" I'm glad you're not a Russian," said Marya Va- 
renka, with a happy little laugh. 

" I've never had any kind of trinket before," she 
continued naively. " I haven't anything to give Miss 
Seaton in return — but I'm going to make her some 
Russian lace. Don't tell — it's a secret." 

I like to have secrets with you," said Rolfe. 
Tell me some more about America," she said with 
the expectant air of a child asking for a fairy tale. 

" I really believe that I represent nothing to you but 
a source of information," muttered Rolfe aggrievedly. 
" You are insatiable." 

Marya Varenka clapped her hands softly, looking at 
Rolfe with unconscious coquetry. 

" Wouldn't you like to go to America and verify my 
descriptions for yourself? " he asked persuasively. 
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Marya Varenka shook her head in a childish, hope- r 
less fashion. ^ 

" America is especially designed for young ladies ^ 
who don't seem to consider life worth living in their i 
own country/' he remarked slyly. i 

" When I die — I shall go to America," said Marya , 
Varenka gloomily. 

Rolfe narrowed his eyes, a trick of his when thinking 
hard. 

" There's something in this atmosphere that isn't 
healthful for you. In the first place, you're entirely 
too much alone." 

" Oh — I'm used to being alone," cried Marya Va- 
renka. " I've even grown to like it." 

" Yes — I like it, too — but it's not good for us," 
he assured her confidentially. " People get introspec- 
tive. They eat themselves up alive. When people 
are too much alone they commence to wonder why they 
were born." His gray eyes smiled at her. " It would 
be much more profitable, Marya Varenka, to get a 
little beauty sleep Instead of sitting up in your room 
half the night, with your hands locked in your lap and 
your eyes staring into vacancy. I know your type," he 
added, as she gave an exclamation of surprise. 
" You're not big or strong enough to fight inevitable 
conditions. Give it up and be just a girl — just be 
happy." 
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Marya Varcnka's face brightened unconsciously un- 
der the force of his persuasion. 

*^ You Russians brood too much." 

" We have reason to," she replied bitterly. " You're 
mistaken in me — I'd be happy if I could — I — " 
She clenched her hands, looking about as if she feared 
some one was listening. " I want so little from life 
— you'd be surprised — if you knew how little I'd be 
contented with — " She stopped suddenly as if she 
had said too much. 

Rolfe rose and took a chair near her. 

" Are you sewing that right? " he said. " I know 
a lot about sewing." 

He took a portion of the scarf in his fingers. He 
thought he could feel her tremble at his nearness. He 
hated to have her think that he was taking advantage 
of the fact that he was alone with her. He would have 
preferred it if she had gone out with him. What he 
had to say could be said as well in a crowd as here. 
He was a man of very few words. 

" It's a mistake," said Rolfe, " to expect so little 
from life. I think you need teaching." He looked 
at her very kindly, as though she were a small child 
he was lecturing. "We haven't known each other 
very long — have we? — when it comes to a matter of 
days and weeks. If it was left to you — I shouldn't 
have known you at alL You're like a frozen little bud 
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with its petals tightly curled up — lack of sunshine, I 
fear." 

" But from the first you gave me a warm, happy feel- 
ing that you understood me,!' exclaimed Marya Va- 
renka. 

" Did I ? " answered Rolfe with a pleased expression. 
" You're not so difficult to understand ; even a half- 
frozen little bud can't help being fragrant," he added 
half-tenderly, half-teasingly. " Anybody can feel that 
you're good and sweet to the core — " His voice grew 
somewhat unsteady. His big, muscular fingers crum- 
pled the scarf. 

Marya Varenka went on sewing, her inky eyelashes 
resting on her cheeks. She was vaguely troubled by a 
sense of deep feeling in the man beside her — but she 
was quite unsuspecting — so far. 

" You are not so easy to understand," she said. 

" Oh, I'm very simple," Rolfe assured her. " I've 
been fighting right along, ever since I was a boy^-^ 
life's very grudging to some people — but I had to get 
what was mine." He slowly held up his large hand, 
gathering his long fingers as though he was looking at 
something visible it contained. " I've gained some- 
thing else, too. I've learned to know my fellow-crea» 
tures. I've learned to love what's good in the very 
worst of them — and to pity the rest — " 

Marya Varenka dropped her sewing and fixed her 
great eyes on his face. 
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** But I'm tired," continued Rolfe, and there was an 
unconscious pathos in his voice. '' Fm only a little 
over thirty, but I'm tired. When the spring comes it 
only means a change in the calendar ; when people say 
the fall of the year is sad — it means nothing to me, 
either." 

" I know ! " cried Marya Varenka impulsively. 
" Since my parents died all days are alike to me. In 
the spring and at harvest-time I cannot thank God for 
His blessings in the old manner and spirit. I have no 
heart to pray." 

They looked at each other silently. Marya Va- 
renka's breath came quickly and she seemed suddenly 
alarmed at herself as usual when, through the influence 
of that kindly magnetism which Margery had tried to 
explain to the Count, she was drawn to speak to Rolfe 
about herself. 

" With you it's just a temporary thing," said Rolfe. 
" You're only half-frozen. It would take very little 
sunshine for you to blossom out — and be happy — 
and make others happy. With me — it's not a pleas- 
ant thing to feel that I'm old in spirit — at thirty. 
And then when a sudden thing happens and you feel 
all young and born over again — when you know that 
if you grew to be a hundred you would never again 
miss that sudden mysterious thrill of Creation, that 
pulse and tremor in the air when it's spring. And you 
will never again envy the boys and girls, when they 
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go whispering along together, for being able to feel it 
— while you can't." 

Rolfe was carried out of himself. His pulse had 
been calmer, his nerve steadier, when as a war-corre- 
spondent he had risked his life a hundred times a day. 
There was a sublime wonder to him in the feeling that 
now more than life was at stake. He could see Marya 
Varenka growing nervous. He had always observed 
that men seemed an unknown quantity to her — she 
was afraid of them — but he argued that she should 
have the instinct of children and dogs for the one who 
meant well by her. 

" Have you ever thought about love — do you know 
what it is ? " he asked her in a low voice. 

She shook her head, her expression reflecting a cer- 
tain awe. 

" rU tell you — it's a mystery of nature. It's the 
thing that brings out the leaf on the bare bough. It's 
none the less a marvel because it happens every year. 
But we don't realize it — until we get a revelation. 
It's got me — now. 

'' I was born in an old house in Massachusetts. 
My father was born in the same house. I slept in the 
attic and there as a boy I dreamed wonderful dreams. 
Often since, after a hard, sordid tussle, I've thought 
of that boy dreaming his beautiful dreams, and I've 
said, * That boy is dead.' 

" In front of the house, Marya Varenka, there was 
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a large acacia tree — we call them locusts, too, down 
home. That tree bears white blossoms in the month 
of June, and the very sweet, pungent odor of those 
blossoms used to come in to the boy through the low 
attic-window. And now I know the boy isn't dead, 
after all — because / am that boy — only I'm dream- 
ing more wonderful dreams than he ever dreamed — 
and I can smell the acacias through the attic-window I " 

Marya Varenka leaned forward, her little hands 
clasped. Rolfe had reached her, stirred her. Not 
that he had tried to make any effect — he was only 
speaking his heart. 

" Lately all my dreams have crystallized into one 
picture. In spite of the wonder — and all — there's 
always that crying need — of rest I want a little 
home of my own in the country — full of growing 
things — and the murmur of young life — hatching 
chickens and ducks and geese — and a garden of old- 
fashioned flowers — and you in the midst, Marya 
Varenka, picking roses, your dear eyes not sad, but 
smiling." 

He put his hand in hers. 

"II" exclaimed Marya Varenka. 

** You're the key-note of the picture," he explained 
gently. " You spell rest to me." 

" I — ^" she repeated. 

It suddenly dawned upon Rolfe that she was trying 
to realize a stupendous fact. He had turned himself 
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inside out for her benefit — and it seemed she had 
not known what he was talking about He pitied 
himself sincerely. 

" Listen, Marya Varenka," he said, pressing her 
hand between both of his, "you're the fairy that's 
brought it all about. Without you the picture of the 
little house in the country fades away — the boy goes 
back to his attic — and I become a young old man 
again. Haven't you felt right along that I loved 
you ? — Women are supposed to know these things by 
instinct." He spoke aggrievedly. 

"Are they?" exclaimed Marya Varenka, wonder- 
ingly. "I'm not just like other people — you see," 
she added apologetically. " I've lived so much alone 

— and I'm not used to counting myself in anything. 
When you talked about — what had come to you — it 

— It was all so wonderful and beautiful — the way 
you explained it — but I thought your mind was far 
away among your own people. I — I felt happy for 
the girl — who could inspire you with such feelings." 

"Did you?" he said softly. "I'm afraid I've 
talked too much about myself — what / wanted — 
and what / felt — that's just like a man, isn't it ? But 
I'm full of the first wonder and thrill — and I wanted 
you to know all about it — and you understood me, 
didn't you, though you were stupid not to know I was 
talking about you all the time? " 

He possessed himself of both her hands and looked 
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gravely into her eyes. She was very much shaken, as 
though she was about to cry. 

" I didn't say anything about your happiness. Of 
course, that will always be the first consideration — 
and I think I can make you happy. I'm not nearly 
so old as I look. Don't forget — you're marrying 
the boy — with his dreams — and there's lots of fun 
in him, when he's once set going. Don't you like the 
little house in the country, with the old-fashioned gar- 
den? " 

"Oh — it's — it's like heaven," murmured Marya 
Varcnl^. 

" And I am not at all exacting," he assured her. 
** All I want is just to know you're there. 

"Marya Varenka." His voice grew unsteady. 
" No one will ever love you as I do." 

" I don't want them to," she said softly ind shyly. 

Rolfe's face relaxed from its drawn tension to an 
expression of intense relief. He drew her into his 
arms with an impulsive movement to which she yielded 
momentarily. Then she pushed him away. 

" No — no ! Don't say any more — I was wrong 1 
I forgot — " she cried. 

Rolfe caught her hands and maintained his hold on 
them, studying her face in silent surprise. Marya 
.Varenka looked hardly less frightened than when she 
told Margery Seaton and the waiter she had been fol- 
lowed. She was blanched again to the same intense 
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pallor, and it accentuated to a startling degree the con- 
trast between the white skin and the inky lashes and 
brows. 

She shrank visibly before Rolfe's strict examination. 
Her eyes sank, but not before he had seen them change 
indescribably from their first distinct alarm to that of 
a peculiar covert fear. The look was familiar to him. 
He had seen it scores of times in the faces of men, 
women, even children, and he recognized it again with 
a decidedly unpleasant tinge in the eyes of Marya 
Varenka. For Rolfe, having rubbed shoulders with 
all sorts and conditions, had learned to know the class 
who walk fearing the shadow behind, law-breakers but 
not necessarily criminals. Rolfe made his own clas- 
sifications. He was inclined to look leniently upon the 
latter either as men whipped by terrible circumstance 
or as blind instruments of mysterious forces and in- 
evitable, inherited tendencies — victims of the curse 
within or the curse without. 

He slowly loosed Marya Varenka's cold hands. 

" Forgive me," she said miserably. " And don't 
misunderstand me. Ever since I met you — it's been 
different. You've always been so kind to me — I — 
oh — I can't explain." She beat her hands together. 

" I don't ask for any explanation," said Rolfe pa- 
tiently. " You can tell me twenty-five years from now 
— if you wish. There are a great many unexplainable 
things in life. Isn't — love — one of them?" He 
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smiled into her eyes. His kindly magnetism which 
had won her from the first only made it harder for her 
to persist in her refusal. She struggled in its warm 
rays like the butterfly impotently beating its frail wings 
in a net 

** Please don't say any more," she pleaded piteously. 
" It will be just — a beautiful dream." 

She commenced to laugh hysterically. 

" You know — Russia allows us to dream." 

Rolfe possessed himself again of her cold hands, 
and gently tried to chafe a little life into them. 

" I will marry you in spite of Russia," he said very 
calmly and decidedly. Rolfe possessed a great power 
of conviction. It was the thing that had always car- 
ried him. Therefore he refused now to trouble him- 
self with doubts or foreshadowings of remote pos- 
sibilities. But he was amused at his own expense for 
having thought that he could get Marya Varenka with- 
out fighting for her. He had never yet caught Life 
napping. He was willing to go on paying — as he 
had paid — for everything that was his. But — 
Rolfe had a faint misgiving as to whether or not he 
had enough left to give for this last supreme thing 
which he wanted. 

" Please, please I It's impossible 1 " cried Marya 
Varenka, pulling her hands away. " I can't tell you 
why — but believe me — it's impossible." 

"What is it you can't tell me?" asked Rolfe in 
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a quiet, ordinary tone. "Revolutionary secrets?" 

Marya stared back at him, her eyes like great black 
pools in her white face. 

" Don*t answer unless you like," said Rolfe kindly, 
taking her silence for assent. 

" I do want to answer," asserted Marya. " You're 
mistaken. I've never been associated with any revo- 
lutionary movement against the Government. I 
haven't the courage to rebel. Sometimes I wish I had. 
I've only strength to fight my own way — hardly 
enough for that.'* 

Something indescribably hopeless went home to 
Rolfe in her sad, bitter little smile — hardly less bitter 
than sad — and the resigned pose of her small, white 
hands clasped in front of her black gown. 

** Then why — " he persisted. 

She started suddenly — then leaned cowering against 
the table, listening. 

Some one was knocking softly on the door. 

"What is the matter?" asked Rolfe. 

" Hush," said Marya Varenka warningly. 

The clock on the mantel suddenly struck the half- 
hour. 

" Oh — It must be the waiter," she said with a sigh 
of relief. " He always brings up tea — at this time." 
She nodded at Rolfe reassuringly as she went to the 
door. Then she paused. 
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*' He always sees us together," she whispered. 
" What wiU he think?" 

To Rolfe her fear seemed both groundless and piti- 
ful. 

"What does it matter?" he said gently. "He's 
only a waiter." 

" One never knows," whispered Marya Varenka. 
Ske went to the door. 

The waiter entered with a large tray, carrying a 
samovar, sandwiches and cakes. 

" I thought Mr. Rolfe would be here, so I brought 
tea for two," he said with an obsequious smile. 



IV; 

' */^H, Margery," said Mr. Seaton, emerging from 

V-^ the dining-room where he had been talking 
over the telephone, " Baron Andrey has just 'phoned 
that he is coming to tea this afternoon." 

"Coming to tea? Baron Andrey 1" grumbled 
Margery. " Why, we're going to dinner at his house 
to-night." 

" The Baron's a very busy man. He had this time 
left on his hands incidentally, because some one failed 
to keep an appointment. It was very nice of him to 
give it to us — • and a lucky chance for me, as I'm anx- 
ious to get some information from him before my mail 
goes off." 

" What a bore 1 " said Margery, stretching her arms 
to their fullest extent and yawning. In one hand she 
held her Russian grammer, ten minutes of which never 
failed to make her sleepy. 

" By the way, Margery, you might be a little nicer 
to the Baron," said Mr. Seaton suddenly. " I've no- 
ticed you taking him up rather sharply at times." 

" I don't care for him particularly," answered 
Margery, in a reflective tone, acknowledging to herself 

54 
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that she had no well defined reason for the statement. 
" Why should I be nice to him ? " 

" Because it's of the greatest importance to me," 
said Mr. Seaton emphatically, rattling his newspaper. 
'* He's very influential, and he's using his influence to 
my advantage." 

" I don't understand you using his influence," an- 
swered Margery scornfully. " I had an idea he was 
some sort of underhanded policeman who springs on 
people unawares." 

" Don't be absurd, Margery. It may surprise you 
very much to know that the Baron is one of the three 
most powerful men in Russia." 

Margery opened her eyes to their fullest extent. 

" Niko never told me — " 

" Niko proposes to let you find these things out for 
yourself. He has far too much good taste to brag of 
them I " 

'* In that respect Niko is quite as irreproachable as 
an Englishman," said Margery wickedly. 

" Time will prove whether his heart is the equal of 
his good taste," said Mr. Seaton, sotto voce, in the 
depths of his newspaper. 

" I beg pardon. Father? " said Margery, peep- 
ing at him around the comer of his newspaper. 

" Never mind," said Mr. Seaton. " Have you any 
idea what the Secret Police means in Russia? — Of 
course you haven't I Well, as the head of the Secret 
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Police the Baron is an autocrat. He doesn't have to 
act according to law — he is the law." 

" I thought there was something wrong about him," 
said Margery, sniffing. 

" What would Niko say if he heard you talk like 
that? " said Mr. Seaton severely. 

" Oh, but I sha'n't let him hear me," said Margery. 
" We'll, you may have Baron Andrey and welcome — 
only let me have Marya Varenka." 

Mr. Seaton looked over the top of his newspa- 
per. 

" But you have Miss Varenka." 

" Yes, but I want her altogether," said Margery 
triumphantly. " I want her to come here and live 
with us while we are in St. Petersburg." 

" Live with us 1 " repeated Mr. Seaton in an aston- 
ished voice, laying down his paper. 

Margery nodded, smiling brightly at her father. 

" She's a very nice girl," said Mr. Seaton, " a very 
nice girl, and all very well as a teacher to come here 
every day, but to live with us ! Do you know who her 
people are ? " 

" She came to us with excellent references," said 
Margery. " Isn't it enough for you to know that she 
was a governess at the Princess Mirsky's ? " 

"Ye-s," agreed Mr. Seaton hesitatingly. "A 
princess is a princess — there's no denying that, but 
still—" 
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"Dear old Daddy I That's aU right," cried 
Mai^ry, running over and kissing him. *' I knew you 
would. Look at the advantage from a selfish point 
of view — Marya has written I don*t know how many 
Russian letters for you to your business people. She^s 
one continuous lesson in Russian to me. It's all on 
011^ side. We're going to get the best of the bargain." 
She nodded knowingly. 

" Oh, yes, I quite sec that," said Mr. Scaton. 

"You didn't, you old humbug 1" cried Margery, 
laughing, "but I just knew the business side would 
catch you." 

" Do you know, Margery, I think Miss Varenka is 
looking a great deal brighter than when she came," 
said Mr. Seaton. 

" Yes. I see a great improvement. Papa. Poor 
girl I She lost both her parents in one year. And 
there doesn't seem to be any one else — except a few 
relatives in the little country place where she was 
bom." 

" Why did she leave there ? " asked Mr. Seaton. 

" She came here to try to earn a living," answered 
Margery. 

"Too bad, too bad," said Mr. Seaton vaguely. 
" She's much too young to live alone in a big city. I 
should say it would have been better for her to have 
stayed at home." 

" But, Papa, there was more chance for her to learn 
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arid develop In a big city — and Marya is very am- 
bitious." 

" Too bad, too bad," repeated Mr. Seaton. 

" Marya is really very clever," said Margery, " but 
I can see she's never had any opportunities." 

" No ? Well, I shall go and take forty winks be- 
fore the Baron comes," said Mr. Seaton, disappearing 
within his own quarters. 

" Marya I Marya ! " called Margery. 

Marya Varenka appeared at the door of Margery^s 
room. As usual, she had some sewing in her hand. 

" Do you want me to hear your lesson? " she asked. 

" I don't know it yet," answered Margery. " I 
have been talking to Father." 

A week had elapsed since Julian Rolfe's declaration. 
There was a noticeable change in Marya Varenka. 
The oval outline of her face was not quite so sharp. 
Consequently, she looked prettier. She had also lost 
a certain strained tension of expression. Her youth, 
which seemed to have been temporarily crushed in her 
by grief or poverty or for some added mysterious rea- 
son, had come to the surface under the infectious 
gayety of another girl of her own age. The knowledge 
that she was loved deeply and devotedly also might 
have been responsible for the more erect carriage, and 
for the fact that her lips, in place of drooping at the 
corners, were disposed to smile. 

"You arc a naughty girl," said Marya Varenka 
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affectionately. " Sit down at once and study your les- 
son. Soon the Count will be here — and I know what 
that means. I will study with you — ^^ She drew 
Margery toward the long divan which faced the glow- 
ing coal fire. 

** No, I must get dressed, Marya,'* said Margery, 
lazily sinking into a luxurious comer of the green 
divan. " We are expecting company for tea. Now, 
don't get frightened — you're awfully shy of strangers, 
Marya, I've noticed that. It's only the Baron — 
Niko's uncle." 

" Baron Andrcy I " repeated Marya. 

" I should have preferred Niko without his uncle,'* 
said Margery. " I am not at all in love with the 
Baron.'* Then she added, hastily, ** Father says I 
must be very careful what I say in Russia, Marya." 

Marya smiled. 

" The Count will take care that you do not get into 
trouble." 

" Do you know, Marya, that I cannot see myself 
married to Niko?" said Margery confidentially. 
" Since I was a child I've always seemed to be able to 
see things that were about to happen. I saw myself, 
grown up, managing Father's house and looking after 
him just as my dear mother would have done — and 
it's turned out to be — just like that. I'm Father's 
right hand. And when I was a girl of thirteen, with 
a pigtail, I used to fly away from the stuffy school- 
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room and governesses to a dear, favorite spot of mine 
in the woods, where there was a brook — don't you 
love the sound of water, Marya, singing and laughing 
over stones?" 

"I — I've never heard water sing and laugh," said 
Marya, looking puzzled. 

" Why, this little brook at Hurstly Manor laughs 
and gurgles and talks all kinds of nonsense. Oh, it's 
the most beautiful sound to listen to, Marya I " 

" I may have heard it — in dreams," said Marya, 
" although I don't remember now, because everything 
beautiful that I ever experienced has always happened 
in dreams. There was a little stream in the place 
where I was bom — but it was a sad stream — it never 
laughed. It used to weep and wail and prophesy 
dreadful things. I trembled and shivered when I 
heard it in the night." 

"How dreadful 1" said Margery. "Well — I 
used to take a book of fairy tales with me — and it 
would be a hot walk before I came to my favorite, 
lavely spot. Then I'd take off my hat — a big straw 
one tied under the chin — and lie down in the cool- 
ness of the woods, and dabble my hands in the water. 
And I used to dream of my coming out. I had a feel- 
ing then that I would be engaged in my second season 
— and I was engaged to Niko, in my second season," 
concluded Margery triumphantly. 

" How strange I " said Marya. 
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** And I even saw Niko — in a sort of shadowy way. 
I knew he would be big and tall and handsome — and 
different from Englishmen — and — and he is differ- 
ent — " 

Marya raised Margery's hand and looked at the 
great solitaire, the engagement ring. 

" Every girl, I suppose, dreams that way." 

Marya was silent, thinking. 

" Haven't you dreamed that way of your future 
husband, Marya?" asked Margery softly. 

** I was taught to pray that I should marry a pious 
man — and that I should have a son," said Marya 
seriously. 

" That makes me think of the Puritans under Crom- 
well," said Margery. " Your people must have been 
very religious." 

" Yes — very religious," repeated Marya. 

** It seems so queer to me, Marya," — Margery 
pushed her hair back from her forehead with a quick, 
nervous gesture — " that, no matter how hard I try, I 
can't see myself married to Niko and living in Russia." 

" It is queer," agreed Marya sympathetically. 

" Can you see me married to the Count, Marya? " 
asked Margery, rather wistfully. 

" No," said Marya firmly. She took Margery's 
hand again and looked at the engagement ring intently. 
" I cannot see you married to Count Nikolai Rostov, 
Margery." 
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" He would be very unhappy if he heard me talk 
like this," said Margery. 

" Oh, no — he wouldn't take it seriously," said 
Marya scornfully. 

*' I don't like to have my little fancies laughed at," 
said Margery. ** I'm given to dreaming a great deal, 
because I was an only child." 

** I am an only child, too," Marya hastened to tell 
her. " I was nourished on dreams." 

" That's why we took to one another," cried Mar- 
gery. " Marya, I want you to come and live with 
us." 

** Live with you 1 " repeated Marya, taken by sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, I want you to stay with us — here. There's 
no one to ask, is there? You're quite alone? " 

" Quite alone, but — I'm very happy this way." 
She was confused, overwhelmed by Margery's proposi- 
tion. " I spend all my days with you — it's just like 
home to me here — ^" She looked appreciatively at 
the open, glowing coal fire, and then around at the 
white enameled walls and the furniture in peacock- 
green. " I am staying with you — " She nestled 
closer to Margery, looking anxiously into her eyes. 
" I only go home to my room to sleep." 

" That's just what I don't want you to do ! " cried 
Margery triumphantly. "When you get there you 
commence to think gloomy thoughts all over again. I 
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want you to throw them off — and be happy, as I am." 

Marya raised her arms, then let them fall again 
with an impotent gesture. 

" Here I could sit on your bed, and you could sit on 
mine," said Margery practically, ** and we could talk 
till all hours." 

Marya bent her head to one side, like a bird, and 
smiled slyly. 

** No — not about Niko — all the time," protested 
Margery. " I like to talk about other men sometimes. 
Really, I do." She seized Marya by the shoulders 
in her impulsive way. " Then you will come." 

Marya Varenka looked at her for a moment, with a 
strangely mingled expression. Margery could not tell 
exactly whether she was going to laugh or cry. Then 
she nodded weakly but happily. 

" Oh, ffoodf '' cried Margery. " After tea FU go 
with you and help you pack your things." 

" No, no — that's not necessary," protested Marya 
Varenka. " It won't take me many minutes — there's 
so little to pack." 

" Yes, I shall," persisted Margery. 

Somebody knocked, then immediately the handle 
turned and Julian Rolfe put in his head. His long 
body followed. 

" May I come In? " he asked, with his kind but weary 
smile. He held a bundle of papers under his arm. 
He was in a loosely fitting American suit of tweed. 
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without hat or overcoat. " I thought you'd like a peep 
at the American papers." 

" That excuse will serve as well as any other," an- 
swered Margery, seizing them in her arms. 

" My real motive was to kidnap either one or both 
of you," said Rolfe. 

''One — if possible," prompted Margery. "And 
you were quite clear which one it was to be ? " 

*' Certainly," said Rolfe, looking at Marya Varenka. 
" Fm not anxious for an international complication." 

" It would make z thrilling headline," said Mar- 
gery. " * American yacht with Margery Seaton and 
Julian Rolfe, the American journalist, on board, ob- 
taining good start, is chased across the Caribbean Sea 
by a Russian man-of-war.' " 

" You wouldn't have the nerve," said Rolfe. 

" You don't know m^/' answered Margery. 

" It takes a Russian mind to comprehend your in- 
finite possibilities," replied Rolfe, looking at her hu- 
morously. He took Mr. Seaton's view of Margery's 
engagement, and considered it would have been a safer 
investment to have b^estowed her wealth and beauty 
on an Englishman. 

Marya Varenka kept her eyes fixed obstinately on 
her sewing. Rolfe had had no chance to reopen their 
conversation of a week ago. The Seatons had insisted 
on his remaining to dinner, and when they left for the 
opera, he sent Marya Varenka home in charge of his 
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isiroschik Nikolai. She had refused to let Rolfe ac- 
company her, but now at least he knew her address 
in the Kasenskaia. Who could tell but that one day 
she niight not appear at the Seatons? She could be 
taken ill — and there were other mysterious possibili- 
ties. She had plainly shown him she had something 
to fear, and he resented the fact like a personal in- 
justice. 

" Girls, let's go on a spree/' said Julian Rolfe. 

Marya Varenka looked at him curiously. 

" Nikolai will fix up a programme for us. First, 
he'll take us to Philipov's to get some pyrozhki. Miss 
Varenka knows what they are." 

She nodded, laughing. 

" Miss Seaton, your English mind could never grasp 
anything so distinctly Russian — unless you ate it." 

" I've shown that my mind is capable of grasping 
something distinctly Russian," said Margery. 

" You mean the Count ? — but you haven't eaten 
him," said Julian Rolfe. 

The two girls laughed immoderately. 

" You mean to imply that I don't know the Count," 
Margery said. 

Julian Rolfe smiled and Marya Varenka's face grew 
suddenly serious, and she dropped her eyes on her 
sewing. 

" I don't want to know him absolutely, because then 
he would cease to interest me," said Margery, defi- 
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antly. " I'm satisfied to feel that he's thoroughly 
good." Her eyes challenged Rolfe's to such a degree 
tiiat he judged it prudent to laugh the matter off. 

" I should never have known St. Petersburg with- 
out Nikolai," said Rolfe. " He's initiated me into 
what IS characteristically Russian. He knows why he 
took me to Philipov's, the rascal! A bag of pyrozhki, 
hot and crisp from the fire, makes him happy for a 
week. Get your things on, girls, and come and see 
Nikolai's Russia." 

" I wish we could," said Margery, " but Baron 
Andrey has sent word he is coming to tea. He and 
Father have something to discuss concerning that 
land of theirs. There's oil or gold or some other 
rubbish — on it — I'd much rather go with you." 

" The Count will never show you Nikolai's Russia," 
said Rolfe. 

" You'll stay to tea, of course," said Margery. 

" I was hoping you'd ask me," he answered. 

"I thought you were remaining in Russia only for 
a week," said Margery. 

" There are still a few little matters hanging," said 
Rolfe, looking meditatively at Marya Varenka. 

Margery's lips twitched in the desire to laugh. 

" Hasn't Niko told you everything you wanted to 
know?" she inquired innocently. 

" Yes, but I'm slow at learning," answered Rolfe, 
" and there are a few details of Russian education 
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^vhlch I'm anxious to perfect. For instance, when one 
takes vodka, it must disappear with one fling of the 
^rist — to be entirely comme il f aut." 

Margery looked at him, uncertain whether she 
should take this as a slur on her fiance. The Ameri- 
can's eyes met hers with a twinkle. 

" I positively must go and dress," she cried. Then 
she flourished an American newspaper into which she 
had been peering during the conversation. " This 
seems to be quite a decent sort of paper." 

*' We have a few that come under that description 
— and our magazines are infinitely superior to yours," 
he retorted. 

" Really 1 " said Margery, with a slightly skeptical 
inflection, as she disappeared into her bed-room, clos- 
ing the door behind her. 

Julian Rolfe looked at Marya Varenka. Marya 
Varenka looked into the fire. She had finished sew- 
ing and her work was resting in her lap. The dis- 
tinctively individual pose of her. head, the refined oval 
of her face, the delicate modeling of her hands, struck 
Rolfe with the same fresh surprise as when he had 
first beheld them. Lately, however, it had dawned 
on him that her sadness of pose and expression was no 
ordinary sadness, arising from a merely temporary 
cause, but more the inheritance of birth and fixed con- 
ditions. And this conclusion corroborated a theory 
he had gradually formed regarding her. 
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" Do you know what you remind me of? " he said, 
as the result of his conclusions. " A princess in exile." 

She bent forward, looking into the fire, so that the 
glow of the red coals overspread her face. 

" I ^w a princess — in exile," she murmured. 

Rolfe rose to his feet and went quickly over to the 
fire. 

" Don't be afraid," he said gently as he saw Marya 
Varenka make a little shrinking movement. " Fm not 
going to ask any more questions." He bent down, 
looking into her eyes. " You will always be a princess 
to me — a princess in exile. It may be a long time 
before you come into your own?" 

" A long, long time," assented Marya Varenka, 
clasping her hands and looking into the fire, " but for 
the exiled it is beautiful to dream." 

" Tell me about your own land, Marya Varenka," 
asked Rolfe softly. " Or were you taken away too 
young to remember — or perhaps you were born in 
exile ? " He watched her warily. He was quite cer- 
tain of his theory now. In fact, he thought he had 
solved part, at least, of the mystery of Marya Va- 
renka. 

" Yes, I was bom in exile. But my mother taught 
me the legends of my own people — and I sang their 
songs almost before I could walk. It is so sad for me 
to know that I'm forgetting it all — all that she taught 
me with such trouble." 
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" No, it Is inevitable that you should forget them,'' 
said Rolfe gently. " But though you forget the 
words, you can always keep with you the spirit of the 
songs and the legends. But you are so young and so 
tender to walk alone. It happens that princesses in 
exile get very weary sometimes. In that case — " 
He patted her shoulder. Then he laughed, for Marya 
Varenka was commencing to show fear again. But 
now as he saw his theory gradually working, he sus- 
pected she feared herself, not him — and that, Rolfe 
assured himself, was a horse of quite another color. 

" Tell me some of the legends of your nation," said 
Rolfe softly, seating himself on the arm of the divan 
near her. 

Marya Varenka looked up at him silently. 

" Do you know what your own land looks like — 
did your mother ever descfibe it to you? " 

" She, too, was bom in exile," said Marya Varenka 
slowly. " But she has shown me pictures — and I 
have tried to imagine it. I have even seen It — in 
dreams." She looked into the fire again. 

" Can you see it in the coals, Marya Varenka ? " 
said Rolfe softly. " I can." He bent closer, look- 
ing with her into the fire, his arm resting on her shoul- 
der. "A beautiful city with gleaming towers. In 
the center a vast temple — and the people coming 
slowly to worship, the women and the men walking 
apart. And I see a beautiful, fertile, rolling land 
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stretching on all sides beyond the city, with date and 
palm trees." 

Marya Varenka tried to rise, but he kept his hand 
on her shoulder. 

" Now the picture changes ; where there was a beau- 
tiful city — is nothing but ruin — but the land is 
beautiful, wonderful, the land where there was once 
a nation, though its people are wanderers over the 
earth." 

Marya Varenka started to her feet, casting off his 
detaining arm, and looked intently into his face. 

" I know," he said calmly, ** because I was there 
two years ago. I stood amidst the ruins of Jerusalem 
— and I tried to reconstruct the city. • . . I saw the 
temple — and I heard the music pealing — and I saw 
maidens walking reverently under their white veils. 
One of them was you — Marya Varenka. And I 
thought of the people who had ruled Jerusalem, scat- 
tered over the face of the globe. And the tragedy of 
it came home to me, then and there, among the ruins, 
with a big red sun going down. No one can realize 
that tragedy who has not stood where I've stood. 
That moment, Marya Varenka, you must have been 
born in my soul. That was the preparation — " 

He was interrupted, unfortunately, by the waiter, 
announcing the Count and his uncle. Baron Andrey. 
To Marya Varenka, at least, his manner admirably 
conveyed the fact that he felt his entrance an intru- 
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sion, but Rolfe was oblivious, carried away by the 
grievance that he could never have a minute alone with 
Marya Varenka. 

" They're expected/* said Marya Varenka. ** Show 
them up, please." 

The waiter bowed, as usual, obsequiously. It 
seemed odd to Rolfe that he should announce the 
visitors in place of the numerous uniformed boys who 
were lounging in the hall for that purpose. 

" Don't let them find you talking with me alone," 
said Marya Varenka in a hardly audible tone, al- 
though the waiter had left and there was no one within 
listening distance. 

He murmured something under his breath about 
running away. 

" It may be very — pleasant for me if they think 
I am influencing your opinions," said Marya Va- 
renka. 

" Very well, I'll go to my room," he said. 

As he went to the door, Marya Varenka caught his 
arm. 

" Not that way. You'll run into them. Go 
through the dining-room." 

Rolfe hesitated. It was extremely distasteful for 
him to evade these Russians by the back way. But 
Marya Varenka's eyes were fixed anxiously on his, her 
hand pulled at his sleeve. He realized that possibly 
he failed to grasp the seriousness of the situation. 
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Therefore he allowed himself to be led through the 
dining-room which commanded another entrance to the 
hall. 

" I shall be back to tea," he said. " It's at least 
something to be in the same room with you." 

Marya Varenka put her hand on his arm — her 
eyes were shining. 

"You have been to Jerusalem/' she whispered. 
" You have a soul for my people ! " She hurried nerv- 
ously toward the salon. " Proscha'ite," she called 
softly. 

" Proschaite ? " he echoed. 

" That means good-by." 

** A word I distinctly hate — as far as we're con- 
cerned," said Rolfe boyishly. " Well, proschaite — 
and remember that even a princess — " 

But Marya Varenka was already back in the salon, 
where she stood waiting, her eyes on the door. 



THEY came immediately. 
" Good afternoon, Miss Varenka,*' said the 
Count, with the usual salutation. 

" Good afternoon, Count," she replied. She turned 
to Baron Andrey. 

" Your Excellency," she murmured, bowing respect- 
fully. 

He raised the tips of her fingers lightly to his lips, 
smiling down at her downcast face. 

" I hope we are not disturbing you." Baron Andrey 
spoke admirable English, but not having shared with 
Count Rostov the advantage of a recent year in Lon- 
don he fell short of the latter's almost perfect intona- 
tion. 

" Oh, no," said Marya Varenka, in a voice even 
lower than usual. " You were expected." 

Baron Andrey chafed his hands lightly — they were 
very white, for a man, and shapely — then held them 
to the fire. At the same time he took comprehensive 
note of the various doors — one belonging to Margery 
Seaton's room, another to Mr. Seaton's, and the door 
at the far end leading into the dining-room of the suite. 
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Then his glance returned and appeared to rest with 
pleasure on Marya Varenka who still stood respect- 
fully. Count Nikolai Rostov took up one of the 
American papers which lay on the center-table where 
Rolf e had dropped them, and inspected it with interest. 

The Baron was a man of medium height. At forty- 
five, from high living, he already inclined to corpu- 
lency. He was slightly bald with a very powerful 
development of the forehead, and a prominent Ro- 
man nose. For the rest, he was a man difficult to read. 
His eyes, of an indefinite color verging from gray to 
brown, seemed habitually tired. Generally half-closed, 
their only positive expression was that of a faint amuse- 
ment. And the key-note of character, the mouth and 
chin, were hidden by his black silky beard trimmed in 
a goatee and his carefully waxed mustache. The per- 
fection of his dress, the minute care manifest in every 
detail of his toilette, from the shining black hair to his 
manicured finger-nails, gave him an air of foppishness 
verging on effeminacy. 

" I have been hearing your name mentioned fre- 
quently of late, Marya Varenka," said Baron Andrey 
encouragingly. 

" My name? " she repeated in surprise. 

** My nephew never mentions Margery without 
Marya,'* he answered kindly. 

" Forgive the familiarity, Marya Varenka," said 
Count Rostov, showing he possessed the faculty of 
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reading and listening simultaneously. '' I already look 
upon you as one of the family." He fixed his eyes 
on her face with a piercing expression. 

Marjra Varenka clasped her hands; then she un- 
clasped them again. 

" You are very kind," she murmured. 

" Oh, by the way, have you seen our American 
friend, Mr. Rolfe?" inquired Baron Andrey care- 
lessly, taking out an exquisitely chased gold cigarette- 
case. 

" I believe — Miss Seaton said he is coming to tea," 
answered Marya Varenka. " She is dressing — I will 
tell her you are here." 

The Baron put out a detaining hand. 

" Don't go, please." His persuasive voice held a 
faint note of authority. 

^* I know the Count's anxious to see her," said 
Marya, smiling conventionally. 

The Count put down his newspaper. 

** Yes, but just now I am more anxious to have a few 
words with you, Nfarya Varenka." His tone was seri- 
ous, even to sternness. 

"With me?" said Marya Varenka, in surprise. 
Her voice sounded a little sharp and thin, as she spoke 
habitually in a low, soft tone. 

" It is a very serious matter," said the Count, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on Marya Varenka's. 

Evading his steady gaze, she turned to the Baron* 
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He was smoking a cigarette, and surveying her under 
his eyelids with his usual amused expression. 

" The Count is not usually as serious as this," she 
said lightly, in the high tones that sounded so unnat- 
ural for her. 

Baron Andrey smiled in a very encouraging and 
even a fatherly fashion. 

" Sit down, Marya Varenka," he said softly, pulling 
forward one of the smaller peacock-green velvet chairs. 
** I think you will be very much interested in what the 
Count has to say. It is something — extremely con- 
fidential." 

" I feel flattered — to be taken into the Count's 
confidence," said Marya Varenka in a more natural 
voice. The Baron's manner had reassured her. 
** Naturally I am interested in everything that con- 
cerns him." 

" It does not concern me," said the Count. " It is 
of far more importance. It concerns Russia. Mr. 
Rolfe is a young and impressionable journalist who is 
looked upon, in his own country, as an authority upon 
the internal affairs of all foreign nations." 

Marya Varenka drew a deep breath. 

" I do not think Mr. Rolfe is as impressionable as 
you believe," she said. 

" Except where you are concerned, eh? " said Baron 
Andrey, shaking his forefinger playfully at Marya Va- 
enka. 
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She did her best to laugh at this witticism. 

The Count apparently thought his uncle was treating 
the affair too lightly. 

" Mr. Rolfe's articles are quoted in every country," 
he continued, maintaining his stern and serious expres- 
sion, ** so you see he has a far-reaching influence. We 
have been trying to cultivate that influence. He has 
been useful in contradicting false statements made 
against us by prejudiced people. I must say he has 
been most agreeable to us, and we have tried to make 
it pleasant for him. Suddenly, without any reason 
that we know of, he veers around to the other side, 
and asks questions difficult to answer." 

"That's not extraordinary, is it?" asked Marya 
Varenka. " He is here to see for himself." She 
turned to the Baron, who nodded to her approv- 
ingly. " Mr. Rolfe is a very observing man," she 
added. 

The Count shook his head decidedly. 

" Those questions could not be the result of obser- 
vation." 

Again Marya Varenka turned to the Baron. He 
shrugged his shoulders, putting up his Immaculate 
hands in mute protest against his nephew's obstinately 
flxed idea. 

The Count came a little nearer to Marya Varenka. 

" Some one has been secretly poisoning his mind 
against us." 
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" Who? " inquired Marya Varenka, growing hot all 
over. 

" That's what we want you to find out," said Baron 
Andrey lightly. He leaned over Marya Varenka's 
chair, smiling down at her. 

" You — surely — don't suspect — any one here I " 
said Marya Varenka in well simulated surprise. 

" Mr. Rolfe does not speak Russian. Therefore it 
must be some one who speaks English," said the Count, 
folding his arms. 

Marya Varenka took time to think this over. 

*' All the servants here speak English," she said 
finally, " and Mr. Seaton, Miss Seaton and myself. 
So we are all suspect I " This struck Marya Varenka 
as very amusing, for she commenced to laugh heartily. 

" Bravo I bravo 1 " murmured the Baron, softly clap- 
ping his hands. He did not seem at all disposed to 
take the affair seriously, the inquisitorial manner of 
the Count contributing its share to his amusement. 
Outside of the fact that Marya Varenka inspired him 
with a most lively interest, it was apparent that he 
would have been distinctly bored. 

" I don't think the waiter is to be trusted," said the 
Count, watching Marya Varenka closely. 

"Why?" she asked, with every appearance of 
alarm. 

" I rather suspect he is a Jew," answered the Count, 
seriously. 
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The Baron commenced to laugh softly. Then he 
walked over to the fire, standing opposite Marya Va- 
renka. 

" Is he as clever as all that? " he remarked. " The 
waiter is not a Jew — nor is he the one you are looking 
for, Nikolai Rostov. He is one of my men." He 
watched Marya Varenka beneath his languid eyelids. 

She still sat straight up in her chair, and the sudden 
stiffening of her muscles was hardly perceptible. 

** Oh, really? " she said. " He is a secret agent — 
and I never knew it." As she said this, her own voice 
sounded curious to Marya Varenka, as if it was an- 
other voice talking from a distance. 

*' Not even by your woman's intuition," suggested 
Baron Andrey. 

Marya Varenka rose with an effort. 

" Really, Baron," she said softly, ** you have given 
•me quite a shock. I wish you had not told me — I 
shall always feel uncomfortable now." 

** I am sorry," said Baron Andrey, with affectionate 
concern. " It was mal a propos — try to forget it, 
dear Marya Varenka." 

" Please don't say anything to Miss Seaton or her 
father," interposed the Count. " He'd be very much 
upset Englishmen are not accustomed to having a 
policeman wait at their table." 

** No — I shall not mention it," Marya Varenka as- 
sured him. 
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" And you will use your good influence with Mr. 
Rolfe, eh? " said the Baron, approaching her closely, 
looking into her eyes. " You will try to discover this 
informer, n'est-ce-pas ? " 

" I'll — do my best," faltered Marya Varenka. 

" Very well," said the Count. " Then we will say 
no more about it." 

" Enfin ! There has been enough said, Nikolai 
Rostov," remarked the Baron, with a long-suffering 
air. Je m ennuie. 

He took Marya Varenka's hand in his. 

" Now, I shall have a chance to talk to you about 
yourself — a subject far more interesting to me than 
Mr. Rolfe." 

Marya Varenka smiled nervously, her hand trem- 
bling in the Baron's. Condescension from such a high 
official quarter made her uneasy and confused. 

" Oh — I am afraid I should only bore you," she 
faltered. 

'* Marya Varenka is a very shy young lady," re- 
marked Count Nikolai Rostov, who had seated himself 
near the table with the American papers. " I have 
tried vainly to draw her from her reserve." 

^' Da! Nikolai Rostov 1 As a student of women 
you are still an amateur. Marya Varenka is only 
piquing our curiosity — she know? we are speculating 
upon the mysteries hidden under this delightful mod- 
esty." 
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" Oh — no I " remonstrated Marya Varenka. " I 
am afraid it is only ignorance I am trying to hide." 

Marya Varenka had succeeded admirably in appear- 
ing calm and unconcerned, but her inward excitement 
had given an unusual luster to her eyes ; her pale cheeks 
were flushed. 

" Charmante I " murmured the Baron, under his 
breath. There was something about Marya Varenka 
in her dress of black wool, belted in at the waist, with 
its white collar, that refrshed these tired eyes gazing 
upon the world from beneath their languid lids with 
such amused tolerance. 

" If you'll excuse me. Til tell Miss Seaton you are 
here." 

" You are not going to leave us 1 " complained the 
Baron. 

" Fm afraid Miss Seaton will be cross with me — " 

** You don't mind if zve are," said Baron Andrey 
reproachfully. 

" You're not — really — are you ? " Inquired 
Marya Varenka archly, receding closer to the door. 

** Yes, very cross indeed," replied Baron Andrey, as 
he held the door for her. 

" Oh, I will be back quite soon enough to bore you," 
said Marya Varenka lightly, as she made her escape 
down the little passage which led to Margery's room. 

She still retained her laughing expression as she en- 
tered. Margery turned from the mirror where she 
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had been putting the finishing touches to her toilette. 

" What are you laughing at, Marya ? How flushed 
your face is — have you been sitting near the fire ? " 
asked Margery. 

" No — my head aches," said Marya Varenka, hold- 
ing her hand to her throbbing temples. 

Margery felt her forehead solicitously. It was 
burning, while her hands were as cold as ice. 

" You must lie down, Marya," said Margery. ** I 
am afraid you are going to be ill. What were you 
laughing at? " 

Margery smoothed back the silky fringe of dark 
brown hair from the Russian girl's low forehead, with 
the soothing touch of a mother. Margery's tender- 
ness was the last straw needed for Marya Varenka's 
overwrought nerves. She looked at Margery with a 
strange, yearning expression. Then the tension 
snapped and she fell sobbing into her arms. 



VI 

BARON ANDREY looked at his nephew with a sig- 
nificant smile. 

** No doubt Mr. Rolfe sees Russia through her 
fascinating eyes." 

" The little traitor I " replied Count Rostov. 

" Qu'importe ? " exclaimed Baron Andrey. He 
lighted a cigarette and sank on the long divan. '^ EUe 
est cfiarmante," he murmured, smiling into the fire, 
*' and) thank heaven, she is not intellectual. Peters- 
burg society is becoming ennuyeuse. Princess 
Miagkaia lives at the University, and she is growing 
daily more unattractive. Her studies have brought 
out something very masculine in her face." 

" Da I Since Darya Alexsandrovna has taken a de- 
gree she looks over the heads of the men." 

Though they had chosen to converse In English with 
Marya Varenka, directly she left the room uncle and 
nephew commenced to talk Russian. 

" C'est amusant," replied Baron Andrey. He 
snapped his fingers. " The clever ones know that they 
can gain everything only through us. The eternal 
restlessness of these Petersburg women! If they 
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would only stop at taking degrees. It is hardly flat- 
tering to discover that my mistress in the ballet is 
cultivating me purely for revolutionary purposes — 
but when well born women, daughters of old school- 
mates, our very relatives — These Petersburg 
women 1 They give me enough to do — " 

" Da ! It would be risky to marry one of them. 
That is why I went to England," replied Count Rostov. 

" I could count on my fingers those that I do not 
suspect," said Baron Andrey. 

" So — Olga Petrovitch — I noticed she was not in 
the ballet the other night." 

" Nor to-morrow night, nor the night after, Nikolai 
Rostov," replied Baron Andrey, his eyes fixed on the 
fire. " I have given her — a vacation." 

Count Rostov paled slightly. His fingers holding 
the cigarette trembled. 

" Olga Petrovitch 1 " he exclaimed. " So witty and 
so good-hearted. You cannot replace her," he added 
hesitatingly. 

** Da ! I shall not make the attempt. I have no 
fancy for a death-embrace. At present I am leading 
the life of a monk." 

" Olga Petrovitch ! " exclaimed Count Rostov again, 
under his breath. He went hastily into the dining- 
room. Upon the buffet was a tray holding glasses and 
decanters. He helped himself to a portion of vodka. 
After this attempt to drown all unpleasant recoUec- 
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tions of the unfortunate Olga Petrovitch, he returned 
to the salon. 

Baron Andrey was leaning back on the cushions, 
watching his cigarette smoke curl upward in tiny dimin- 
ishing rings. 

" La petite has limitless possibilities — that curve 
of the lip when she smiles, the naive glance under 
those long lashes. She is provincial — of course. 
Nu 1 A particular sphere of usefulness is open to her." 

Both men laughed. 

" She has become quite an obsession with Margery," 
said Count Rostov, frowning. *' I have had my suspi- 
cions of this girl from the first." 

Baron Andrey shrugged his shoulders. 

" There are plenty of others anxious to prejudice 
Rolfe. He is constantly with Volentsev." 

"Why don't you arrest Volentsev?" asked Count 
Rostov sharply. 

" There is time," replied Baron Andrey languidly. 
" Volentsev will yet sign his own death-warrant." 

" Da 1 It is most awkward when we are on the 
point of bringing out a new loan and need the English 
and American press," said Count Rostov, chewing his 
cigarette impatiently. ** Who is this Marya Varenka ? " 

" It would be proper to address that question to your 
intended father-in-law, Nikolai Rostov," replied Baron 
Andrey, studying the fire. 

" He took her on a written reference from the Prin- 
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cess Mirsky. Dal I don't believe in written refer- 
ences. I shall see the Princess myself and hear what 
she has to say of Marya Varenka." 

" Why upset our good friend Seaton? " asked Baron 
Andrey indolently. He raised himself to a sitting pos- 
ture and sought for his cigarette-case. 

** Uncle, this is really the business of the Secret 
Police," said Count Nikolai Rostov, dropping his voice. 
** You ought to have one of your men investigate." 

Baron Andrey laughed softly as he lighted his 
cigarette. 

'' Da! It is distinctly amusing, Nikolai Rostov, to 
be reminded of a duty which is already performed." 

" You have ? " exclaimed the Count with avidity. 

Baron Andrey nodded. 

" Nu? " exclaimed Count Rostov eagerly. 

Baron Andrey shrugged his shoulders. 

" She is charming. Her dainty feet have found a 
clean path. Ah — why — stir up the mud? " 

Count Rostov appeared surprised that his uncle 
made so light of the affair. 

" Margery is my future wife. Da! I must safe- 
guard her in this country to the best of my ability. 
Marya Varenka is her constant companion. If there 
Is anything that Mr. Seaton or I could object to about 
this girl — it should be exposed." 

Baron Andrey shrugged his shoulders again, inti- 
mating that he preferred to keep out of the matter. 
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Count Rostov paced the room for a few moments 
undecidedly. 

" You would do me a great favor, Uncle, if you 
would have one of your men pay a domiciliary visit 
here — this afternoon." 

*' Da. I do not like to mix up the dirt of my official 
department with my private life." Baron Andrey as- 
sumed a pained expression. 

** Nu. It is most unpleasant, I know," replied the 
Count, " but — you will save me — from an embar- 
rassing position. Margery and her father are so fond 
of the girl — I don't want to be the one to speak 
against her. Da ! If they could see for themselves. 
Besides, it would be useful in discrediting her with 
Rolfe." 

" Is there a telephone here? " asked the Baron re- 
luctantly. 

** Yes, in the dining-room." 

" Nu. I will have Petrov Paviak come up — he 
has charge of the matter." Baron Andrey sighed. 
" Understand — I am not to be recognized in the af- 
fair." 

** Da. That is understood," replied Count Rostov. 

" It would be very offensive to my sensitive nature 
if any one should consider me capable of treading on a 
violet." Baron Andrey sought for his handkerchief, 
and shook it lightly from its folds, diffusing the deli- 
cate breath of an Oriental perfume. 



VII 

**T AM so sorry I kept you waiting," said Margery. 

X " Father not here, either? We did not expect 
you so early, Niko." 

Count Rostov held both her hands to his lips. 

" When I see you I forget that I have been waiting," 
he said sincerely. " When I met you on your arrival, 
after not seeing you for two long months, one look 
into your eyes — and I forgot that we had ever been 
separated." 

" Which shows that it didn't cut very deep 1 " cried 
Margery. 

" On the contrary," said Count Rostov earnestly. 

" What have you been saying to Marya ? " inquired 
Margery, changing the conversation abruptly. 

" What has Marya been saying to you ? " parried 
Count Rostov skillfully. He met Margery's search- 
ing gaze with a laughing expression. 

" She came to my room laughing, and when I asked 
her why, she suddenly began to cry. That was what 
kept me. I couldn't leave her, of course, until she 
quieted down." 

The Count looked gravely at Margery. 

" I'm sorry," he began. " Did she tell you why she 
was weeping?" 

88 
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** No," said Margery doubtfully. " When I pressed 
her, she said it was because she was so happy at the 
idea of coming here." 

" You shouldn't have become so intimate with this 
girl, Margery." 

" Marya is coming to live with us," answered Mar- 
gery in surprise. " I'm very fond of her — whatever 
is the matter?'* 

The Count was looking at her with a sincerely pity- 
ing expression. He felt sorry for Margery's illusions. 
And he was touched by her unqualified belief in any 
one she was fond of. Count Rostov had a fine faculty 
of appreciation for the individual traits of other na- 
tions — which is probably no mean factor in the mak- 
ing of a diplomat. 

" I am thinking only of you, Margery," replied the 
Count in answer to her question. " I hope you won't 
regret your friendship with Marya Varenka." 

" I should regret it if I didn't try to bring some 
happiness into her life," answered Margery, with con- 
viction. "Why don't you like Marya?" 

" I am jealous of every one — you're fond of," an- 
swered Count Rostov evasively. " I want you all to 
myself." He drew her closer to him. 

" Silly old dear," replied Margery affectionately. 

" We Russians, once we acknowledge to ourselves 
that we love, give unstintedly." There was an implied 
reproach in his voice. " It is a flood, a powerful force 
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that sweeps everything in its path — like the Neva 
when it rises." His voice trembled. 

" How uncomfortable, and how dangerous," said 
Margery. 

" Sometimes," answered the Count, smiling, " but 
when the flood subsides the banks are green — and all 
the flowers are commencing to sprout." 

The fervent expression of his handsome eyes was 
very convincing to Margery, in spite of her light air 
of disbelief — an attitude she was very fond of assum- 
ing toward her lover and which was really a thin shell 
thrown out against the strong force of his feelings. 
The cause, in addition to her Anglo-Saxon reserve, 
might have been found in her confession to Marya 
Yarenka that she could never, no matter how hard she 
tried, see herself married to Count Nikolai Rostov. 
She believed sincerely, though, in her love for him, 
although Count Rostov sometimes entertained doubts 
whether she was capable of the emotion. 

Baron Andrey, looking at them from the door of 
the dining-room, coughed discreetly. 

" What are you doing in there? " cried Margery. 

" Oh — trying to keep out of the way," answered 
Baron Andrey forlornly. " I always feel de trop 
when there are lovers about. You have not seen each 
other for an age — since this morning, I believe." 
He came briskly forward, raising Margery's out- 
stretched hand to his lips. 
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" Oh, you need not feel that way about us," criekd 
Margery. " We are not the silly kind." 

" You shock me, mon enfant. The only lovers 
worthy of the name are the silly kind," reproved the 
Baron. 

** Nikolai Rostov, I hold you entirely responsible 
for your fiancee's point of view." 

Count Rostov shrugged his shoulders, but remained 
silent. 

'* It's not Niko's fault. Baron. He knows I am not 
demonstrative. It's quite enough for people to feel 
they arc fond of each other — it's not necessary to 
be exhibiting it on every occasion." Margery spoke 
a little crossly. She felt she was being taken to 
task both by her fiance and the Baron. Perhaps 
there was also a little guilt mingled with the knowl- 
edge. 

" Mon enfant, you are speaking out of your inex- 
perience. Lovers need the constant assurance of love 
— kisses, embraces, keep love alive. Love is an art." 
He raised his hands with an expressive gesture. " * Si 
la jeunesse sauvait, si la vieillesse pouvait,' " he mur- 
mured. 

Margery, looking self-conscious, was inwardly as- 
suring herself that neither Niko nor the Baron could 
understand the heart of a girl, without realizing that 
she herself did not understand it. Margery had many 
feelings that were incomprehensible to her — in com- 
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nfion with other girls, and, like them, she thought she 
j^as alone in her experience. 

Baron Andrey patted his nephew's shoulder affec- 
tionately. 

" You cannot value his love too highly." Then he 
whispered loudly in Count Rostov's ear, ** She re- 
quires teaching — mon brave." 

To Margery's relief, Mr. Seaton just then emerged 
from his room — full of profuse apologies. 

" Margery, I hope you were ready, at least, when 
the Baron arrived." 

" She took your place nobly, Mr. Seaton," said 
Baron Andrey glibly. 

" Don't believe him. Father. I kept them waiting 
some time," confessed Margery. 

Baron Andrey threw up his hands. 

" Don't scold her, Mr. Seaton. I want the child to 
be happy in Russia — to feel that it is her home." 

Count Rostov took one of Margery's hands in 
his. 

" It will soon be her home — in reality." 

At these words, Margery felt a return of the feeling 
which had come over her suddenly a week ago when 
she stood at the window, waiting for Marya Varenka 
— the peculiar sense of isolation, of remoteness, the 
realization that she was far from home — from Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Seaton coughed. 
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" Fm sure Margery is very happy here," said he. 
** An ungrateful girl if she isn't ! " 

Baron Andrey silently agreed with him. He con- 
sidered Margery a beauty and, heiress though she was, 
very lucky to have captured his nephew. 

There was a quick, sharp knock, and Julian Rolfe 
admitted himself the moment after, then stood non- 
chalantly with his back to the door, surveying the party. 

" Voila ! L'enf ant terrible," said Baron Andrey af- 
fably. " I am so glad to see you, Mr. Rolfe. No — 
she is not here — at present." For Rolfe had quite 
openly showed he realized some one was missing. 

There was a general laugh at Rolfe's expense, which 
he took with the utmost indifference. Then he threw 
his long length down on the divan and felt for his 
tobacco-pouch. 

" Oh — I think I left it here, Miss Seaton." 

" It's on the mantel," cried Margery. 

" You are quite — chez vous," remarked Baron 
Andrey. 

" Quite," agreed Rolfe. " Miss Seaton and I quar- 
rel incessantly — which makes it very homelike." 

Baron Andrey laughed politely. In his loose and 
unconventional tweeds, Rolfe, smoking a pipe, pre- 
sented a contrast to the two Russians immaculately ap- 
pareled for the afternoon function. 

" Are you feeling thoroughly at home in Petersburg^ 
Mr. Seaton? " asked Baron Andrey. 
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" I find St. Petersburg is a very interesting and beau- 
tiful city, Baron, but — it's foreign — it'll take a little 
time," replied Mr. Seaton. 

" And a little understanding," murmured Rolfe, puf- 
fing leisurely on his pipe. 

" Mixed with a great deal of misunderstanding, 
Rolfe," added Count Rostov, smiling. 

Mr. Seaton looked anxiously at Rolfe. He was 
acutely sensitive to anything that could be construed 
into an offense against the national pride in the coun- 
try where he was a guest. 

" As a journalist it is Mr. Rolfe's business to mis- 
understand," remarked Baron Andrey. 

" That sounds as if it came from the Foreign Office," 
said Rolfe. 

" I merely tried to say something clever, Mr. Rolfe, 
which meant nothing," Baron Andrey assured him. 

" Playing at diplomacy, eh, Baron? " laughed Rolfe. 

" Oh, Mr. Rolfe, Marya is coming to live with us," 
cried Margery. 

*' Indeed," said Rolfe. "What a splendid idea." 

This news relieved him considerably on Marya Va- 
renka's account, though he did not relish the idea of a 
long arrangement. 

" How nice for you all," commented Baron Andrey. 

" Marya is such a sad little thing," said Margery. 
It was a personal grievance with Margery, who could 
not be happy unless every one around her was happy, 
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that, although she had brightened Marya up consider- 
ably, she could not rouse her absolutely from her pecul- 
iar apathy. Margery missed that spring of youth in 
Marya Varenka which was so characteristic of herself. 

" There's something wrong with your country, Niko 
— all the people are sad." 

" Nonsense 1 " exclaimed Count Rostov, looking a 
trifle annoyed. " You've read that in an English Rus- 
sian romance." 

" No, I didn't," maintained Margery. '* The peo- 
ple look sad. They walk on the streets silently." 

" Margery is very imaginative," explained Mr. 
Seaton apologetically. " She always has been so — 
from a child." He mopped his forehead lightly. 

" I am so glad," remarked Baron- Andrey. " Imagi- 
nation is such a wonderful gift. I hope you have never 
fried to curb Margery's ? " 

" She won't need it — in Russia," murmured Rolf e 
wickedly. 

" No," said Baron Andrey, smiling. " People ab- 
solutely lacking in imagination have been endowed with 
one — here. You, no doubt, Mr. Rolf e, find the at- 
mosphere stimulating?" 

" Very," agreed Rolfe laconically. 

** But it is easy to forget thoughts born under strange 
and exciting conditions," said Baron Andrey. " They 
resemble the wild ideas of a person in a fever. When 
he recovers, he forgets them absolutely." The Baron 
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slipped lightly over to Rolfe, put his finger on his pulse, 
and gravely consulted his watch. " A little tempera- 
ture — as I thought," said the Baron. " You are no 
exception to the rule. When the ship leaves the har- 
bor — before the golden spire of the Admiralty is lost 
to view — you will have forgotten, dear Mr. Rolfe, 
all you have learned in Russia — as others have for- 
gotten." 

" Very fine, that spire — never saw its equal," said 
Mr. Seaton hastily. 

Rolfe studied Baron Audrey amusedly. He had 
found him a most agreeable man from the first, and he 
felt they understood each other perfectly. 

" When it is a question of past favors, my memory 
is very tenacious. I hope, at least, that I will never 
forget your hospitality," he said sincerely. 

*' Prove it to us, Rolfe," said Count Rostov, with a 
significant smile. 

" I'll send you postals regularly," said Rolfe, — 
** reporting the state of my health." 

Count Rostov and Baron Andrey laughed heartily. 

" Don't you think the people one sees about are ex- 
traordinarily quiet, Mr. Rolfe?" persisted Margery. 

" Yes. Compared to Parisians," said the Baron. 
" Everything is relative, mon enfant." 

" And words are luxuries in St. Petersburg," added 
Rclfe. 

" I hope you haven't considered yourself under any 
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restraint," said Baron Andrey, with anxious solicitude. 

" On the contrary," answered Rolfe gravely. 
" Feeling secure under the protecting wings of the dip- 
lomatic corps, I fear I may have transgressed the 
limit." He glanced at Count Rostov with a gleam of 
humor in his gray eyes. 

Count Rostov bowed, smiling. He liked the Amer- 
ican, and, for personal as well as diplomatic reasons, 
he had wished him to carry away favorable impressions 
of Russia. 

" If I have taken any undue advantage — " 

*' Not at all," Baron Andrey and Count Rostov as- 
sured him simultaneously. 

** And while you are here, I hope you will continue 
to enjoy yourself," said Baron Andrey. " Act as 
though you were in America." He leaned back in his 
chair with an air of self-satisfaction which said that 
hospitality could go no further. 

Rolfe shrunk his bones further into the cushions 
of the divan in order to restrain an involuntary spasm 
of merriment. 

*^ Thank you," he said with becoming gravity. 

But to Seaton, at least, the conversation was becom- 
ing entirely too personal. And the consciousness of 
an undercurrent also made him uneasy. He was glad 
of the interruption caused by the entrance of Marya 
Varenka. 

Rolfe sprang to his feet and greeted her as if he 
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had not already seen her a short while before. She 
raised her eyes to his face for a second, then dropped 
them. Instantly, Rolfe received an impression that 
something was wrong. 

" You are welcome, Marya Varenka," said Baron 
Andrey. 

Marya Varenka smiled faintly, inclining her head, 
and restrained Rolfe from drawing her chair too near 
to the circle. When Margery had left her, she had 
exacted a promise that she would join the party 
later. 

Rolfe resumed his position on the divan, which gave 
him an opportunity of observing Marya Varenka. 
She had fully regained her composure. In fact, Rolfe 
became conscious that she was unnaturally calm, and 
his sense of uneasiness deepened. As the others 
talked, he became more than ever impressed by her 
peculiar air of detachment, as though she lived in a 
strange world apart, peopled by thoughts untranslatable 
to those about her. 

" Don't you find everything calm and peaceful in 
Petersburg, Mr. Rolfe? " asked Baron Andrey. 

" Calm, yes — unnaturally so, on the surface," re- 
plied Rolfe. *' In San Francisco the people live, love, 
hate and work, oblivious of the fact that at any mo- 
ment an earthquake may engulf them all. But I, a 
stranger, could not lose sight of the fact. It gave a 
novel edge of excitement to things. Here, also — 
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under all this order, so admirably maintained, I have 
the sense of a smoldering volcano." 

The waiter entered, without knocking, and handed 
a card to Mr. Seaton. 

" What's this? " cried Mr. Seaton. " Secret Police 
Agent ! " 

" There ! " cried Margery. " I knew Mr. Rolfe 
had been getting into bad company." 

" Don't joke, Margery," said Mr. Seaton. " This 
is most annoying." 

Marya Varenka rose from her seat, and stood look- 
ing out of the window, holding the curtain with her 
hand. 

" This is very annoying," repeated Mr. Seaton, hold- 
ing the card. He looked helplessly at the waiter who 
returned the look with one of idiotic expressionless- 
ness. 

" Don't be upset, Mr. Seaton," said Baron Audrey, 
rising. " Give me the card. FU send a message, and 
he'll leave you undisturbed." 

" Thank you. Baron," replied Mr. Seaton, with evi- 
dent relief. 

" Hold on," said Rolfe. " I suppose this is one of 
the customary domiciliary police visits. I shouldn't 
mind seeing how the system works, if Mr. Seaton 
doesn't object." 

Baron Audrey smiled, then hesitated, looking from 
one to the other, intimating that he did not care to 
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gratify Rolfe at the risk of displeasing his host. 

"Why should Mr. Seaton be annoyed?" he said 
finally. " And all it can really amount to would be 
a few formal questions." 

" How can Mr. Seaton refuse to see him ? " inquired 
Rolfe, with interest. " Your police have the right to 
enter anywhere." 

" True," agreed Baron Andrey. " But this man evi- 
dently does not know I am here — or he would not 
dare to break in on a formal gathering of my friends." 

" Why let him know," suggested Rolfe, " unless 
you do not care to have your system observed so 
closely." 

" Not at all," Baron Andrey assured him. " Au 
contraire, I should be delighted. My only fear is that 
you will not find it as interesting as you expect. But 
— it IS for Mr. Seaton to say the word." 

" Oh, do. Father! " cried Margery. " We can talk 
about it when we get back to London. * Dramatic 
moment at an afternoon tea in St. Petersburg — sur- 
prise visit of Secret Police.* We all want him in — 
don't we, Marya ? " She ran impulsively over to 
Marya Varenka, putting her arms about her tense, 
listening figure. 

Marya Varenka turned and nodded mechanically, 
with her sad, detached smile. 

** I don't like this idea of a policeman coming to my 
rooms," protested Mr. Seaton. " It'll be such a bore 
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to the Baron, too. A man likes to get away from his 
shop — sometimes." He turned to Rolfe. 

" Look here, old chap. If you want copy for your 
paper, take him up to your room." 

" Father, you're acting very queerly," exclaimed 
Margery. She went up to him and looked in his face. 
** Have you been doing anjrthing wrong? " 

Count Rostov laughed heartily. Baron Andrey 
joined him, laughing in a softer, slower, less spon- 
taneous fashion, as one laughs at a secret joke, while 
beneath his languid eyelids he kept watch of Marya 
Varenka. 

" Margery 1 " exclaimed Mr. Seaton, struggling to 
maintain his dignity. 

Marya Varenka again turned to the window, and 
looked out. 

" Well, if he has done anything wrong, I promise 
to see him safely out of it," cried Count Rostov. 

" Au contraire, it shall be my affair, Nikolai Ros- 
tov," drawled the Baron. 

Mr. Seaton turned to the waiter. 

" Show Mr. Petrov Paviak up," he said. 



VIII 

THERE was an expectant silence as the waiter left 
the room. Count Rostov, standing with his 
arms folded, near the mantel, was inwardly somewhat 
excited, as Margery was involved in the affair through 
her fondness for Marya Varenka. But he felt per- 
fectly secure in the consciousness that he had per- 
formed a duty. 

" You had better keep out of the way, Baron," ex- 
claimed Margery. "The man will be afraid if he 
sees you here, and there won't be any fun at all ! " 

Baron Andrey looked at her indulgently. Then he 
turned his armchair facing the fire, with his back to 
the room. 

" I'll retire into this armchair, to please you, cherie," 
he said. Then he patted her cheek, looking at her 
paternally. 

" You see how well we get along, Margery and I, 
Nikolai Rostov. It is very simple — I give in to 
her." 

He sank lazily into the armchair, the back of which 
was sufficiently high to shield him from observation. 

" I'll wager she would not refuse me a kiss — if I 
asked her, Nikolai Rostov," he added in a sleepy voice 
from the depths of the armchair. 

Z02 
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" Now, mind you don't interfere and spoil the fun," 
said Margery. 

Baron Andrey half-rose, putting his head over the 
side of his chair. 

" Once an officer enters here, I cannot interfere. I 
dare not interfere, not even if I wished to * spoil your 
fun,* " he informed her. Then he sank back into his 
chair, as the door opened, admitting Mr. Petrov 
Paviak. 

Mr. Seaton advanced to meet the agent. ) 

" Excellency 1 " said Paviak, bowing. 

"Well, sir?" replied Mr. Seaton. 

Paviak looked about the room, taking a compre- 
hensive note of the occupants. His eyes finally rested 
on Marya Varenka, who, apparently taking no interest 
in the proceedings, was still standing, looking out of 
the window. She had not turned when Paviak entered 
the room. 

"Have I the honor of speaking to Mr. Seaton?" 
he asked in his guttural English. 

"Yes. What can I do for you?" replied Mr. 
Seaton in an extremely formal voice. He was de- 
termined to put a good grace on the matter, though he 
was secretly irritated by what he considered a piece of 
tomfoolery, for which he had to thank Margery and 
Julian Rolfe. 

"As you have seen by the card, I come from the 
* Okrana,' the Secret Service," explained Paviak. " I 
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am sorry, Mr. Scaton. My excuses for this intrusion 
— it cannot be pleasant, I know." 

The man's apology, uttered with the utmost sincerity, 
lent a rather significant aspect to his visit, as it made 
the fact clear that far from being a mere formality, as 
Baron Andrey had led them to suppose, the agent was 
there on a matter of importance. 

Margery began to tingle with an increased sense of 
excitement. But she had a vague feeling that it was 
odd for Marya Varenka to persist in looking out of 
the window when every one else was so much inter- 
ested. She concluded that as Marya was a Russian 
these visits were an old story to her. 

" A policeman is not a usual guest at an afternoon 
tea," conceded Mr. Seaton, impressed nevertheless by 
Paviak's official assurance. " My friends are equally 
astonished." He looked to Rolfe for corrobora- 
tion. 

" Most decidedly — we arc all anxious to know the 
terrible crime you have run to earth in this quiet do- 
mestic circle," said Rolfe good-humoredly. 

" Sir, I am here not to answer questions — but to 
ask them," said Paviak. 

" Proceed, then," answered Rolfe, looking quiz- 
zically at the agent. 

" Not from you, sir," retorted Paviak. 

Baron Andrey smiled into the fire, as he puffed his 
cigarette. 
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" Mr. Rolfe is a friend," explained Mr. Seaton. 

" My orders were not to cause you any annoyance," 
said Paviak. " If your friends — " 

" Do you mean that you want us to go ? " said Rolfe, 
puffing slowly on his pipe. 

** I wish to consult the convenience of Mr. Seaton," 
he replied. 

" Then I should like you to come to your business 
without any further delay," said Mr. Seaton. " I con- 
fess I am at a loss to understand the reason of this 
visit." 

" I should like to ask Marya Varenka a few ques- 
tions," said Paviak calmly. 

Margery rose suddenly, startled. 

" Marya I " she exclaimed. 

Rolfe took the pipe out of his mouth and rose pro- 
testingly; then he sank down again. He had welcomed 
this police visit as a welcome relief from a certain 
nervous tension he had experienced ever since Marya 
Varenka had entered the room. Now her name in the 
mouth of the agent immediately confirming the in- 
stinct that something was wrong with her, his flesh 
suddenly became like goose-skin all over him. 

Marya Varenka turned slowly, without appearing to 
notice the astonished faces of her friends. Baron 
Andrey studied her attentively. He had found that 
by leaning over the side of his chair, he could observe 
without being seen by the others. 
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" Please," said Paviak to Marya Varenka, motion- 
ing her nearer. 

She approached him obediently; her big black eyes 
were wide-open and absolutely without expression. 
Then she paused, a little distance away, her hands 
folded in front of her black dress. Rolfe had noticed 
them often, but to-day their smallness and their soft 
modeling struck him significantly. Suddenly something 
in her attitude, as she stood meekly before the police 
agent, made him realize that this was no new situation 
for her. 

Paviak took out his notebook. 

" You are Marya Varenka ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

** What was the name of your last employer? " in- 
quired Paviak in his grating voice. 

" The Princess Mirsky," answered Marya Varenka 
in the same mechanical tone. 

" What was the nature of your employment? " 

*' Governess." 

"The address?" 

" Miss Varenka brought credentials from the Prin- 
cess Mirsky that were quite satisfactory to Mr. 
Seaton," interrupted Rolfe. 

" Quite," agreed Mr. Seaton. 

** Where is this reference? " inquired Paviak sharply. 

** I'm sorry," faltered Marya Varenka. " It is in 
my room in the Kasenskaia." 
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" I know where your room is, Marya Varenka," 
said Paviak. " It is a pity you haven't your reference 
here — it is important." 

" Mr. Seaton has seen it," intervened Rolfe again> 
impatiently. 

Paviak gave him a piercing glance. 

" But we must see it, sir." He turned to Marya 
Varenka. 

" Is your passport also at home ? " 

" No — I have it in my bag." 

" I would like to see it — please." 

Marya Varenka went quickly into Margery's room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

"We all know Miss Varenka," protested Mr. 
Seaton. A stronger expression of his indignation 
might be construed by his Russian guests as unfavor- 
able criticism of Russian methods. But had he fol- 
lowed his natural impulse he would have shown Mr. 
Petrov Paviak the door. 

" Pardon, Mr. Seaton. We do not know Miss Va- 
renka," persisted Paviak politely. 

" Why should an innocent lady be subjected to such 
an indignity?" said Rolfe. His blood had been 
slowly rising. He was painfully, vitally interested, 
and he felt no delicacy about expressing his opinion. 
He also felt an unreasoning anger at Count Rostov's 
impassive attitude. 
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" To prove she is an innocent lady," replied Paviak 
significantly. 

** Then the police look upon every one they do not 
know as a suspicious character? " said Rolfe. " You 
might as well suspect me." 

" I do," returned Paviak sharply. ** You -have 
given me every reason to." 

Count Rostov laughed, and Margery joined him. 
She thought the retort an excellent joke, and she at- 
tached no importance to what had taken place, as 
Marya Varenka had not appeared at all frightened but 
acted as though she were accustomed to such things. 

She returned, holding her little leather bag, and 
handed her passport to Paviak. He read it in silence. 

" I come here every morning, and I remain here un- 
til I return to my room in the Kasenskaia at night, to 
sleep," stated Marya Varenka monotonously. " I go 
nowhere, I have no friends. This is the life I lead; it 
was the same before I came here. That's all I have 
to tell you." She heaved a sigh. 

" Are you willing to make that statement under oath, 
before my chief? " asked Paviak. 

" Yes," replied Marya Varenka. 

" Do you consider the Princess Mir sky an honest 
lady?" 

" Certainly — of the highest integrity I " exclaimed 
Marya Varenka in surprise. " I never suggested any- 
thing else — I — " 
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" Do you think she would say the same of you ? " 
asked Paviak, stabbing her with one of his singularly 
penetrating glances. 

Rolfe sprang to his feet. 

" How dare — " 

"if you please, sir! '* interrupted Paviak authorita- 
tively. He turned to Marya Varenka again. 

" The Princess Mirsky kept two governesses, did she 
not?" 

" Yes," returned Marya in a very low voice. 

" What was the other governess's name ? " 

Marya Varenka hesitated, her hand hanging down 
at her side, closing tightly on her dress. 

" You remember, don't you — look at me I " said 
Paviak roughly. 

Her eyes flashed. 

" I'm trying to remember. I — " 

" One of the princess's governesses was taken ill and 
left," said Paviak. 

" Yes," answered Marya Varenka. 

"Where did she go?" 

"To — a — to Petersburg," stammered Marya Va- 
renka. She was becoming extremely nervous. 

" Did you see her again? " asked Paviak. 

" Yes." 

"When?" 

" We shared a room between us," said Marya Va- 
renka, in the high, unnatural key which her voice had 
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taken before, when she was talking to Count Rostov 
about Rolfe. ** Soon after, she left me, and I never 
saw her again." 

" The official records show she died in your room, 
and her name was — Marya Varenka." He paused 
a moment in order to let the statement take effect. 

Marya Varenka turned white, her head sank on her 
breast. 

" You took her name, her passport, and her refer- 
ence," continued Paviak. 

'' You were never at the Princess Mirsky's ! " ex- 
claimed Count Rostov indignantly. 

Rolfe gave him the silent designation of a brute. 

** It's the first dishonest thing I ever did," cried 
Marya Varenka, raising her head. Her breast was 
heaving; big tears like those of a child slowly rolled 
down her deathly-white cheeks. " I had to do it — 
I had to do it to protect myself from — from — " 
She paused, looking wildly around her. 

"From what?" asked Paviak sharply. 

She became suddenly silent. 

" What's your right name — have you forgotten 
that, too ? " 

She looked at him doggedly, refusing to answer. 

" What's your religion ? " he asked finally. 

Marya smiled faintly and strangely. 

** The religion of God," she answered. 

Paviak looked at her for a moment as if puzzled. 
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" That IS not on our official list." He took from 
his pocket a small book, thumbing the pages quickly. 

" We have the Orthodox church, the Roman Cath- 
olic, the Lithuanians, Urkanians, the Sterndets, the 
Bratzy, the Startzy, the Protestants, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and — the Jews. Which do you belong to ? " 

She remained silent. 

** You do not answer," said Paviak. " I will answer 
for you — you are a Jewess." 

" I have answered," said Marya calmly. 

" You are ashamed of your religion." 

" I tf w a Jewess," said Marya Varenka, drawing 
herself up proudly. She looked around the room. 
Her self-possession had returned to her with the sense 
of an inward justification. " Now you know my 
crime," she said. " I've drunk bitter tea with you. 
I've been forced to deny my religion so as to live like 
a human being, not to be hunted like an animal. To 
confess my faith, in Russia, means suffering and sorrow 
from the cradle to the grave." 

Margery went up to her impulsively and took her in 
her arms. 

"Marya — why didn't you tell me, dear?" she 
whispered. 

Marya looked at her with her big eyes, then touched 
her cheek almost as if to assure herself she was a 
reality. Margery kept patting her, wrought up to the 
point of tears. 
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" You are breaking the law by living in Petersburg," 
said Paviak. His tone had changed indefinably from 
its official politeness to undisguised brutality. " You 
must go back to the Pale of Settlement. We will see 
you there. You must come with me, miss." 

Marya clung closer to Margery. 

Rolfe rose to his feet, looking steadily at Paviak. 

" You cannot take her by force," he said in a con- 
centrated voice. 

** If necessary," replied Paviak. He returned 
Rolfe's glance with open antagonism. 

Rolfe swore softly under his breath. He looked 
about the room. Mr. Seaton was mopping his fore- 
head, plainly upset, and refraining from outspoken 
criticism. Rolfe appreciated the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. Baron Andrey he could not see — but plainly he 
preferred not to interfere. Count Rostov still stood 
Impassively beside his uncle's chair. His manner inti- 
mated that he considered the affair at an end. But he 
had frowned slightly when Margery went up to Marya 
and embraced her. Rolfe saw the wisdom of taking 
Mr. Seaton's 6ause for the moment, although, outside 
of his personal feeling for the girl involved, all his 
instincts of humanity were outraged. 

However, although consideration for his host pre- 
vented him from expressing his true opinion of their 
laws to the Russians present, he avenged himself by 
assuming an attitude of profound amazement. 
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" I am quite dumbfounded," he stated. " I have Jew- 
ish friends at home — very dear friends. Really — " he 
shrugged his shoulders as though incapable of speech. 

" Precisely my case," murmured Mr. Seaton, very 
much relieved to find the American self-contained. He 
had dreaded an outburst on his part. 

" Surely this is not new to you," replied Count 
Rostov unbelievingly. " The whole world knows our 
regulations concerning Jews!^ 

Rolfe looked at him, narrowing his eyes. Then 
he smiled. 

** They think they do," he said in a low voice. 
" They sit at home, comfortably, and think they know. 
But they don't realize it — any more than I did, till 

— just now — I have seen it acted before my eyes 

— and still — I can't believe it — " 

Count Rostov shrugged his shoulders. He felt 
Margery's eyes fixed on his face imploringly, but he 
resolutely refused to meet them. 

" Come, miss," said P.iviak authoritatively. 

Margery put her arm protectingly about Marya, 
while Marya turned and faced Paviak defiantly. 

" You may punish me for taking another name, but 
I will not go back to the Pale of Settlement." 

" You must," he said harshly. 

" I cannot," said Marya Varenka. 

" And I say you must," he repeated. ** You have 
no choice." 
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" And I say I shall not I " cried Marya wildly. ** I 
cannot go back." 

She looked at Margery strangely and then, taking 
her arm from about her waist, gently pushed her away. 

" I have every right to live in Petersburg or any- 
where I please — a lawful right 1 " 

" Ah 1 " said Paviak, his pale eyes gleaming pecul- 
iarly from behind their glasses. ** You have a pass- 
port of your own." 

" Yes," said the girl who had called herself Marya 
Varenka. 

" Show it to me ! " 

She put her hand in her bodice and took out a ticket, 
which she handed to Paviak. 

" The Yellow Ticket 1 " he exclaimed looking at 
her in surprise. " My compliments, madame." He 
bowed mockingly. 

The girl stared hopelessly before her, but Rolfe, 
Mr. Seaton and Margery considered the matter settled. 
Margery was on the point of taking Marya's hand but 
desisted, suddenly repulsed by something intensely 
queer in her expression. 

" Anna Mirrel," read Paviak from the ticket. " So 
that is your name, is it? " 

" Don't you think it about time to dismiss this fel- 
low?" whispered Rolfe to Mr. Seaton. 

Mr. Seaton nodded. 

" Er — youVe finished your business," he said 
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sharply to Paviak. " I should be obligedif you would 
leave at once." 

Paviak bowed. 

" As you like — Excellency ! '* 

" One moment I " said Count Rostov quickly. 
" You don't know what this passport means. It is a 
certificate of character — the only certificate this girl 
has. Petrov Paviak, read the Yellow Ticket for Mr. 
SeatonI" 

" ' Number 78,943,' " read Paviak aloud. " * Know 
all men by these presents that Anna Mirrel of the town 
of Marjampol is hereby granted the privilege of resi- 
dence in any part of the Czar's dominions as a public 
prostitute. Signed: Ivan Presnex, Police Inspec- 
tor. 

** You see how difficult it is. to keep track of this 
class,'' said Count Rostov indignantly, " when they 
can hide themselves in a family like this. The police 
can do no more than point them out." 

" I am sorry," said Paviak. " I have the honor, 
sir, to wish you good day." 

The Baron suddenly joined the group. 

" My excuses, Your Excellency," said Paviak. " I 
did not know you were here." At the door he paused 
to say, 

" Anna Mirrel, do not forget to report to the police 
once a week." 



IX 

THE exposure of the real significance of the Yel- 
low Ticket had naturally a paralyzing effect on 
strangers absolutely ignorant of what the term con- 
veyed. Baron Andrey's expression had been one of 
mingled surprise and amusement, while Count Rostov 
had flushed red to the roots of his hair, with indigna- 
tion at the idea that his affianced wife had been associ- 
ated in close companionship with the bearer of a Yel- 
low Ticket. Rolfe, however, recovered instantane- 
ously from the first shock to assure himself that the 
thing was absurd. His mind could grasp no connec- 
tion between the Yellow Ticket and Marya Varenka, 
or Anna Mirrel, according to the name inscribed on the 
only certificate which gives a Jewish girl the right of 
way in Holy Russia. 

Margery had buried her face in her hands, and Mr. 
Seaton, at first too horror-stricken for words, found 
his voice as the door closed behind Paviak. 

" How dare you come into my family, pretending 
you're a respectable girl?'* 

"Father I" exclaimed Margery. It hurt her to 
hear him speak so harshly to Marya. She still could 
not think of her under any other name — nor other- 
wise than good, in spite of the Yellow Ticket. 

zz6 
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" I am a respectable girl," said Anna Mirrel, lift- 
ing her head proudly. She looked at him without fear. 

" With that passport? " 

" Yes — with that passport," she replied. " I'm 
very grateful to you for your kindness — but it hurts 
me that you should think I have contaminated your 
house." She put her hand to her heart, breathing 
quickly. " I've been brought up an honest, God-fear- 
ing girl, and believe me, Mr. Seaton, that is how I 
have lived, with this Yellow Ticket hidden away like 
something precious, close to my heart." 

Count Rostov looked severely at her. 

" The Yellow Ticket is the most powerful pass- 
port in Russia," he said. " It gives the holder the 
great privilege of moving freely to any part of the 
Czar's dominions; no Russian subject, rich or poor. 
Christian or Jew, has such freedom. * Honest, God- 
fearing girls ' do not ask for this ticket." 

" Jewish girls are forced to," said Anna Mirrel bit- 
terly. 

** Oh — what an awful country I " cried Margery, 
throwing up her hands. 

" Please, please, refrain from judging what you can- 
not understand," said Count Rostov, reproachfully but 
tenderly. He felt intensely sorry that she should be 
obliged to undergo this experience. 

" I've knocked about the world a great deal. Count 
Rostov," said Rolfe with a dangerous yellow gleam in 
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his gray eyes. " My knowledge of human nature is 
presumably broader than your diplomatic experience 
would warrant. I'll stake my life on this poor girl's 
word." 

Count Rostov returned his look coolly. . 

" It is for Mr. Seaton to decide," he said diplomat- 
ically. 

" Then you will please leave here at once," said Mr. 
Seaton to the girl. The Count's explanation had de- 
cided him. He was surely to be taken as an authority 
in his own country. 

Anna Mirrel rose wearily. She seemed to have 
grown indifferent to the discussion. 

" I protest," said Rolfe sternly, " against your driv- 
ing this girl out without a chance to speak in her own 
defense." 

*' You have heard what the Count said," replied 
Seaton. 

" I should like to hear what she has to say," an- 
swered Rolfe calmly. 

Seaton glanced hastily at Anna Mirrel, then looked 
as hastily away from her drawn, white face. 

"Yes, Father, please, for my sakel" cried Mar- 
gery. 

Seaton felt that Count Rostov and Baron Andrey 
were watching him. He did not wish to appear weak 
or undecided, although his own inclinations wavered on 
the side of Rolfe and Margery. 
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" There is no defense for such a thing," he main- 
tained. 

Rolfe went up to him and, putting his hands on his 
shoulders, looked keenly into his eyes. 

"What thing?" he asked with a derisive smile. 
'* That dirty little piece of pasteboard? That's all it is 
in clean hands. " The blood mounted to his forehead. 

" My dear Rolfe, control yourself," warned Sea- 
ton. 

" This girl has been like one of your family — and 
now you push her out like a servant without a charac- 
ter. It's not fair play. Give her a chance to make it 
right — 

" You want to — don't you?" he asked her gently. 

She nodded. 

"What is there to be said? No decent woman 
would place herself in such a position, no, not for any- 
thing in the world," maintained Mr. Seaton. 

" Oh, yes," said Anna Mirrel quickly. " A decent 
woman would do anything in the world for one she 
loved — and the one I dearly loved — the one I did 
it for — was my father. He went to America." 

Margery looked triumphantly at her fiance. But 
he purposely avoided her glance. He felt her attitude 
was a plain reflection on him, and he was hurt at her 
refusing to take his judgment as final. Baron Andrey, 
however, though refusing to commit himself, watched 
the proceedings with undisguised interest. 
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" Why didn't you go with your father? " asked Mr. 
Seaton severely. He seated himself in a judicial at- 
titude in his big arm-chair, and Margery knelt beside 
him, leaning on his knee. 

" Because my mother was too delicate to travel," 
explained Anna Mirrel. " I stayed with her. I was 
brought up just as carefully as Margery, Mr. Seaton. 
I was guarded and watched. I wasn't allowed to leave 
the house alone for fear some harm would come to 
me. I was very precious — to my family.'* Her 
naturally low tones were now a little lower than usual, 
as though she were weakened by the ordeal she had 
been through. Once in a while she caught her breath 
and looked at Rolfe, and sometimes at Margery, for 
courage. 

" My father was coming home from America. We 
were expecting to hear from him from Petersburg. 
A telegram did come; it was from a hospital, saying 
my father had met with a serious accident and could 
live only a few hours. The shock killed my mother ; 
I packed my things ready to go ; then my relatives told 
me the police would not allow me to leave the village ; 
as a Jewess I must remain within the Pale of Settle- 
ment. I was young, I was inexperienced. I felt sure 
when I explained to the officials they would understand 
and make an exception; they would let me go to my 
father. So — I wouldn't listen and I went to the 
police bureau. There — they told me I could have a 
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passport that would take me anywhere, and they 
laughed. I laughed, too — I was glad. I thought 
how foolish the people were who told me I couldn't 
go. I asked for the passport at once, as I was anxious 
not to miss the train. The police inspector wrote out 
a Yellow Ticket, and asked me to sign it. I was about 
to do so, when he said I had better read it first. I did 
— but the word which now sounds so terrible to me 
meant nothing to me then. — I didn't understand it. 
My mother was a pious woman, and had never told me. 
I told the police inspector I didn't understand it, and 
he swore at me. I told him I didn't refuse to sign it 
but I only wanted to know the meaning of the law, 
so that I could observe it. He laughed again — and 
the other officers laughed — it was a great joke to 
them. Then he told me * the meaning ' in coarse 
words that men use only among themselves. . . . 

" But I had to go," she continued. " I couldn't let 
my father die among strangers, and — I signed the 
ticket — In my home they lit the light for me and 
said the prayers for the dead — for I was dead to 
them after that. I reached my father in time. He 
couldn't speak — he couldn't ask about my dear 
mother, or about me — so he never knew how I passed 
the Pale. But he gave me his blessing and he died in 
peace. — God rest his soul 1 " She bowed her head 
reverently. 

Margery was crying silently on her father's knee — 
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and Mr. Seaton's hand had fallen unconsciously on her 
head. Rolfe's face looked white and set. 

" I wanted to go to America/' said Anna Mirrel, 
" but at the port the authorities told me that though 
the Yellow Ticket made me a free woman in Russia, 
it prevented my entering any other country — and so 
I was obliged to remain here — ' a free woman.' " 
She smiled bitterly. 

*' Through my knowledge of English I obtained em- 
ployment and the protection of a home — but never 
for long — I always had to move from one place to 
another to escape the police. They watched me — 
I was most important to them. They were not satis- 
fied; they accused me of leading a respectable lifel 
The regulations required the holder of the Yellow 
Ticket to follow her calling." She paused again, and 
looked about her. There was a dead silence in the 
room. Margery had ceased crying. Her eyes were 
very hard and brilliant — her cheeks were flaming. 

" Now you know why I took the Christian girl's 
name and passport," said Anna Mirrel in her low, 
monotonous voice. ** I am a Jewess. What does 
that mean? — a label. I am a girl like any other girl 
— labeled Protestant or Catholic. I have feelings — 
hopes, ideals — like they have. I have the same God. 
My only thought is to lead a decent, self-respecting 
life with decent people. But they won't let me." Her 
voice became shriller. " They've had me dismissed 
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from your service. If I should escape them again, 
they'll follow to the next place, where I work. The 
police want to see me on the streets — and they'll have 
me on the streets — it's the only service they leave 
open to me.'* 

Rolfe felt suddenly as if he had been caught by the 
throat He could not have uttered a word if his life 
had depended on it. He had a fine capacity for suf- 
fering, and it seemed to him that he had lived through 
a hundred deaths during the telling of Anna Mirrel's 
story. Mr. Seaton, insensibly stiffened in his judicial 
attitude, as though he was sitting for a portrait, was in- 
wardly shaken, but he felt that it was a question of con- 
vention. The bearer of a Yellow Ticket, though unde- 
servedly branded, must not associate with his daughter. 

** Please forgive me for keeping you so long," said 
Anna Mirrel, apologetically. She shivered as if she 
were cold. Feeling there was nothing left for her 
now but to leave as she had been bidden, she went 
slowly to Margery's room to get her hat and coat. 

Margery intercepted her on the way, and took her 
silently in her arms. She could feel how Anna Mirrel 
trembled. Margery's teeth were chattering as though 
with an acute chill and she could not trust herself to 
speak — there. She was anxious to be with Anna 
alone. 

" Tea is served," announced the waiter, throwing 
open the dining-room doors. 
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" Margery! " said Mr. Seaton peremptorily, and he 
added to the waiter, 

" Will you serve the tea, please." 

Margery hesitated as Anna broke from her arms. 
She dared not disobey her father, and her good breed- 
ing forbade her to be rude to her guests. 

" Come, Margery," said Count Rostov. He took 
her arm gently and led her to the dining-room. 

Anna Mirrel felt blindly for the door. She had 
only one desire — to get away as quickly as possible. 

She shook her head mutely at Rolfe when he went 
up to her — and he understood that she preferred 
not to speak to him then. He opened the door for 
her apologetically, and she passed through quickly, 
with a murmured word of thanks. Rolfe felt very 
humble and small. He wished to make a personal 
apology to her. He drew a deep breath as the door 
closed behind her. The exercise of restraint was 
becoming painful to him. He felt It would not be 
advisable to come to an open rupture with the Count, 
as he intended to force him to use his influence, com- 
bined with Baron Andrey's, on Anna Mirrel's behalf. 

" Rolfe, won't you join us? " said Mr. Seaton, hur- 
rying into the salon. 

Rolfe looked toward the dining-room. He could 
see the others gathered about the table where the 
samovar was hissing merrily. And he thought that 
Anna Mirrel was shut out. 
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" No, Mr. Seaton. You must excuse me," he said 
shortly. 

He went out hastily, intending to wait downstairs 
for Anna and send her home with his isvoschik. He 
thought it would be best to leave her alone for a while 
until she had recovered herself — a good cry was what 
she needed. He took it hard that Mr. Seaton had 
forced Margery away, because he felt that only a girl 
could serve her now. She could not be induced to cry 
in his arms. 

He was shaken considerably. It had been a terrific 
ordeal for him — he was sure that he had suffered 
more than Anna, and he wanted to be alone so that he 
could think it all over and decide what was best to be 
done. He was ready to give his last drop of blood 
for her — but he felt quite helpless and at sea for the 
moment. 

Dressed in her little fur-edged cap and jacket, Anna 
Mirrel emerged from Margery's room and walked 
slowly, without looking right or left, to the door of the 
salon. She had her hand on the handle of the door 
when Baron Andrey's voice arrested her. 

" One moment, please." 

He came toward her quickly, holding out his hand. 

" I cannot tell you how shocked I am at your unfor- 
tunate experience," he said gravely. ** Should you 
again at any time be molested by the police, do not 
hesitate — come to me at once. . Do you understand? 
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— at once. I will give you a card. You must look 
on me as your friend I I will help you." He pressed 
her hand in a fatherly way. 

Anna Mirrel looked at him as though she could not 
quite grasp the fact that he wanted to help her. Then, 
as the firm pressure of his hand and the sincere expres- 
sion of his eyes, that were quite open now, brought the 
fact home, her face brightened. 

" Oh, thank you," she murmured, with a surprised, 
grateful glance. 

" Baron I " called Mr. Seaton. 

" I'm coming." 

" You mustn't forget 1 " he repeated in a lower 
voice. He shook her hand again. 

As he left her, Mr. Seaton came quickly out of the 
dining-room. He felt he could not let her go without 
a word. There was no question of her wages — he 
had paid her a month in advance. 

" I'm very, very sorry," he said in an apologetic way, 
" but you understand — I must think of my daughter." 

Anna Mirrel looked at him, then she said, slowly and 
distinctly, 

" Think of her, then — in my place I " 

The door closed behind her. Mr. Seaton stood, 
with a dazed expression, trying to grasp the awful 
possibility she had suggested. 



X 

ANNA was taken by the arm unceremoniously, in 
spite of her murmured protests, and put into a 
droshka. As he said good-by, Rolfe's hands wrung 
hers with an unconscious force which hurt her but from 
which, nevertheless, she derived a vague comfort. He 
also said a great many incoherent things under his 
breath which he vainly tried to remember afterward. 
He could only recall that Anna gave no sign of under- 
standing but had only stared at him gravely with her 
big eyes. He also remembered, when he turned for 
a last glance before Nikolai whipped up his horse, 
how childish her face had looked under the round cap, 
with the soft, silky curls escaping on her forehead. 

He watched the cab until it was out of sight. Then 
he returned to the hotel and went literally to pieces. 
But afterward he gladly welcomed a message from 
Volentsev that he was coming to see him. A highly 
intelligent man, familiar with all the tyrannies of the 
Government, it was more than likely that he could ad- 
vise him in Anna's interest. 

Anna sat straight up in the droshka, staring before 
her. She was quite oblivious of the people who, ac- 
cording to Margery, " walked on the streets silently." 
The very young, usually absorbed in the sense of their 
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own misfortunes, Ignore the fact that they form only 
one of a world of people who suffer more or less for 
one reason or another. Later, in proportion as they 
can realize that Providence has not especially singled 
them out for a peculiar punishment, they grow phil- 
osophical and impersonal. 

Anna was trying to grasp the fact of her ignominious 
dismissal. Every momiAg she had hurried from the 
Kasenskaia to the Hotel d'Europe with happy anticipa- 
tion. It was steady and lucrative employment with 
people who were kind to her. Naturally affectionate, 
she had begun to love Margery and under her domina- 
tion life looked altogether brighter. Of course, there 
was always the uncertainty beneath the anticipation. 
In the morning she never knew what the day would 
bring forth. And every night as she went back to her 
room it was with the consciousness of a day gained, 
whose pleasant memories lit up her lonely nights — and 
often illumined her dreams. 

It was hard to realize that this was all over. In 
rehearsing again what had just passed, from the time 
Petrov Paviak was announced, many details escaped 
her mind, and others would be ineffaceable as long as 
she lived. At Mr. Seaton's words, " You will please 
leave here at once," she had quivered as though a 
hot iron had branded her flesh. After those words 
she could not remember why she was allowed to re- 
main and explain how she came to have a Yellow 
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Ticket. She had forgotten that it was mainly Rolfe, 
assisted by Margery, who had intervened for her. 
The consciousness that he was there, however, added 
to her shame when she was obliged to produce the 
ticket But she had felt very grateful and relieved 
when he had called it " a dirty piece of pasteboard," 
and for saying he would stake his life on her word. 

The consciousness of his love and the thought that 
she still retained his respect was a little light that 
burned for Anna in the midst of her gloom. He had 
always been so deeply understanding, she wondered 
whether he realized the power of that " dirty little 
piece of pasteboard." It had become gradually the 
pivot around which her life revolved. The conscious- 
ness of the Yellow Ticket had burned into the very 
core of her life — as a cigarette laid carelessly down 
will gradually burn a hole in a white cloth; the hole 
can be patched, but the cloth will never be whole again. 
So the consciousness of the Yellow Ticket would re- 
main with Anna after years and years, an ever-recur- 
ring, shuddering memory. Very often, laughing and 
talking with Margery in temporary forgetfulness of 
what she concealed beneath her gown, she would sud- 
denly lapse into silence. The Yellow Ticket was a 
strict admonisher, a tyrant from which there was no 
escape except at night. When she laid it away in her 
bureau and said her prayers twice over, she could lie 
down to sleep in peace. 
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There were times when she was a prey to a hideous 
fear that she would never escape from the Yellow 
Ticket. Nothwithstanding how hard she fought, it 
was bound to conquer her in the end. Then her faith 
that God would help her alone rescued her from a pit 
of sickening doubt. 

Suddenly the isvoschik drew up his horse. Anna 
realized she had arrived without noticing the route or 
how long they had driven. She opened her bag me- 
chanically and gave Nikolai his tea-money. He 
thanked her, then he cracked his long whip, and, as 
she still stood there, he smiled and nodded to her. 
She watched him disappear, with a sense of desolate- 
ness. His round, fat. Slavish face with its expression 
of mingled cunning and good humor, was friendly to 
her. 

The three flights of stairs to her room, which she 
had run down very lightly that morning, she climbed 
heavily and slowly. She opened the door with a key 
and entered, looking about her, as if it was a room 
that she had not seen before. 

She sank down on the nearest chair, without remov- 
ing her hat, feeling exhausted from the climb, and con- 
tinued to look about her, examining every object in 
the room, curiously. 

It was a good-sized room, large enough to look 
bare and rather comfortless. A pallet bed at one end, 
a bureau, a table piled with books, another table in 
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the center, and two chairs, comprised the furniture. 

The books had belonged to Marya Varenka, who 
had been allied with the revolutionary cause. There 
had been many more, but she had destroyed all of a 
revolutionary character which would have put them 
both under suspicion with the police. She explained 
to Anna that she had destroyed them for her sake. 
As far as she herself was concerned, " they " were sure 
to get her in the end. When she died suddenly of a 
fatal disease of the heart, Anna felt vaguely glad that 
God had taken her first. She looked much happier 
dead than alive. 

Anna had communicated at once with some friends 
of Marya Varenka, whose address the governess had 
given her in case of any unforeseen event. In re- 
sponse, two women and a man had come and buried 
her, very quietly. They showed no emotion, but stood 
looking at her, silently. One of the women said: 
" Poor Marya — well, at last she is at rest." And the 
man answered: " Yes, she is at rest." They examined 
the books that were left, then looked peculiarly at one 
another. " She must have destroyed them," they said. 
Anna then told them why she had done so, and they 
advised her not to mention it again to strangers. 

There had been a great many incomprehensible 
things about Marya Varenka. She shared the rent of 
the room, but sometimes she did not come there for 
days and then she explained that she had been " trav- 
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eling." Anna begged her to tell her beforehand, as 
she always worried so much in her absence, imagining 
all kinds of things. And Marya Varenka had an- 
swered, laughing, that she could not tell her before- 
hand as she did not know, herself. She had to go when 
she was ** sent." Then she assured her, if anything 
should " happen," she could get word to her. 

They had met on the train when Anna was going 
to see her dying father. Marya Varenka had seen 
that Anna appeared to be greatly distressed, and she 
had observed that she was not used to traveling. She 
had spoken kindly to her and had ascertained why she 
was going to Petersburg. Then she insisted on Anna 
alighting with her at one of the stations, to take some 
refreshment in order to keep up her strength. And, 
pitying her childishness and Inexperience, she had 
given her a card in case she needed any assistance. 
After her father died, feeling bewildered, adrift and 
helpless, Anna had gone to her. When she explained 
that her only passport was a Yellow Ticket, Marya 
Varenka had looked at her very gravely for a long 
time. 

Then she stated that she intended to leave her pres- 
ent quarters, as it was getting " dangerous," and pro- 
posed renting a larger room which Anna could share 
with her. 

When Anna, humiliated, disgraced and in tears, was 
dismissed from her first position, Marya Varenka had 
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not seemed at all surprised. She told Anna that she 
had known all about it from the very first, but she had 
not wished to discourage her. And there was just 
one chance that she might be " lucky " — that is, the 
police might happen to overlook her. She assured 
Anna that she was not the only Jewish girl she knew of 
in her experience who had tried to live a decent life in 
Petersburg with a Yellow Ticket. But when Anna 
asked anxiously what became of these girls, Marya 
Varenka did not seem to be able to give her any satis- 
faction. But she cheerfully proposed taking another 
room in another location, and so they moved to a dif- 
ferent part of the city. They moved several times, 
sometimes on Marya Varenka's account, sometimes 
on Anna's, in order to evade the police. 

She told Anna, however, of one specific case which 
had come to her knowledge — of a young girl from 
some little village within the Pale, who took a Yellow 
Ticket for the sole reason that she wished to learn, 
for which there was no opportunity in her village. 
Even where there was a college in one of the large 
towns within the Pale, the Jewish scholars were re- 
stricted to a very limited number. And this girl was 
especially gifted, and she was hungry to take a certain 
course. But it seemed that she was especially unlucky. 
The police were most arduous In her pursuit. They 
hunted her from every decent lodging, and when she 
told them wildly that they wanted her to freeze on the 
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street, they assured her there was no occasion to do 
so and gave her an address where they would allow 
her to remain. Though distrustful of them, the girl 
went to the address as a last hope — and found that 
it was a house of prostitution. The woman who kept 
the house, struck by the girl's despair, questioned her 
curiously. When the girl told her story, the woman's 
sympathies were aroused and she made a proposition 
to the girl. She said she would give her a room in her 
house and promised her she should be safe there. By 
a little side entrance unused by the general frequenters, 
she could go and come from her room undisturbed. 
The girl felt she could trust the woman, and she lived 
in her house for over a year, going daily to her stud- 
ies. The police were satisfied, thinking she lived the 
life of the other women in the house. 

Anna was so horrified at this story, Marya Varenka 
tried to explain that in a time of sore need, people must 
ignore the prejudices of life. The woman who had 
sheltered the girl might have been forced to her pecul- 
iar livelihood by as pressing a necessity as that which 
had induced Anna herself to take the Yellow Ticket. 
And at least the woman had shown herself capable of 
the greatest humanity. Marya Varenka informed 
Anna kindly that, having always lived in a small and 
narrow environment, she was naturally " limited " in 
her ideas, and advised her to acquire a broader horizon. 

There was no fire in the stove, and after sitting 
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motionless for a quarter of an hour, Anna began to 
feel cold to her very marrow. Yet she was indiffer- 
ent to the sensation. She made no effort to get up. 
Suddenly, on the table where the books were piled, her 
eye caught a gleam of white. She recognized the 
towel she had thrown over the pillow on which she 
was making Margery's Russian lace, to protect it from 
the dust. She had worked quite late every night, antic- 
ipating Margery's pleasure at the gift. The thoughts 
woven into the lace had been pleasant ones for Anna 
who so seldom had pleasant thoughts. Julian Rolfe 
had played a prominent part in them, too, though when 
Anna was conscious of thinking of him otherwise than 
as a friend, she put him dutifully out of her mind, for 
it is forbidden a Jewish girl to love out of the faith. 
But she always retained an involuntary sense of his 
kind, weary smile, of words, looks, even certain tones 
of his voice when he had addressed her. 

Now she looked back on herself with a sort of piti- 
ful surprise as though she saw a strange figure, another 
Anna bending over the pillow. And she felt sternly 
toward her because now she saw clearly that she had 
been happy in forbidden dreams, though conscious of 
the sword suspended over her head by the single hair. 

Now Margery would never have the lace, after she 
had worked, often until long past midnight, and after 
she had pricked her finger several times. Anna had 
been frozen inside and out. This thought began to 
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start her tears. Margery would never get the lace. 

She put up her hand and felt under her jacket for 
the heart-locket, Margery's keepsake — and she re- 
membered Margery's words : " I will never forget you, 
Marya." She wondered if Mr. Seaton would mind if 
she should send Margery the lace. But she would not 
see Margery's surprise, or receive her kiss of thanks, 
as she; had so often pictured. 

The tears welled up now from her very heart, and 
she commenced to cry with sobs that shook her from 
head to foot. 

Her other experiences, though humiliating enough, 
had not compared with this. In the first place, her 
feelings had not been so involved. She had not grown 
so attached to her employer as she had been to Mar- 
gery and her father. Russians, as a rule, do not take 
strangers immediately into their family life, as she had 
been taken by the Seatons. Conditions force them to 
be guarded with those in their service, for there is 
always the chance of spies. 

Marya Varenka had invariably petted and scolded 
her out of her discouragements. Anna had always 
wept out her humiliations in her arms, feeling vaguely 
that things were not at their worst while that big, gen- 
erous heart beat under her head. Marya Varenka's 
rousing personality was a tonic to all who came within 
Its influence. It was not long before she inspired Anna 
with fresh courage to begin anew. 
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But now there was no Marya Varenka. Anna was 
stricken again in her grief with the same awful, sink- 
ing sense of loneliness she had felt at Marya Varenka's 
death. 



XI 

MARYA VARENKA had taken a great fancy to 
Anna on the train. She found her quite a 
novel type, with her shyness and simplicity, her prim 
dignity, her old-fashioned deference to one older than 
herself. She could see at once that Anna came from 
a small place and had been very carefully reared. Un- 
til she knew the circumstances, she was surprised that 
such a girl should be allowed to travel alone. 

When Anna came to her, after her father died, 
Marya Varenka was naturally aghast at her position 
in Petersburg with a Yellow Ticket as her only pass- 
port. She could not bring herself to enlighten Anna 
just then upon the difficulties of her position. But she 
asked her gently whether she did not think it would 
be better for her to go back among her own people, 
instead of living alone in Petersburg. 

Anna explained that the road back to her own peo- 
ple had been cut off. " My relatives were shocked 
when I told them I had signed a Yellow Ticket," said 
Anna simply, " very much shocked — but they knew 
why I took it. My people make a great fuss sometimes 
over a little thing," she added. 

" I was so afraid I would miss the train, I did not 

13S 
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hear half they said to me. And they were all talking 
at once. 

" They have been very kind to me at the hospital. 
They said I was not fit to travel and I had better stay 
there a little while and rest. And they let me have a 
room In a quiet part of the hospital and charged me 
very little. I was quite ill after my father died. 

'* The head nurse told me that I might be able to get 
a position as governess. For now my father is dead, 
I must support myself. There are more opportunities 
here of earning a living than in Marjampol. I wrote 
my people I would stay in Petersburg for a little while 
and try to earn a living — and then I received a letter 
at the hospital, from my relatives. They said that 
henceforth I was as dead to them, and they had lit the 
lig^t for me and said the prayers — for a girl cannot 
earn an honest living in Petersburg with a Yellow 
Ticket. Of course, I believe that is nonsense — a girl 
can live honestly, if she wishes, in any city. I was very 
angry with my relatives. I did not answer the letter 
— but of course I could not go back, now. I don't 
wish to go back. 

" That is the way with my people — they make a 
great fuss sometimes over a very little thing," she re- 
peated again, resignedly. 

Marya Varenka saw she was still too stunned by her 
double loss to grasp the realities that she was relating. 

" And I have not written to ask for any of my 
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mother's things," Anna added. " I thought I would 
let everything go to the relatives, for I cannot forget 
their kindness to my mother and myself when my father 
was away. 

" They need the room now at the hospital. I 
thought, if you would be so kind, you might advise 
me where I could get another — and about a posi- 
tion." She looked anxiously at Marya Varenka. 

Her face seemed smaller than it had on the train, 
and her eyes proportionately larger. Marya Varenka 
promptly took her in charge, as she would have taken 
up a little lost and wandering puppy. 

In reality Marya Varenka occupied a permanent 
room only as a blind for the police. Her ostensible 
occupation of governess was also a blind. It is true 
she had served three months in that capacity with the 
Princess Mirsky, but it was only in order to obtain a 
reference. She had given illness as an excuse to leave. 
It was also very much against her policy to have any 
one closely associated with her, for her actions, her 
frequent absences upon business of a revolutionary na- 
ture, would naturally arouse suspicion. But the ma- 
ternal in her went out to Anna in her pitiful ignorance 
of the dangers to which she was exposed. She felt 
she could not throw this lamb to the wolves, and she 
trusted her absolutely. She also thought it would be 
cruel, when the girl was still stunned by the death of 
her parents, to tell her the brutal truth of her posi- 
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tion. She proposed that Anna should awaken grad- 
ually. 

Anna received a liberal education from Marya Va- 
renka. In addition to the fact that her own people 
had lit the light for her and mourned her as dead, 
she would have found it difficult to go back to a narrow 
sphere after six months in the society of this eman- 
cipated Russian woman, with her liberal views and her 
broad charity. 

In the evenings when they sat together, Marya Va- 
renka grew expansive on the subject which engrossed 
her heart and soul — Russia. She gave Anna pains- 
taking expositions of the various conditions under 
which the people were suffering. She explained that 
as everybody suffers differently, everybody struggles 
and fights according to his nature, not realizing his 
own strength until the arrival of a supreme test. 
" Those who go down deserve blame as little as those 
who survive deserve praise. We are all souls before 
God." 

But the constant burden of Marya Varenka's song 
was " education for all." The only remedy for ex- 
isting evils, typified by governmental tyrannies, was to 
teach the people in order that they should liberate them- 
selves. And while Marya Varenka talked, smoking 
cigarettes furiously, Anna, crouched upon the bed, 
tightly clasping her knees, tried obediently to " acquire 
a broader horizon " until Marya Varenka finally cried, 
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**Nu! Have you learned something? Make some 
tea, Annitschka I " 

Though much of Marya Varenka's fluent exposition 
went into Anna's ears and went out again, there was 
much that she retained. And this was enough, when 
he first arrived, to set Julian Rolfe right on the official 
misrepresentations, though naturally, later, he drew on 
other sources of information. 

During the time she lived with Marya Varenka, 
Anna was in a state of obsorption. Everything was 
strange to this child of the Pale. The immensity of 
Petersburg appalled her. Its great squares and 
colossal statues and monuments, its wide, empty streets, 
gave her a terrifying sense of loneliness. Without 
Marya Varenka, she felt she would have died a thou- 
sand times of grief and fear. The brilliant mentality 
of this revolutionary enthusiast, allied with revolution- 
ary forces, was naturally bewildering to a girl coming 
from the mediaevalism of Russian Jewish life within 
the Pale, but though Anna failed to grasp her abso- 
lutely, Marya Varenka inspired her with love and ad- 
miration. 

Her fluent tirades against the Government opened a 
world of new and burning interest. For at home the 
Government was not discussed, except as far as the laws 
that affect the Jews were concerned. Anna's father 
was too much absorbed in the struggle to squeeze a 
living out of his small business, continually drained by 
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bribes to the local Chief of Police, and the various 
fines and tributes exacted from the Jew, to bother about 
the Government. Anna's father was a type of all the 
other fathers. And on a Sabbath or a festival, life 
was centered in the synagogue where he forgot his 
grievances against the Czar in the study of the Torah, 
the sacred Book of the Law, and in the dream of a 
restoration to Palestine. 

Though Anna realized what a limited sphere she 
had lived in, there were times when she was seized 
with a sick yearning for this small world which held 
her graves. Often, looking about the bare room, she 
longed for some visible mementoes of her home, for 
the things that were rightfully hers — the tall brass 
candlesticks which are an essential part of the poorest 
Jewish home, the samovar which had been in the family 
for three generations, the brass and copper vessels, 
the feather beds which Anna herself had assisted in 
making. 

Anna had bought herself an inexpensive candlestick 
in which she burned a candle every Friday night. Her 
other evenings were generally occupied with mending, 
either for herself or for Marya Varenka. But upon 
the Sabbath she sat with her hands folded, looking at 
the candle. In the sacred circle of its light she saw 
pictures of other Sabbaths spent in her home : the sup- 
per table gleaming with spotless linen and china; the 
Sabbath loaf lay before her father, covered with a 
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snowy cloth, and beside It a flask of raisin wine and 
the Kiddush cup of silver. At the end of the table 
burned a row of candles in candlesticks beautifully shin- 
ing. Anna saw herself rising to her feet as her father 
prepared to say Kiddush, or the blessing on the wine. 
Then he cut the sacred loaf and gave each one a piece. 
And every one commenced to talk, exchanging the 
news of the day. 

And then she awakened suddenly to be fascinated 
and thrilled by Marya Varenka, who lived in visions 
of a new future for Russia. She never seemed con- 
scious of the bareness and poorness of their surround- 
ings. A glass of tea in one hand, a cigarette in the 
other, she talked constantly, careless whether she was 
understood, intoxicating herself with her own enthusi- 
asms; and sometimes, when, as she spoke of a new free 
Russia, her eyes gleamed and her voice became mus- 
ical, Anna thought of the dream of the Jew of a res- 
toration to Palestine. Only, the Russian dream of 
freedom meant the cry of a people for something they 
have never had, and the Jew prays that what once has 
been — will be again. When Marya Varenka cried, 
" Freedom, Anna, freedom for all! '^ Anna's feeling 
of a Pariah, her craven sense of belonging to a world 
apart, gave way to one of expansion, to the feeling of 
being one with millions of other human creatures — 
suffering under the same oppression. So she was 
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swayed alternately between the past and the present, 
the old and the new. 

But there were other times when Marya Varenka 
was terribly depressed. Once, on returning from one 
of her frequent absences, she cried bitterly at the death 
of a friend, or " comrade " as she termed it. She de- 
scribed to Anna how he had been tortured to death in 
prison. And it produced the same shivering horror 
which she had experienced on listening to pogrom sto- 
ries. In every village within the Pale, there is always 
some one who has had the experience of a pogrom. 
Anna always put her hands to her ears at their re- 
citals, but generally too late fo escape the images which 
haunted her mind afterward, of babes torn to pieces 
and families murdered before each other's eyes. 

Though Marya Varenka forbore kindly in future 
to tell her stories of the misfortunes of her comrades, 
when Anna saw her silent and depressed on her return 
from one of her trips, she knew she had experienced a 
new calamity. Anna could not rid herself of the un- 
canny feeling that an awful doom also shadowed 
Marya Varenka. 

In her death Anna suffered again in the loss of her 
parents. She felt like a stone. She could not weep 
or speak, but she vainly tried to realize what her life 
would be without Marya Varenka, the strong soul 
which had supported her. 
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Anna herself had reserved the privilege of prepar- 
ing Marya Varenka for burial, for with her race this 
office is attended with the highest honor as the most 
unselfish of all acts. It is service which hopes for no 
return. The dead cannot repay. 

Marya Varenka's friends, coming in and out to look 
at her, a steady stream of men and women, saw Anna 
always crouching beside the bed, with her white face 
and black, terrified eyes. They came constantly all 
through the night before the day of the funeral, soft- 
footed and silent, clothed in black, until they seemed to 
Anna's dull senses like a black, silent river which 
flowed eternally. 

At dawn Anna remembered that Marya Varenka's 
friends had gone through her papers very hastily, then 
thrown them in a heap together in a drawer. She 
wondered whether they had overlooked some instruc- 
tions which Marya Varenka might have left in case of 
her death. There might be some one she wished to 
have notified, some memento she wished to give. 
Yearning to do one last service for Marya Varenka, 
Anna undertook to look through the papers again. 
But though she looked thoroughly, sitting on the floor 
with the papers all around her, she found nothing in 
the sense that she was looking for. But Marya Va- 
renka's passport had come to light in an old leather 
wallet. They had not been able to find it because it 
was not with the other papers. Anna had taken the 
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drawer out bodily and placed it on the floor, and dis- 
covered the wallet stuck in the back of the drawer. 
And with the passport was inclosed the reference from 
the Princess Mirsky. 

Anna turned the passport over and over again in 
her fingers. 

'* She won't need it now," she murmured. " Her 
good deeds are her passport." And then she thought 
bitterly, " In heaven I shall not need a Yellow Ticket, 
either." The moment after, she accused herself of 
sacrilegious thoughts. 

She felt suddenly unable to rise from the floor and 
put back the papers. The thought of life with a Yel- 
low Ticket weighed her down like a physical burden. 
What a difference it would make in her life if she had a 
legitimate passport like Marya Varenka's, she thought. 

Then, like an inspiration, the temptation came to 
her to steal the passport. She rose to her feet, her 
hopeless eyes glowing suddenly with strange life. 

Terrified and yet resolute, clutching the passport, 
Anna approached the bed and looked at Marya Va- 
renka. Since her death, Anna's terrified soul had con- 
stantly repeated the cry, what shall I do now? " What 
is to become of me?" And it seemed to h^r that 
Marya Varenka had answered. 

She had once said that the misfortune of every com- 
rade was commemorated by a gray hair in her head 
and a line in her face. But death had smootVis.^ -^^^ 
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these lines engraved by the sorrows of others. Now 
she looked twenty-five instead of thirty-five. Her face 
had a noble and peaceful expression and her head was 
turned a little to the side, as though she slept, still 
dreaming of freedom for Russia. 

Anna sank down beside her and kissed the cold 
hand, generous still in death. 



XII 

IT^XHAUSTED from her fit of weeping, Anna 
-^ finally rose with an effort and took off her cap 
and jacket. She felt heavy in all her limbs and she 
moved as if she were drag^ng iron chains along with 
her. 

Then she lay down on her bed, without thinking of 
covering herself in the cold room. All she wished was 
to sleep, to lose herself in unconsciousness. 

But her mind began to pivot about the scene in the 
Hotel d'Europe, from the moment Paviak sent up his 
card, straining and searching for details until her head 
began to spin. 

She sprang to her feet and took the pillow, on which 
she was making the Russian lace, to the center-table 
and commenced to ply the bobbin feverishly. Then 
a sound arrested her flying fingers. She listened, hold- 
ing the bobbin suspended in the air, her eyes suddenly 
very bright and watchful. 

It was the sound of brisk, regular footsteps ascend- 
ing the stairs. She knew by this time the footsteps of 
all the lodgers, without ever having seen them. There 
were principally women in the house, and most of them 
were students. There was one man — %K^ ^\x^^^^^^ 
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he was also a student because he kept the same hours 
as the women — who ran up three steps at a time. 
There was another, probably in business, perhaps a 
clerk, who stepped lightly and methodically at the same 
hour every night. It relieved her loneliness as she sat 
reading or working to hear these footsteps going home. 
If she did not hear them at the regular time it wor- 
ried her. She would lie awake listening for them. Very 
often three or four of the women students would come 
in together. She could hear them laughing and whis- 
pering, and crying hush! to each other. From scraps 
of conversations, as they were going past her door, 
she gathered they had been to the opera, or to the thea- 
ter. When they did not laugh and talk so much she 
surmised they had been to a lecture. She always fell 
asleep more satisfied when she knew everybody was 
home, that all these footsteps had reached their desti- 
nation. And she was not concerned at all as to the 
personality behind these footsteps. They were merely 
disembodied sounds that had grown familiar. 

Life had gradually simplified itself to Anna Mirrel. 
Its complexities were now classified under two heads 
— the things she did not fear and those she feared. 
What was strange went under the latter head. The 
footsteps she had just heard were unlike any that she 
knew. 

As they grew louder and louder, she stiffened grad- 
ually in all her muscles, holding her bobbin still sus- 
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pended in the air. There was something alert, busi- 
nesslike about them. To Anna, so well grounded in 
the psychology of footsteps, they were footsteps with 
a purpose, and her instinct of danger, always on the 
alert, told her this purpose was directed toward her. 

They reached the landing. There was still another 
flight. It was possible that these strange footsteps 
might have business on the floor above. Anna held 
her breath in painful suspense, waiting for them to 
pass on — to gradually recede and disappear, but they 
paused at her door. A loud, peremptory knock fol- 
lowed. 

Anna drew a deep breath. All sense of power left 
her limbs. Her heart commenced to pound against 
her side. But she rose with an appearance of calm- 
ness and opened the door. She had been schooled by 
Marya Varenka always to appear calm when she 
feared the most. 

Petrov Paviak stood in the hall. He pushed past 
her unceremoniously, without permission, without 
greeting. 

Anna looked at him in surprise and indignation. 

** Why don't you shut the door, Anna Mirrel? " he 
said. " It Is more intime." 

" What is your business here? " she asked in a low 
voice. 

Petrov Paviak laughed insultingly. 

" What a question I But you had better shut the 
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door. One must observe les convenances, Anna Mir- 
rel." 

He sat down near the table and lit a cigarette, look- 
ing about him with an amused expression. 

" I am holding it open for you," said Anna. Her 
indignation was fast getting the better of her fear. 
" Please state your business and go." 

Paviak, smoking unconcernedly, gave Anna an ap- 
praising look which sent all the blood in her body sud- 
denly to her face. 

" You are not as developed as most of the Jewish 
women," he said critically. " Some of them are like 
over-ripe peaches. However, don't be offended — as 
far as I am concerned — " 

"Have you any official business with me?" inter- 
rupted Anna shortly. 

" None. You owe this visit to your personal at- 
tractions," said Paviak mockingly, " and I wish to cor- 
rect the very unfavorable impression I must have 
made this afternoon. You will find me — quite to 
your satisfaction." He leaned his two elbows on the 
table, leering into her face. 

" Leave this room at once," said Anna, breathing 
quickly. She felt courageous while she held the door, 
for she could easily escape into the hall. 

Paviak laughed. 

" You are not in earnest — you don't really wish me 
to go." He threw himself back, sprawling his legs. 
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" I suppose you want to make me more anxious — it 
isn't necessary. Perhaps you are angry because I 
criticized your figure. You are quite mistaken, my 
dear — I like you very well — altogether. Come — 
shut the door — and let us understand one another." 

" If you do not go at once I will send for the po- 
lice," said Anna. 

" The police would laugh at you," replied Paviak, 
intensely amused. " I have as much right to come in 
here as I would have to go in any shop — if I had the 
money to buy. Well — I am tired of your airs. I 
cannot force you to love me — ^" 

To Anna's relief he rose, shook himself, and took 
his hat from the table. She held the door open, 
shrinking behind it. 

But Paviak, instead of passing out as she expected, 
wrenched the handle suddenly from her grasp so that 
she fell back against the wall. Then he shut the door 
and locked it. 

" So — there has been enough of this nonsense." 
He folded his arms, facing her with his mocking, in- 
suiting smile. 

Anna stared back at him in a fascinated horror. 
He represented something to her that was not human 
but rather a strange and noxious animal. She moved 
slowly along the wall, reaching out for the door-knob, 
her eyes fixed on Paviak. Her extreme terror only 
seemed to amuse him. 
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" Playing the virtuous — with a Yellow Ticket I ** 
he sneered. " I don't know what your game is with 
Mr. Rolfe — Americans are easily fooled — but I am 
a Russian, you understand." He approached her 
threateningly. 

Anna pressed closer against the wall, mesmerized 
by the glitter of his pale-green eyes. 

** Let us come to business — what is your price ? " 

Anna continued to look at him stupidly. 

** Still obstinate. Well — kisses are more eloquent 
than words." He drew his face down nearer. 

Terror had so far deprived Anna of thought. 

" Don't touch me 1 " she gasped desperately. 
*' Baron Andrey — " 

" Well — " said Paviak sharply. 

" He is my friend. I shall go to him at once and 
report your conduct." 

** Baron Andrey is your friend," repeated Paviak 
with affected surprise. " Why didn't you say so be- 
fore ? My compliments, Madame." He bowed very 
low. " Of course, if my visit is really unwelcome to 
you — " 

" Unlock the door," said Anna, gaining courage. 

** With pleasure. A million pardons — if I had 
known — " 

The change from insulting familiarity to deference 
approaching servility was almost miraculous to Anna. 
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She reproached herself for not having thought of the 
Baron before. 

" Good afternoon," said Paviak. " You are for- 
tunate in having Baron Andrey for your friend. 
Again, pardon — for my intrusion." 

" Please go," said Anna faintly. 

Paviak left with another deep bow. When he 
reached the landing he commenced to laugh softly and 
continued to laugh all the way down the stairs. 

Paviak's peculiar abilities were eminently fitted for 
a far wider field than that understood by the general 
public under the term ** secret agent." Possessed of 
an exceptionally keen brain, working with a mathemat- 
ical precision, unhampered by any of the ordinary de- 
cencies or emotions of humanity, Petrov Paviak 
represented the ideal agent provocateur. To quote 
from a recent speech of Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons, describing the agent provocateur, " this is 
a character disgusting to every policeman, one which 
the meanest criminal thinks inferior to himself in point 
of morals." The Russia agent provocateur is a crea- 
ture of the Okrana — the political secret police, a body 
which for years has maintained itself by the deliberate 
manufacture of crime. As a rule, the agent provoca- 
teur sets about his business by worming himself into 
the confidence and counsels of the revolutionary ele- 
ments or of those who have incurred the suspicion of 
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the authorities, and one of his duties is to act as a po- 
lice spy. But he has to live and his superiors must 
live, and their only living comes from the detection of 
crime. Frequently it happens that the revolutionaries 
— real or so-called — are not sufficiently obliging to 
offend against the law, and then it becomes necessary 
to give matters a helping hand. A favorite device is 
to provoke a popular outbreak of violence which gives 
the Okrana — ostensibly an organization of law and 
order — an opportunity of asserting themselves. But 
the labors of the agent provocateur extend even beyond 
inciting the revolutionaries. The most notorious mem- 
bers of this abominable profession are criminals them- 
selves, the authors and organizers of some of the most 
signal outrages that have marked recent Russian his- 
tory. The Okrana agents, posing as members of revo- 
lutionary societies, have not scrupled to perpetrate the 
most ghastly acts of terrorism. For example, there was 
the world-famous Azef whose exploits in the double 
role of revolutionary and secret police agent transcend 
the most daring feats of the most sensational novelist. 
He was the prime author of the assassination of Pleve 
and the Grand Duke Sergius, and he was responsible 
for attempts — many of them successful — on the 
lives of other prominent Russians. These men have 
often been employed for the purpose of getting rid 
of a powerful statesman who has rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the ruling clique. The late M. Stolypin, 
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who vainly sought to convince the world that Azcf was 
nothing more than a spy, was himself assassinated by 
a member of the Okrana. Other names prominent in 
the roll of agents provocateurs are Hartung, a leading 
member of the Russian Secret Police in Paris, who, 
under his other name of Zandesen, was denounced by 
the French police as the author of a Nihilist plot 
against the life of the Czar; Jagolkovsky, who played 
a similar part in Belgium and whom only the protec- 
tion of the Russian Government saved from a sentence 
of penal servitude for life, passed upon him by the 
Belgium courts; Zoubatoff who, while head of the 
Moscow police, organized associations of disaffected 
working men; the mysterious Father Gapon who led 
the St. Petersburg crowd to its massacre on " Bloody 
Sunday," and a countless throng of lesser lights. 

Not one of these mqn has ever been brought to jus- 
tice for the appalling crimes he arranged or committed, 
except now and again at the hands of the deluded 
revolutionaries. This system is an integral part of 
the Russian Police administration. The fact is, of 
course, however much diplomatists may try to disguise 
It when it suits their purpose, that the Russian admin- 
istration is a by-word among civilized nations. 



XIII 

ANNA locked the door and leaned her forehead 
against the wood, overcome by a feeling of faint- 
ness, the reaction of her fright. 

Then, her limbs failing to support her, she groped 
her way blindly to the chair near the table where she 
had sat making the lace for Margery. 

She would not dare to imagine what might have 
happened to her if she had not providentially thought 
of mentioning Baron Andrey's name. She bowed her 
head, repeating the prayer customarily said after a 
time of peril. 

After a while she became conscious of feeling cold. 
But she was absolutely incapable of walking over to 
the stove to make a fire. Her condition was that of a 
person awakening from a nightmare in a cold sweat, 
trembling in every nerve, bound hand and foot with 
fright. One moment she shivered with cold, the next 
she burned with the intolerable shame of Paviak's 
words and allusions, and the look and tone which was 
immeasurably worse than the words. 

Paviak, in reality, had made this visit to Anna Mir- 
rel under instructions from Baron Andrey, whose offer 
of friendship was so genuine that he wished to lose no 

1S8 
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time in forcing Anna to avail herself of his assistance. 
Had Paviak made the visit of his own accord, it is 
more than likely Anna would have received small 
mercy at his hands. But as he valued his life he did 
not dare to ignore the threat underlying the brief in- 
structions which Baron Andrey had whispered to him 
in the hall outside the Seatons' apartment: " Follow 
the girl and visit her in her room. When she threat- 
ens to come to me — leave her — and remember, after 
that, she is my friend.'' It was not the first time that 
Paviak had been intrusted by his chief with business 
of a delicate and purely personal nature. He showed 
how a servant of the Okrana can interpret an order, 
as well as a profound understanding of the subtleties 
of Baron Audrey's character. In order to drive Anna 
Mirrel to his chief, Paviak, agent provocateur, used 
without compunction toward this girl he knew to be in- 
nocent the manner of men toward women of the pave- 
ments. 

Hitherto Anna's room had been a refuge and a sanc- 
tum. Since Paviak had invaded it with his insulting 
looks and words, she had lost this feeling of safety. 
Now, every time she heard a step on the stairs, her 
heart jumped into her mouth, and she held with both 
hands to her chair until she recognized the step as one 
belonging to the house. 

Brought up under her mother's wing, living the nar- 
row, restricted life of the Pale, with its round of 
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homely duties and strict adherence to religious rites; 
then thrown, without the slightest preparation, sud- 
denly upon the world, like a fledgling out of the nest, 
she was still, in spite of her recent experiences, very 
immature, still something of a child. Her misfor- 
tunes, which had succeeded only in crushing her spirit, 
covered in all a period of eight months — too short a 
time in which to learn confidence and self-reliance. 
The stealing of the passport had been simply the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and then there was the 
crushing effect of fear which caused her always to 
lower her eyes instead of looking directly at people; 
and in addition there was her secret, morbid dread of 
the Yellow Ticket. Perhaps in the depths of her 
shuddering soul she unconsciously realized the truth 
which had never clearly presented itself to her mind, 
that we become eventually what we are taken for. 

Again footsteps ascended the stairs, unfamiliar foot- 
steps. And again Anna naturally pictured a purpose 
in them and imagined this purpose directed toward her- 
self. 

They paused at her door and a knock followed, 
light but sure. Anna never had visitors, so her mind 
gradually again reverted to the police. Incapacitated, 
chained hand and foot with fear, she made no attempt 
to open the door. After a few moments the knock 
was repeated. Scarcely breathing, with the nightmare 
of Paviak's visit still upon her, Anna still refused to 
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go to the door. The knocking was repeated several 
times, each louder than the other, but Anna still waited, 
hoping that the man, whoever he was, would think she 
was out and go away. He might come again — 
but this time at least she would escape. Perhaps 
it was some one Paviak had sent to annoy her in re- 
venge. 

The knocking finally ceased but the footsteps did not 
go away. Anna was assailed by a new terror. Per- 
haps the man intended to watch her door, indefinitely, 
until she went out. 

Suddenly she heard a shuffling sound, and she saw 
something white pushed under the door. It was a 
piece of paper torn from a notebook and folded. 
Anna looked at it with a fascinated horror as though it 
were something alive which had suddenly crawled into 
her room. 

She made no attempt to take it up and read it, for 
she was sure that it was either an insult or some clever 
ruse of the police to draw her out. 

After a few moments more, Anna heard the foot- 
steps recede. They went slowly and hesitatingly. 
Once they stopped, and she held her breath, but they 
finaUy went on and died away. 

Anna sat for hours in the same position. She was 
so still that a little mouse crept out from its hole and 
played around the floor. Though only that morning 
she had set a trap for him with a piece of chee^^ — 
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for his scratching kept her awake — Anna felt glad to 
see him ; he gave her a sense of company. 

Suddenly the odor of the cheese drew him to the 
trap. He was evidently a very young, unsuspicious 
mouse. Anna commenced to take a lively interest. 
She wished she had not set the trap — the mouse was 
so little, so harmless, so innocent of danger. He nib- 
bled the cheese boldly — Anna held her breath and 
shut her eyes so that she should not see the little crea- 
ture caught in a vise — strangled to death. 

Not hearing the click of the spring, she opened her 
eyes and saw the little mouse still nibbling unconcern- 
edly. The trap had probably not been set aright or it 
was out of order. 

Anna felt so relieved she clapped her hands ^d- 
denly and laughed. And the little mouse scampered 
back into its hole. But it had been successful in arous- 
ing her from her apathy. She commenced to think, to 
be resourceful. She decided to move to another room, 
as Paviak had no doubt informed the entire police of 
the district regarding her. She had grown fond of 
this room and she was used to the neighborhood. She 
had a tightening sensation in her throat when she real- 
ized that she was always obliged to give up — noth- 
ing was left that was sacred or dear; she had nothing 
of her home, she was separated from her graves, she 
had only memories. And she had often realized with 
terror how these were slipping away, fading gradually 
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before the absorbing, vital necessity of her present life. 
She saw herself without an anchorage, adrift on a 
black sea, tossed here and there. 

In the growing darkness the little light which she 
burned for her dead father and mother grew brighter 
and brighter. Anna gazed at it steadfastly and grad- 
ually it commenced to warm and to comfort her. It 
seemed to say, " While I am burning you are not 
alone, Anna." It spoke to her of familiar things. 
For, in her home, there seemed to be always an anni- 
versary of the death of a beloved one, when it was 
necessary to burn the light, from her grandparents 
down the entire line of relatives. 

Baron Andrey now assumed in her thoughts the 
character of a deliverer. She remembered his fath- 
erly and kindly glance when he said, " If you are again 
molested by the police, come to me and I will help 
you." She had seen the visible effect of his name upon 
Paviak. And she gradually awakened to the fact that 
Baron Andrey presented the solution of all her diffi- 
culties. And he had promised to give her a card to 
protect her from the police. Her spirits rose at the 
prospect of release from the necessity of fear. 

She decided to lose no time in asking Baron Andrey 
for the card he had promised her. 

To the men connected with the Russian Secret Po- 
litical Police human nature is an open book. The 
Chief of the Okrana knew that whetv Axvtv^. ^vtx^ 
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once threatened to go to him, her next move would be 
to carry the threat into execution. 

Anna rose with difficulty, stiff from sitting for hours 
in the same position. Her fingers were so numbed 
with the cold that she was obliged to chafe them be- 
fore she could light the lamp. But she promised her- 
self that she would have a good fire on her return and 
she would bring back something to eat, and she looked 
forward happily to sitting before the fire and drinking 
a glass of hot tea, with the sensation of safety which 
the Baron's card would insure. 

Happiness is surely a relative thing when all Anna 
looked forward to at present was to be warm and to 
feel safe from insult. 

She put on her little cap and her jacket. Then she 
caught sight of the note that had been pushed under 
the door. She hesitated a moment before she picked 
It up, and then she did so gingerly as though she was 
afraid it would burn her fingers. 

But after one glance she made an involuntary ex- 
clamation; her face showed the unspeakable chagrin 
of a person who realizes he has made a tremendous 
and irretrievable mistake. The note said simply, 
without addressing her by name, " Unspeakably dis- 
appointed at not finding you In. Will return. Must 
see you to-night. Best wishes. Julian Rolfe." 



XIV 

THE dinner party at Baron Andrey's that night 
proved to be rather a severe ordeal for Mar- 
gery. She found it a strain to follow the conversation, 
as she was continually wondering what Anna was do- 
ing. She had pleaded to remain home on the pretext 
of a bad headache, but Mr. Seaton was obdurate as 
always when there was a point of etiquette involved. 
Baron Andrey had prepared, and It would be unpar- 
donable to disappoint him at the last moment simply 
because Margery had been foolish enough to upset 
herself over the unfortunate affair of the afternoon. 

Count Rostov found his fiancee strangely absent- 
minded. During the beginning of the dinner he had 
done his best to be entertaining, but after vainly try- 
ing one topic after another to interest her, he gave it 
up in despair. And as he shrewdly guessed the reason 
of Margery's preoccupation, he felt reasonably jealous. 
That afternoon he had considered Margery's inter- 
vention for Anna Mirrel a slight on himself, and dur- 
ing the dinner her silence, her lack of response to all 
his efforts, deepened his sense of injustice at her hands. 

When Anna Mirrel left that afternoon, he had 
vainly tried to make Margery see things vtv z. x^'^^vdsSs^ 

x6s 
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light. She had become excited, even aggressive on the 
subject. 

The Count felt her refusal to accept his view of the 
matter showed a great want of confidence in him. It 
was also a grave reflection on her love and respect 
for the man whom she was engaged to marry. It 
would have been far more tactful, he thought, to have 
accepted the affair in silence. He gave Mr. Seaton 
credit for much better taste than his daughter in the 
matter. 

But, though Margery's arguments of the afternoon 
had incited his anger, her silence during the dinner 
made him uneasy. It was a new phase for Margery 
who was always very attractive and vivacious. 

It may have been that Margery was pK)ssessed of a 
greater depth of character than she was credited with 
because of this very vivaciousness. She had been so 
stunned by the entire affair of the afternoon that she 
had not at first realized how deeply her feelings had 
been outraged. She had expressed her opinion of the 
proceedings frankly enough to her fiance, and his im- 
passive attitude, his patient air of dealing with a 
spoiled and unreasonable child, had driven her back 
upon herself until she took refuge against him in si- 
lence. But his attitude In the case of Anna Mirrel 
revealed him to her In quite a different light. Now 
she looked upon him Impersonally. She judged him 
coldly and critically, apart from any romantic feeling. 
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After the tea, when Baron Andrey and Count Ros- 
tov had left, during the period of dressing for the 
dinner she kept revolving in her mind the facts that 
had come to light that afternoon. She had loved 
Anna so deeply and sincerely, like a sister, that her 
whole nature rose In revolt against the brutality from 
which she had suffered. 

But Independent of her affections, if it had been the 
case of a girl she had never seen, she would have felt 
just as deeply outraged by the conditions which had 
been revealed to her. She considered it her duty to 
protest against them as an Insult to womanhood, In 
spite of the fact that her father had declined to dis- 
cuss the question with her on the ground that It was not 
a proper subject for a young girl. 

Margery had begun to ask herself whether she 
would be satisfied to live In a country where such things 
existed. Stories she had heard of Russian barbarity 
and cruelty, which she had wished to forget when she 
became engaged to Count Rostov, commenced to re- 
vive again In her memory. If she married the Count 
and lived In St. Petersburg, It would be necessary for 
her to shut her eyes to the system of the Yellow Ticket 
and all similar atrocities, to be quite happy with these 
things going on around her, touching her at every 
point. Otherwise it would be displeasing to her hus- 
band. Even now her fiance had assumed a coldly 
tolerant attitude toward her, seeming quite impervious 
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to the fact that she had been deeply attached to Anna 
Mirrel and that she suffered through her misfortune. 
Margery's native shrewdness assured her that as a 
husband she might expect still less forbearance from 
him. She realized that Russia would not make over 
laws to suit her but that she would have to make her- 
self over for Russia. Niko, in spite of all his profes- 
sions of love, would expect her to adapt herself to see 
with his eyes, and think with his thoughts. She was 
intensely fond of him, and in England she had been 
very proud of his distinction, his culture, his authority, 
but she felt she was not fond enough of him to sacri- 
fice her independence of thought and feeling — and 
she did not feel proud of him now, not after having 
seen him listen unmoved to a story like Anna Mir- 
rel's. 

It was the first time they had dined at Baron An- 
drey's, though they had made him occasional visits. 
Once Margery had stopped there with Anna to leave a 
message from her father. But, absorbed by her 
thoughts, she had eaten and drunk absently, only 
vaguely conscious of the magnificent golden service, the 
heavy gorgeousness of the dining-room, the vista of 
the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room beyond. 

An hour after they had finished dinner, they were 
still sitting at the table which was loaded with fruit, 
bonbons and wines. 

Margery's eyes began to droop under the combined 
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effect of the champagne continually pressed upon her 
by Baron Andrey and the heavy perfume of the exotics 
scattered lavishly throughout the apartment. The 
voices of her father and Baron Andrey sounded far 
off, and everything appeared misty and without reality. 
She began to think that her Russian experience was all 
a dream and that she would awaken in Hurstly Manor 
to the sound of Laddie, her pet collie, whining out- 
side her door to be let In. But still her brain went 
on, involuntarily trying to solve a question involving a 
principle which vitally concerned her own life. 

Suddenly her head began to ache violently and, as 
Baron Andrey was explaining to Mr. Seaton that the 
choicest wines come from the Crimea and not from 
South Russian vineyards as he had suppposed, she rose 
from the table. Alarmed at her paleness, Mr. Seaton 
thought he had better take her home. He began to 
make his excuses to Baron Andrey. 

" Whatl leaving my table just as I was elated at the 
thought of another meeting with that fascinating crea- 
ture, the widow Cliquot?" cried Baron Andrey who 
had been in the highest of spirits all through the din- 
ner. " Come, one more magnum. Surely, you cannot 
resist the lure of the widow, Mr. Seaton I " 

" Margery is tired. We have been going it lately." 

Mr. Seaton's ruddy color had deepened from the 
wine and the fact that he had done justice to the ef- 
forts of Baron Andrey's chef. 
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" Mr. Seaton indulges in the luxury of abstinence,*' 
remarked Count Rostov. 

" I'm sorry we have to go," said Seaton, with an- 
other glance at Margery's suffering face. She had 
dressed in the first gown that came to her hand, which 
was a very gorgeous affair of Nile green and silver, 
which made her look even paler than her headache 
would warrant and gave her the appearance of a tall 
lily on a green stem. 

" The night is still young," remarked Baron Andrey 
poetically. ** We must not turn our backs on the 
young night. I am an unhappy bachelor — my friends 
leave me and all I have to depend on is — the unex- 
pected." 

" You're very cheerful over it. Uncle," answered 
Count Rostov, as he stood aside for Margery to pass 
into the drawing-room. *' I have seen cases where the 
unexpected came to a man and it was ' unhappy bach- 
elor ' with a vengeance. Take marriage in time — it 
is the only thing that can save you." 

" Marriage is said to be the only wise act of a fool 
and the only foolish act of a wise man," retorted the 
Baron gayly. ** I am neither a wise man nor a fool 
and so — I remain a bachelor." 

He was flushed with wine, his eyes were bright and 
wider open than usual. His air of happy anticipation, 
in contrast, to his habitual manner of bored and amused 
tolerance, gave Mr. Seaton cause to admire the youth- 
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fulness of spirit of a man of middle age involved in 
weighty affairs. 

Count Rostov looked at his uncle with an amused 
and slightly puzzled air, asking himself for the reason 
of this new phase. He was inclined to believe it must 
be a woman. Then he thought of Olga Petrovitch. 
He had often seen Baron Andrey's ex-mistress in this 
room — sparkling with jewels, gay, witty — reclining 
on the very settee on which Margery had thrown her- 
self, and now he could not help thinking of her in her 
prison dress, exiled in Siberia. He was in a gloomy 
mood to-night, probably on Margery's account. To 
feel that he was being weighed in the balance by a 
woman was a novel and disagreeable experience. It 
was doubly so, considering the woman was his own 
fiancee. He also felt a strong sense of injustice — it 
was absolutely ridiculous, he thought, for Margery to 
hold him responsible for the laws of his country. 

Margery also felt vaguely puzzled by Baron Andrey 
as she looked at him, standing in the center of the 
room under the light of the chandelier. His feverish 
gayety at dinner had added to her depression. She 
continued to feel as if she were living in some gorgeous 
dream under which lurked the consciousness of terrible 
tragedy — the sense of the smoldering volcano which 
Rolfe had talked about that afternoon. She had never 
from the first felt attracted to Baron Andrey. Now 
she felt, as he stood alone, laughing, in the midst of all 
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this luxury, that she disliked him more than ever. 
And, used to the old-fashioned simplicity and comfort 
of Hurstly Manor, Baron Andrey's apartment gave 
her an unhappy sense of empty magnificence. She 
had seen magnificent rooms in England only as the 
background for some gracious hostess and associated 
with a sense of family life. Her eyes, wearied with 
the intolerable blaze of light, wandered around the 
room, gazing at the rich, dark walls, the gold cabinets 
with their treasures of precious toys, the statuary, the 
alabaster urns with tropical plants, and the huge bowls 
and vases everywhere filled with costly exotics. And 
she thought it strange that it was for this man alone. 
She asked herself why Baron Andrey always sur- 
rounded himself with exotics. She had seen just as 
many when she had stopped In accidentally with Count 
Rostov. So they were not solely Intended for her 
honor. 

As a matter of fact, all Russians who have the 
means love to surround themselves with evidences of a 
tropical climate In their frost-bound winters. Only 
with Baron Andrey the love of contrast was a passion 
with which, judging from his Impassive exterior, one 
would hardly credit him. 

" You do yourself very well — for an * unhappy 
bachelor,' *' said Margery sarcastically, as the result 
of her observations. 

" You like this room? " asked Baron Andrey. 
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" Ye-es,'* said Margery hesitatingly. " It's just a 
trifle — barbaric." 

*' Come with me — perhaps this will appeal to you 
more." 

He led her out of the drawing-room down the cor- 
ridor, then opened the door to his sleeping apartment, 
decorated and furnished most luxuriously but with a 
prevailing light and delicate harmony. 

" Oh, how dazzling 1 " exclaimed Margery. " They 
don't look like a man's quarters at all." 

" I couldn't rest in what you call * a man's quar- 
ters,' " replied Baron Andrey. " They are always so 
ugly." 

Margery turned away, overcome with a sudden dis- 
taste, and went slowly back to the drawing-room. 

"What is the matter?" asked Baron Andrey, hur- 
rying after her. " Have I displeased you? " 

" Oh, no," Margery hastened to answer, sinking 
down on the settee again. Her father was still stand- 
ing waiting for her to put on her wraps, but for some 
reason which she could not explain to herself she felt 
reluctant to go. 

" You look displeased." Baron Andrey bent over 
her, looking curiously into her face. 

" My head is splitting.'* 

** I'm very sorry — I did not know," answered 
Baron Andrey solicitously. He looked significantly at 
his nephew. 
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In answer to the look Count Rostov left Mr. Seaton 
and went over to Margery. 

" It's that unfortunate affair — this afternoon," he 
said gravely to his uncle. 

" I was very devoted to — Anna Mirrel," said Mar- 
gery, sitting up and looking straight at the two men. 

" Don't be foolish, Margery," said Count Rostov. 
" Forget her. Come, lean your head back on this pil- 
low and close your eyes." 

" I think. Uncle, you had better lower some of these 
lights." 

Baron Andrey immediately touched an electric but- 
ton, extinguishing the lights of the chandelier directly 
over Margery's head. Then he discreetly left the en- 
gaged pair and joined Mr. Seaton before the fireplace. 

There was no light now in the room but that of the 
shaded lamps and of the fire. Margery closed her 
- eyes, relieved. Count Rostov sat very near her, full 
of solicitude. Margery felt that at the slightest en- 
couragement from her he would have put his arm 
about her. It would have been very pleasant to. rest 
on his shoulder for an hour or so as her father and 
Baron Andrey talked land. She was still drugged by 
the perfume of the exotics and the wine that she had 
drunk unconsciously, absorbed in her thoughts, but she 
made a desperate effort to fight it off, to resist a cer- 
tain magnetism which Count Rostov possessed for her. 
There was something working in her, stronger than the 
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influence of this room, stronger than her love for 
Count Rostov — the stirring of a principle. She 
knew that he would not easily resign her, and to ^ve 
in to him now, to allow herself to be soothed by his 
tenderness, would be to deprive herself of the power 
to resist him in the future. She had a feeling that if 
she once succumbed to the sensuous, drugged atmos- 
phere and let her head sink on her fiance's shoulder, it 
would be to give herself to Russia. And she wished 
to remain English, to keep her English power of 
thought, to make her stand against the thing that had 
crushed Anna Mirrel. 

" I cannot forget — Anna Mirrel," she said clearly, 
sitting up straight. " Neither can Julian Rolfe forget 
her. I have been wondering all through dinner what 
she is doing to-night." 

" A very distressing case," said Mr. Seaton, wishing 
he had taken Margery home before she broke out 
again on the subject which he had forbidden her to 
discuss. " How such a nice girl could place herself in 
such a position — it's most annoying to me." 

" It's interesting to note the different points of 
view," cried Baron Andrey lightly. " Mr. Seaton is 
annoyed. Miss Seaton is shocked. Mr. Rolfe 
couldn't come to my little dinner because he couldn't 
get a girl with a Yellow Ticket out of his mind." 

"And you, Baron?" asked Margery, looking at 
him intently. 
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** Oh — er — I am a Russian," answered Baron 
Andrey, bowing to her. 

" That is the most expressive thing you have said 
to-night," said Margery slowly. 

" Thank you." Taking Margery's answer as a 
compliment, he bowed again. 

" This will blow over like a nine days' wonder," said 
Count Rostov patiently, ignoring the thrust. ** Mar- 
gery is too sensible a girl — " 

** And too loyal a girl," she interrupted, " to think 
of deserting a friend because it was her misfortune to 
be born in a country where her religion is a crime." 

" No wonder your head is aching," said Baron An- 
drey amusedly. " You persist in knocking it against 
the inevitable. Love is the greatest of all teachers. 
Nikolai Rostov, teach your fiancee through love that 
what must be must be." 

" But not under the name of religion," said Mar- 
gery scornfully. " The true religion means love — 
love of humanity." 

" Mon cher enfant," replied Baron Andrey, laugh- 
ing, " that is not religion. That is — Socialism. 
You have been reading Karl Marx." 

" It may be Karl Marx, but it is also the teaching 
of Christ," said Margery calmly. "You may con- 
sider that what has happened to Anna Mirrel is no 
concern of mine, but a crime against humanity is every- 
body's business. 
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" Father, if a crime was committed next door to us, 
you would put your nose into it. What is the differ- 
ence whether it is in England or in Russia ? " 

" My dear, there is a great deal of difference," re- 
plied Mr. Seaton, inserting his monocle and looking 
at Margery in severe surprise. " You're forgetting 
that we owe respect to the laws of another country. 
And I don't know whether I would put my nose into a 
crime committed next door — I should leave it to the 
Scotland Yard people. It might turn out to be a very 
nasty business for me." 

" I can't respect any law which is not entitled to re- 
spect," said Margery, rising with her nose in the air. 
" The law of the Yellow Ticket, which gives Anna 
Mirrel the privilege of living in St. Petersburg only on 
condition that she should degrade herself, is revolting 
to the sense of decent women." 

*' My dear," protested Mr. Seaton, " I have for- 
bidden — " 

" Nonsense, Father," interrupted Margery decid- 
edly. "The women should take this up. It's the 
duty of the women of every other country to rise up 
against a law which forbids a Jewish girl to earn a de- 
cent living." 

Margery, always very erect, had drawn herself up to 
a taller stature than usual. With her intense pallor 
which made her finely cut features more marble-like 
than ever, her dark-blue eyes flashing, she looked vet^ 
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beautiful, and perhaps for this reason Count Rostov 
felt unwillingly stirred by her words. They reminded 
him that the Jewish question was the only discordant 
note in Russia's relations with England, and it had 
been the excuse for America to tear up one treaty. 
When America commenced to tear up, who could tell 
where it would end ? 

The Foreign Office had been getting a great many 
hard knocks lately on this question. Therefore Count 
Rostov had been instrumental in an attempt by his 
Chief to bring about some change in the treatment of 
the Jews, but the Minister of the Interior had de- 
cidedly resented any foreign interference with the do- 
mestic government. 

" We must be going. Father," said Margery. " I 
am anxious to hear something about Anna. Mr. 
Rolf e promised me he would come in and tell me — 
no matter how late it was. 

" Baron, will you ring for my wrap? " 

" It seems absurd to leave here early because you 
are not feeling well," remonstrated Count Rostov, 
" and then sit up late in the hotel." 

" I suppose it's of no importance to you if I don't 
sleep to-night," retorted Margery. " I shall wait up 
for Mr. Rolfe. I couldn't sleep without some news 
of Anna Mirrel." 

" Look here, Margery," remonstrated her father, 
who had a vague, helpless feeling that Margery was 
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getting beyond him. Still, under his anxiety to do 
and say the proper thing, he could not help feeling a 
secret pride in the spirit which she had displayed. 

" Now, what's the matter. Father? Do you object 
to Mr. Rolfe coming in to-night? " 

" No, but I object to losing my night's rest. I shall 
have to sit up, too." 

" Oh, come ! " cried Margery. " If you're not suf- 
ficiently interested, Niko will sit up with me." Mar- 
gery thought it would be a very good opportunity to 
have things out with her fiance. 

" Why, of course I will, if you insist," said Count 
Rostov. " But I do think it's very foolish of you to 
make yourself ill over other people's imaginary trou- 
bles." 

" You're at liberty to think what you please, 
Niko — and so am 1 1 " replied Margery spiritedly. 

" I think your father knows best." 

^^ I am not an uncharitable man, especially toward 
women," said Mr. Seaton, with a long-suffering air. 
" I subscribe to homes for the outcast and homes for 
the abandoned, homes for stray cats — and lost dogs. 
Surely this should entitle me to a home of my own — 
undisturbed. Why didn't she go to one of these in- 
stitutions — here ? " 

" Because, darling, Anna Mirrel Is neither an out- 
cast nor abandoned," explained Margery patiently. 
" Oh, Father, you give plenty of money to chatvt^ vss. 
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London. I want you to give something more in St. 
Petersburg. I want you to give just a little human 
sympathy to Anna Mirrel." 

It was very hard for Mr. Seaton to resist Margery 
when she put her arms about his neck and looked at 
him so pleadingly, with her dark-blue eyes. There- 
fore he said gently, patting her shoulder, 

" I would, my dear, but we must consider appear- 
ances. We are in a strange country ! " 

" A very strange country I " echoed Margery. 

Count Rostov bit his lip ; though he told himself it 
was very foolish to resent the implications of such a 
mere girl as Margery, he could not help feeling some- 
thing personal in her criticism. 

" The Baron and Niko will tell you they don't do 
that sort of thing here," said Mr. Seaton helplessly. 

" Oh — indeed ! " echoed Margery scornfully. 

The Count, folding his arms, looked at her intently. 

" Well, you know it's not usual for a nicely brought 
up girl to associate herself with one of a class who is 
not only outside the Pale of Settlement but outside of 
the pale of society, also." 

"There, now I" exclaimed Mr. Seaton triumph- 
antly. "You hear what Niko says." 

" Well, Niko, if you can think badly of a girl that 
you've known as well as you've known Marya — I 
mean Anna — all I have to say is that it's the ' scratch 
which shows the Tartar.' " 
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The Count drew himself up. His eyes flashed. 

" It might be the * scratch ' which shows that the 
future husband demands of his future wife that she 
should not forget his position or hers." 

Margery turned upon him impulsively. 

" Oh, indeed I Then I must remind you of a fact 
which is understood in diplomatic circles, that * for- 
eign engagements ' are made to be broken." 

** My dear I " exclaimed Seaton under his breath. 

Count Rostov's face hardened under the unexpected 
retort, but he remained silent. 

" Brava ! brava ! " cried Baron Andrey, applauding. 
" Margery will prove an excellent diplomat's wife." 
He did not take Margery at all seriously, but regarded 
her words as a little flash of temper because she was 
not allowed to have her own way. 

" My dear girl," he added, patting her shoulder, 
" you are exaggerating the affair of this Anna Mirrel. 
I have given her permission to use my name if the 
police should molest her in future. So she is ab- 
solutely protected from any annoyance. You need 
have no anxiety on her account." 

Margery looked at him half-doubtfully, half-hope- 
fully, asking herself if her dislike of him was unjustifi- 
able. 

" Take the word of one who knows," repeated 
Baron Andrey, in answer to Margery's look. " She 
is safe — quite safe." He watched his cv^iajt^^X^- 
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smoke curl up into the air, musingly, suddenly lost in 
thought, from which he was aroused by the entrance 
of the servant bringing Margery's wrap. 

" Is the car ready to take Mr. Seaton and Miss 
Seaton to the hotel? " 

" Yes, Excellency." 

Margery drew her wrap about her. She had been 
most anxious to get back to the hotel in order to find 
some news of Anna, but yet, something still seemed to 
hold her there ; she still felt that strange reluctance to 
leave. 

" I hope you are satisfied now, my dear," said Baron 
Andrey, retaining her hand in his. " I don't blame 
you at all for taking the sentimental view of the mat- 
ter — I understand your sex." 

"Of course, we women can only express our opin- 
ion unofficially," replied Margery coldly. *' You men 
are the judges. Good night." 

" I will not say good night," said Count Rostov. 
" I shall follow you to the hotel." 

Seaton took him by the shoulder. 

" Don't worry," he whispered. " It will be all 
right. Margery was hasty, that's all." 

" I hope so," echoed Count Rostov seriously. 

" Good night," called Seaton. " Awfully jolly 
party." 

" Glad you enjoyed it," replied Baron Andrey. 

Margery went slowly out to the lift, walking as if 
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she were dragging a heavy chain behind her. She 
was the victim of uncertain feelings, of a peculiar un- 
easiness and depression. She felt torn in two between 
her anxiety to get back to the hotel and see Rolfe and 
the unconscious sense that whispered Anna was near. 

Mr. Seaton thought best to maintain a silent policy 
during the drive home. Quite unexpectedly, things 
had gone his way. The unfortunate affair of the 
afternoon had been more effectual than any argument 
in opening Margery's eyes. It had acquainted her 
with some of the conditions to which it would be neces- 
sary to adapt herself, and perhaps taught her to realize 
what she would have to look forward to as Count 
Rostov's wife. In her father's opinion, Margery was 
absolutely unsuited for the role; she was altogether 
too direct, too outspoken; she felt things too deeply; 
her natural truthfulness and sensitiveness would be 
getting her continually into hot water. As a father 
and an Englishman he could not help feeling proud 
of the fact that Margery's inbred English character- 
istics rendered her unfit to live in Russia. 

His neutral attitude in the case of Anna Mirrel had 
been only the result of his morbid fear of saying any- 
thing which might be construed as an exhibition of 
bad taste by Count Rostov or Baron Andrey. 
Though Margery, unrestrained by any such considera- 
tions, had given her opinion fearlessly, her father felt 
that only youth can afford to dispense with dignity. 
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But he Had been more affected than he would admit by 
Anna Mirrel's story, and he sympathized deeply with 
his daughter. But he assured himself it was better 
for Margery to suffer now than later. His mind 
recommenced to hug a cherished project which he had 
relinquished when Margery became engaged to Count 
Rostov. The son of a neighbor and an old school 
friend who lived on a nearby estate in Derbyshire had 
loved Margery from a child. Now, Mr. Seaton was 
quite convinced that after her experience in Russia 
she would awake to the fact that he was a really fine 
fellow. But, in congratulating himself on his far- 
sighted policy In bringing Margery to St. Petersburg, 
Mr. Seaton absolved himself from any selfish motive. 
Positive that the dear child could not be satisfied any- 
where but in her own country, he had acted solely for 
Margery's happiness. 

At the same time, he felt that no one could blame 
him for preferring his daughter to be a plain Mrs. 
Somebody living next door to him to being a Countess 
in Russia. 

Margery felt quite awake now and strong enough 
to act up to her convictions. She intended to give up 
Count Rostov for a principle. And personally she 
did not want a husband who could take as a matter 
of course the law which was driving Anna Mirrel out 
on the streets. 

Fortunately, there' are always the young to make 
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tragedies of these things, for as people get older, they 
become hardened to hearing of the crimes against hu- 
manity. The slaughter of Armenians by Turks, white 
slavery, a massacre of Jews in Russia, have become 
familiar phrases. Momentarily shocked we shrug our 
shoulders, with the reflection that we cannot take the 
world on our shoulders. To make a tragedy about 
every one of the awful things that are daily happening 
on the globe would deprive us of the strength to meet 
our own troubles and to fight our own battles. And 
it is sad enough that this philosophy is true. 

But Margery's sensibilities were not yet blunted, 
and her innocence had flamed into protest at Anna 
Mirrel's story. She was ready to do battle for her, 
to make her cause her own; she burned to publish to 
the world the infamous conditions of which Anna was 
the victim, when an older and more worldly-ambitious 
woman would have laughed at the idea of allowing 
the misfortunes of a companion to influence her own 
life. However, Margery was young enough to feel 
she had the world before her. And being essentially 
democratic, she placed no very high value on her fu- 
ture title. 



**T^AI This is becoming a serious matter, Uncle," 

JL/ said Count Rostov. " Margery has lost her 
head about this girl. And Rolfe would not come to 
dinner on her account. They both hold me responsible 
for her trouble." 

" Nonsense 1 " laughed Baron Andrey, reclining at 
his ease in a great arm-chair near the fire. " Don't 
take them so seriously." 

" Oh, that's all very well," answered Count Rostov 
in an exasperated tone, " but I've made myself respon- 
sible for Rolfe at the Foreign Office. If he publishes 
this story we will have another scandal on our hands — 
and I shall be called to account." 

Baron Andrey began to laugh softly, as if enjoying 
a secret joke. 

" Da I Rolfe won't write this story when he learns 
that his heroine does not carry a Yellow Ticket merely 
as a matter of form." 

Count Rostov's face lighted. 

" How can he know that? " he asked eagerly. 

*' Leave that to me,", answered Baron Andrey, with 
smiling assurance. " I shall convince him." He rose 

x86 
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from his chair and commenced to pace restlessly up and 
down the room. 

Count Rostov looked at him penetratingly, still 
puzzled by some secret excitement in his manner. 

" Did you hear what Margery said about broken 
engagements?" he asked. 

" Don't let that worry you," said Baron Andrey, his 
eyes wandering to the clock on the elaborately carved 
mantel. " Follow your calling, Nikolai Rostov. Be 
a diplomat. Sit up with your fiancee, if necessary, all 
night, and let the burden of your song be, * Anna Mir- 
rel is an angel.' " 

Count Rostov's face suddenly cleared. 

" I believe you are right, Uncle. I have been mak- 
ing ' a mountain out of a mole hill,' as the English 
say. Margery is an only child and has been very much 
indulged. Perhaps I should have humored her more 
in this affair." 

" Decidedly — but after marriage don't forget to 
teach her firstly, how to respect her husband ; secondly, 
all Russian institutions." 

" Leave that to me," answered Count Rostov, laugh- 
ing. 

Baron Andrey took his nephew by the shoulders. 

" You must not keep the dear girl waiting, Nikolai 
Rostov." 

" You seem anxious to get rid of me," said the 
nephew slyly. 
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" Perhaps." 

" Ah — you expect a visitor — a lady 1 " 

" Perhaps." 

" You were misleading me, then, when you said you 
were leading the life of a monk." 

" No, I was quite truthful, but there is a limit to 
everything. Including asceticism. Good night." 

" Good night," echoed Count Rostov meaningly. 

As he was going, Petrov Paviak entered. 

" Excellency I " said Paviak, bowing deeply, first to 
Baron Andrey, then to Count Rostov. 

" Ah — so this is the — expected visitor," kughed 
Count Rostov. " Uncle, forgive me for misjudging 
you." 

" You are aware, Nikolai, it is my fate to be con- 
tinually misjudged." 

As Count Rostov left the room, Baron Andrey 
turned sharply to Paviak. 

"Well?" 

" My excuses, Excellency. I waited until you had 
finished dinner." 

" I don't want your excuses," he answered curtly. 
" I want your report." He threw himself down again 
in the arm-chair beside the fire. 

" Acting under your instructions, I visited Anna 
Mirrel." 

"Yes?" impatiently. 

"She became very excited." Paviak smiled sig- 
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nificantly. " She was going to complain to you — " 

'' But she has not come," said his Chief ominously. 

" She did come here, Excellency I " replied Paviak, 
with an injured air. 

Baron Andrey sprang to his feet, his face suddenly 
growing purple. 

" I was not told! Why was I not told? " 

" She was turned from your door, Excellency," said 
Paviak. " I was afraid to lose sight of her, so I fol- 
lowed her.'' 

" Where did she go ? " The Baron's official man- 
ner and his social manner were sharply defined. He 
spoke slowly to his equals, slightly drawling his words, 
with a calmly bored and tolerant manner. To his 
official subordinates he was alert and concise ; his words 
cut like knives and lashed like a knout. 

" She walked about the streets — and came back! " 
answered Paviak, calmly serene in the consciousness 
that it was for others to take the consequences of his 
Chief's displeasure. He had carried out his instruc- 
tions to the letter. 

"But who — who turned her away?" gasped 
Baron Andrey in a fury of rage. 

Paviak went to the door and opened it. 

"Peter!" he called. 

The servant entered who had brought Margery's 
wrap. He was a young Tartar, and he was shivering 
in his shoes for he had learned already from Paviak 
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that he had done wrong to send Anna Mirrel away. 

" Excellency," he murmured, bending almost double, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

" So you sent this lady away twice?" 

Baron Andrey had a third manner to his servants. 
He considered them less than dogs, for on the fidelity 
of his dogs he could rely, but not on that of his serv- 
ants. 

" You gave strict orders not to be disturbed. Your 
Excellency,'' stammered Peter, pale with fright. 

" You turned this lady away," said Baron Andrey 
severely, " you — you — " 

" The girl is here now — waiting — " cried the serv- 
ant quickly, cowering before his master's raised fist. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Baron Andrey, controlling him- 
self with an effort. " She is here, waiting. Apolo- 
gize to Anna Mirrel, you worm I Abjectly, you 
hear?'^ 

" Abjectly, Your Excellency." 

"Where is she?" 

" In the ante-room. Your Excellency.'* 

" Are you sure no one saw her? " 

" No one. Excellency." 

" Bring her here — no, to my study I " 

Peter went quickly to the door. 

"Wait I " called Baron Andrey. " Send up cham- 
pagne." 

" Yes, Your Excellency." 
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Paviak, his hat In his hand, looked questioningly at 
his Chief. 

" Petrov Paviak, as far as you are concerned, the 
case of Anna Mirrel is closed. Amuse yourself for 
the rest of the evening and report at the Bureau to- 
morrow morning." There was a light chink of gold 
in a transfer from Baron Andrey's hand to Paviak's. 

" I thank you, Excellency I " 

He was just going out of the door when Baron 
Andrey called his name. 

" Paviak 1 not that way I " he pointed to another 
door — the dining-room. 

Paviak smiled and nodded understandingly. It 
was not advisable that he should be seen by Anna 
Mirrel. Then he disappeared through the heavy 
velvet hangings. 

Baron Andrey went quickly from the drawing-room 
into his study. This was a room severely simple in 
character, which connected with his sleeping apartment. 
It was lined from floor to ceiling with heavy volumes 
in dark, rich Russian leather bindings. The library 
of the Chief of the Okrana contained works of all the 
French and German Socialist leaders in the original, 
besides every Russian work of revolutionary tenden* 
cics, forbidden throughout the Empire. 

A bright fire burned in the great fireplace before 
which lay a black bearskin, with the head. In which 
gleamed two ferocious eyes. There were other skins 
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about the room, and It was carpeted as well with a 
plain, heavy pile carpet. Near the fire was a capa- 
cious, dark velvet divan. The high-backed, hand- 
carved chairs were all antiques comfortably uphol- 
stered. There was a clock from the time of Peter 
the Great. The massive table and the bronze lamp 
In the center were also relics from an early dynasty, as 
well as the huge bronze urn which held a flowering 
orange tree — an isolated example, even here, in the 
somber dignity of Baron Andrey's work-room, of his 
passion for tropical bloom. On the wall was an ikon 
of Christ, a wonderful painting executed by a great 
Russian artist in obedience to an order from Baron 
Andrey. The artist, a free and enlightened soul, had 
put into his work some of his sympathy for an unfor- 
tunate people and his hatred of their oppressors. Sor- 
row, bitter pain, and an intense melancholy was the 
key-note of this Christ. In the wonderful eyes spoke 
a scathing denunciation of the tyrants of Russia, as 
well as infinite pity and love for the woes of His 
people. 

Baron Andrey had not been slow to remark upon 
this conception. The artist had replied: 

" Christ in Russia is crucified anew, daily and hourly. 
Arrest me, if you are pleased to do so, on the ground 
that my conception of Him is revolutionary." 

Baron Andrey had replied with his slow laugh, 

" It seems we can make artists as well as martyrs." 
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His study represented the serious side of Baron 
Andrey, It showed him as the Chief of the Okrana. 
It was necessary that the leading spirit of a political 
system, with secret avenues extending throughout Eu- 
rope and America, should be equipped both as scholar 
and philosopher. 

The effeminate luxury of the connecting bedroom, 
contrasting with the study, illustrated one of the curi- 
ous contradictions of human nature. In fact, the 
drawing-room, bedroom and study of Baron Andrey 
typified the three sides of his character: the man of 
the world, the sensualist, and the peculiar genius in 
whose subtle brain had originated the deep-laid 
schemes of the Okrana. The scholar as well as the 
sensualist was successfully hidden under the easy ex- 
terior, the bored and smiling complaisance of the man 
of the world. And each of his natures was the reac- 
tion of one of the others. Just now it was the turn of 
the sensualist, enjoying the anticipation of a new ap- 
peal. He looked about the room, then quickly ex- 
tinguished the side-lights, leaving only the lamp in 
the center and the considerable light shed by the fire. 
Then he closed the door which led to his bedroom. 

" Anna Mirrel, Your Excellency," announced the 
servant. 



XVI 

** A H, welcome, Anna Mirrel," said Baron 

XjL Andrey, meeting her with his hand out- 
stretched. " Your charming presence cheers my 
lonely room. It is really too bad to have kept you 
waiting so long." 

" I did not mind waiting, at all. Your Excellency," 
said Anna Mirrel bravely. 

She had been stiff with the cold when she was finally 
admitted, and she had thawed out a little in the warm 
atmosphere of Baron Andrey's apartment, but the 
warmth had made her sleepy, combined with the odor 
of the exotics which was strange to a girl from the 
Pale, ignorant of the luxuries of Petersburg. Dur- 
ing her long wait in the ante-room it was only her in- 
tense anxiety to get the coveted card which prevented 
her from falling asleep. 

" I should never have thought of intruding here," 
she added apologetically, " but you said I should ap- 
peal to you if I were molested and you would give me 
a card." 

She looked at him anxiously, standing stiffly, with 
her hands in her muff. She was very white with the 
strain of her hard day; there were circles under her 
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eyes. But the thought of the boon which Baron An- 
drey had promised her gave her a fictitious strength. 

" Quite right, quite right I *' assented Baron Andrey, 
stroking his forehead with a sudden recollection. 

" Your Excellency is very kind," said Anna hope- 
fully. She looked about her, very much impressed 
with the dignified character of the room. With the 
respect of her race for knowledge. Baron Andrey 
gained tremendously to her from the hundreds and 
hundreds of volumes with which he was surrounded. 

" ' Your Excellency,' ' Your Excellency,' " mocked 
Baron Andrey. "Why so formal? -Didn't I tell 
you this afternoon to look upon me as your friend? " 

" Ah, yes," exclaimed Anna gratefully, " And I 
have — " 

" Sit down, Anna Mirrel," commanded Baron 
Andrey, 

** I'm anxious to tell you — " pleaded Anna, full of 
her fright of the afternoon. 

" Yes ! but you look tired," interrupted Baron 
Andrey, leading her gently over to the divan. " Sit 
down ! " 

" Thank you," said Anna, sinking weakly on the 
divan. She was vaguely conscious of the odor of the , 
orange blossoms. 

"And you will take something, eh? A little re- 
freshment? " Baron Andrey put his hand on the bell. 

" Oh, nothing, thank you." She sat up straight on 
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the extreme edge of the divan, her eyes blinking in 
the strong light of the fire. 

"A little supper — to cheer you up?" he asked 
persuasively. 

" No, no. I couldn't, thank you." She had not 
eaten since her lunch at the Seatons' apartment and 
she was weak and dizzy from her fast, but she had no 
consciousness of hunger. She had only one idea — 
to accomplish the purpose which had brought her. 

"Not hungry? Not even for some sweets?" said 
Baron Andrey, in the cajoling tone with which he 
would have addressed a child. 

" No, thank you," repeated Anna, wearily. " I 
can't eat — I'm too wretched." She bowed her head, 
choking down her rising sobs. " If you will only let 
me tell you — " 

Baron Andrey gazed at her with a sudden solicitude. 

" Forgive my stupidity," he exclaimed. " You are 
in distress? Who has dared to molest you? " 

" The man who came to the hotel to-day," answered 
Anna, in the high, thin tones customary to her when 
she was excited or in terror. Her nostrils dilated, her 
eyes flashed suddenly at the recollection of Paviak's 
insulting words and looks. " He followed me to my 
room ! " 

" He could not have come to you officially ! " ex- 
claimed Baron Andrey, contriving to look properly 
shocked. Watching her closely in the firelight, he was 
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pleasurably affected by her great black eyes in- 
terrogating him so anxiously under the mysterious 
shadow of the inky lashes. 

" He said he had no official business with me," said 
Anna, in a low voice. 

" Well, you know I have no control over the men 
when off duty," said Baron Andrey, still watching her 
face curiously, without appearing to do so. 

" Yes, I know," murmured Anna faintly. 

" Why didn't you order him out of the room ? " 

" I did. He refused to go." 

" You should have sent for the police." His de- 
light that he was not disappointed in his expectation 
of a fresh incentive added to his indignation at the 
persecutions of which he was the author. 

" I threatened to do so," explained Anna, " and he 
laughed at me." 

" He laughed at you ! " 

" He said the police would recognize the right of any 
man to come to the room of a girl who had a Yellow 
Ticket, the same as he might go into any shop if he 
had the money to buy," explained Anna Mirrel in a 
low, shamed voice. Her eyes fell before Baron An- 
drey. Paviak's visit had disgraced her in her own es-. 
timation. 

" He talks too much, this man. How did you save 
yourself from his attentions ? " Baron Andrey glanced 
at her with a sudden sharpness. " You did save your- 
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self?" He went over to her and bent down until 
his breath touched her face. 

" You saved me, Baron ! " exclaimed Anna, rising 
to her feet. 

"I? How did I save you?" 

Baron Andrey enjoyed so thoroughly his little 
comedy with Anna Mirrel that he actually felt the part 
of benefactor which he was playing. His surprise and 
indignation at the wrongs she related were the 
genuine prelude to the loverly demonstrations with 
which he intended to honor her later. 

" I told him that you were my friend," said Anna 
confidently. 

" Quite right." Baron Andrey smiled at her ap- 
provingly. 

" And that I should come here and report his con- 
duct to you ! " 

"Ah! And that showed him the door? " 

"Yes! He left full of excuses, and I locked my- 
self in, fearing another might come. I sat there quite 
still for hours, so still that a little mouse bravely came 
out to the trap and nibbled at a bait of cheese I " 
Anna smiled at the recollection. Baron Andrey had 
played his part so well that he had succeeded in put- 
ting her quite at her ease with him. She felt secure 
now in the conviction that she would obtain the card 
which promised future peace and safety. 
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"And you caught the mouse?" he asked with an 
intense interest. 

" No ! " 

" Ohl how annoying I " 

" No — I was glad I " Anna eagerly assured him. 
" I had a fellow-feeling for that mouse and its escape 
was a good omen." She looked at him wistfully, wish- 
ing he would write out the card for her now so that 
she could go. But he seemed inclined to talk and she 
did not wish to appear impolite or insolent. She also 
realized that she was very fortunate to have aroused 
the interest of a man whose influence could do so much 
for her. 

" Why didn't you come to me earlier? " asked Baron 
Andrey, simply as an excuse to prolong the conversa- 
tion until he saw an opportunity to turn it into more de- 
sirable channels. He was far too refined a sensualist 
to say anything abrupt or coarse which might shock 
Anna Mirrel and offend the delicate sensibilities which 
made her so desirable to him. 

" I was afraid to move," answered Anna. " A 
little later there came another knock at my door, first 
light, then louder and louder. I sat holding my breath 
for fear the man outside might discover I was in. He 
knocked some time, then he went away again, leaving 
a note under the door, which I was afraid to touch, 
thinking it might be a ruse to draw me out. I didn't 
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move until it was quite late — until I opened the door 
to come here. Then I read the note and saw my mis- 
take." 

" Oh, indeed ! " exclaimed Baron Andrey curi- 
ously. 

" It was from a friend," said Anna sadly, " a good 
friend." She had fairly cried with grief and vexation 
when she realized she had sent Julian Rolfe away, 
when he had come to help her — perhaps with a mes- 
sage from Margery. It would have meant so much to 
her just then in her fright and loneliness, to hear his 
kindly voice giving her advice. 

"Would you have admitted — the good friend?" 
asked Baron Andrey. 

" Oh, yes. It was Mr. Rolfe." 

"Mr, Rolfe, eh?" Baron Andrey impatiently 
threw a half-smoked cigarette into the fire. In his fu- 
ture dealings with Anna Mirrel, he had not reckoned 
without Rolfe, but just now when he wished to 
monopolize her entire attention, her reference to the 
American journalist was slightly irritating. 

"Excellency!" 

Peter, the young Tartar servant, stood in the door- 
way, not daring to enter another step. 

"Well?" exclaimed his master. 

" Your Excellency, a gentleman." 

" I am engaged," said Baron Andrey in suppressed 
anger. 
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" But the gentleman insisted, Your Excellency," an- 
swered Peter, backing in helpless fright. 

"Well, who, who?" exclaimed Baron Andrey, re- 
straining himself before Anna Mirrel. 

He read the card which the servant handed to him, 
then smiled, glancing at Anna. 

" I am at the head of a department which 
never sleeps," he said apologetically. " I am like a 
doctor called at any hour of the night. I must see this 
man for a few moments. Would you mind stepping 
into my dining-room at the other end of the corridor." 

" Oh, no. Baron ! " 

" Thank you. I sha'n't keep you long." He held 
open the door for her and watched her until she en- 
tered the dining-room. 

" Show Mr. Julian Rolfe in." 

He tore up the card and threw the pieces into the 
fire. Though Baron Andrey was far from relishing 
the interruption, he realized it would be unwise to send 
Rolfe away. Either he had come knowing Anna Mir- 
rel was there, or he had come for information concern- 
ing her, when it would be easy to throw dust in his 
eyes and get rid of him. The desirability of remain- 
ing on good terms with the American authority on the 
internal governments was also to be considered. But 
back of his policy burned a quiet self-satisfaction. 

From his first meeting with Anna Mirrel in the Sea- 
tons' apartment he had looked upon her in the light of 
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a possibility, and he had immediately set Paviak to 
work upon her record. But now, after they had been 
alone together in his study, he was conscious of a 
strong attraction, and he realized that his con- 
templated relations with her would mean more than 
the passing aSair of a night. 

Considering these pleasant thoughts, he could afford 
to give Rolfe a few moments of his time, and, with 
the secret satisfaction animating the winner at cards 
who gives advice to the loser, post him, as a stranger 
in Petersburg, on the best method of finding Anna 
I-tirrel. 



XVII 

ROLFE entered the room in a concentrated haste. 
He had refused to relinquish his hat or coat to 
the servant. Always pale, he was now a sickly yellow 
with apprehension. Beads of perspiration stood on 
his forehead. 

" Ah, Mr. Rolfe I We missed you at dinner," said 
Baron Andrey cordially. They shook hands. 

Rolfe looked about him rather wildly, taking an 
impression of the general character of the room which 
marked the owner as a man of thought — and of 
knowledge. 

" I must apologize for breaking in on you at this 
time of night." He mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

"Apologize! For giving me pleasure? Why, sit 
down I " He pointed to a chair. " I revel in the 
unexpected! " 

" I had to come," said Rolfe, seating himself. " I 
am — worried ! " 

Baron Andrey shook his head. 

" Ah, you Americans worry too much. If you have 

no troubles of your own, you take other people's wor- 
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ries upon yourself." He shook his finger at Rolfe. 
" You — should be an exception." 

" It's about — " 

" I know," Interrupted Baron Andrey wisely. 
" It's Anna Mirrel you're thinking of." 

Rolfe looked at him silently. Baron Andrey of- 
fered him a cigarette. Rolfe shook his head, and 
Baron Andrey helped himself to one, lighted it leis- 
urely and leaned back in his chair, scrutinizing Rolfe. 

*' I warn you not to be carried away by this girl. 
Remember, she comes of a race more cunning than 
ours." 

" That is irrelevant," said Rolfe, impatiently. 

" No — taking into consideration that you are judg- 
ing a system by this one girl." 

" To me she personifies the eternal tragedy of Rus- 
sia," said Rolfe, gloomily. 

Baron Andrey laughed softly, repeating the phrase 
to himself. 

" That's a splendid headline for you, Rolfe — 
' The Eternal Tragedy of Russia I ' You're exag- 
gerating the affair." 

** I couldn't! " said Rolfe simply. " Do you real- 
ize that if Anna Mirrel's situation were put into a story 
and given to the world as fiction it would be looked 
upon as improbable, impossible ? " 

Baron Andrey rose and thrust Rolfe playfully in 
the shoulder. He was in very good spirits, both from 
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the prospect of his adventure and from the enormous 
amount of champagne which he had taken at dinner. 

" Ah, you ! Her story I Rolf e, you wouldn't send 
that impossible story to your paper, would you ? " he 
asked with an air of unbelief, sitting on the table near 
Rolfe. 

Rolfe knew that Anna Mirrel would not relish the 
idea of publicity, and he was hoping that his silence 
might buy some future benefits for her from Baron 
Audrey and Count Rostov. 

" We'll leave shop out of it altogether," he an- 
swered evasively. " From a human standpoint, it's 
the case of a delicately nurtured girl fighting a hor- 
rible condition, too innocent to know that it's a lost 
battle." He spoke with unconcealed bitterness, air- 
ing his own personal grievance, his own tragedy. 

Baron Audrey laughed. There was something ex- 
ceedingly humorous to him in Rolfe's perfect serious- 
ness. 

" My dear Rolfe, it can all be sifted down to a very 
simple philosophy. One must swim with the current. 
Instead of fighting conditions — Anna Mirrel should 
adapt herself to them — " 

Rolfe rose to his feet. 

** You'll find that this * delicately nurtured ^ girl 
will make her way, as such girls always do — to 
brighter and happier conditions in that half-world 
which so many men look upon as their better half.'* 
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Rolfe's eyes flashed their yellow danger signal. He 
ground his teeth silently. 

" That is our experience," said Baron Andrey 
lightly, seeming oblivious to the fact that Rolfe was 
becoming enraged. " This girl may be an excep- 
tion — " 

" There is no may be. She is an exception," re- 
plied Rolfe coolly. " Perhaps you are not aware that 
I intend to marry Anna Mirrel — if she will accept 
me!" 

"Indeed!" cried Baron Andrey. "Then I agree 
with you, Mr. Rolfe. She is an exception." He 
looked at Rolfe from under his eyelashes. " And so 
are you," he added softly. 

" Have you heard anything of her since this after- 
noon?" said Rolfe abruptly, ignoring this delicate 
thrust. 

"No! have you?" asked Baron Andrey. 

" No ! but I cannot get the thought of her out of 
my mind." 

Baron Andrey began to laugh softly again. 

" It's most extraordinary. We may leave the im- 
portant matters of life behind us, but we cannot put 
a pretty girl out of our minds I " 

Rolfe looked at him steadily. At first it had oc- 
curred to him that Baron Andrey seemed livelier than 
usual; now he was sure of the fact that he had been 
drinking heavily. 
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" I tried to see her this afternoon after she left 
the hotel." 

"Indeed!" 

" I went up to her room," said Rolfe. " I knocked 
at her door a number of times but received no answer. 
I was afraid something was wrong then. I left a note 
under her door. Perhaps she will never receive it." 

" Oh, yes," answered Baron Audrey, reassuringly. 
" She would be sure to return to her room." 

" I kept an appointment," said Rolfe with desperate 
intensity. "Then I went back again — but she was 
still out. I have scanned every store in the neighbor- 
hood, every restaurant, where she would be likely to 
go." He went closer to Baron Andrey, still looking 
at him steadily. 

" Baron, I feel there is something wrong — or I 
have gone out of my mind." 

" Both are possible I " answered Baron Andrey. 
" I beg your pardon — I didn't mean to be rude. 
We're all liable to lose our heads over a pretty woman, 
you know." 

Rolfe saw it was impossible to be taken seriously. 
He felt a growing anger against Baron Andrey, as a 
representative of the conditions which were crushing 
Anna Mirrel. 

" It's not a question of a pretty woman," he said 
coldly. " It's the system, the damnable system which 
is part and parcel of your domestic government." 
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" We don^t take these things so seriously in Rus- 
sia. That's only a very excitable, one man's opinion." 

" That's where you're wrong, Baron. You've 
kicked the under dog once too often, you'll find. It's 
getting on people's nerves. — I'm sorry, but you will 
get one off into politics. — Anna Mirrel's position is 
not a political question — it concerns the body and 
soul of a woman." 

Baron Andrey sank into a chair, puffing slowly, 
while he surveyed Rolfe with curious interest as a 
novel specimen which had not before come, within the 
range of his experience. 

" We are only concerned with the body and soul of 
politics, which is man," he answered. 

"And to hell — with the women I Is that it?" 
said Rolfe, the blood suddenly mounting to his fore- 
head. " Leaving out the law which invites Jewish 
girls to prostitution, there are thousands of women 
throughout the Empire, working fourteen hours a day 
in unsanitary workshops on a starvation wage. It's 
no wonder they prefer a life of shame to the struggle 
to keep body and soul together 1 " 

" Wks it Volentsev or some other enemy of the 
Government — who has told you this lie?" inquired 
Baron Andrey blandly. 

The result of the conditions to which Rolfe re- 
ferred and which the Government makes no attempt 
to rectify, is seen in the vast army of prostitutes, in- 
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eluding children of tender years, for which Russia is 
famous. The brilliance of Russians lady doctors and 
teachers and agricultural experts counts for little when 
placed in the balance against the tragedy of her women 
workers. 

" Baron, I have come here to ask a favor," said 
Rolfe abruptly. 

" You must not be bashful, Mr. Rolfe," replied 
Baron Andrey, with the flicker of a smile. 

" I want a search sent out for Miss Mirrel." 

"Surely,, you must be jesting!" exclaimed Baron 
Andrey. " Because a girl chooses to go out for an 
hour or so, you ask for a police search 1 " 

Rolfe met his look of amusement doggedly, the tense 
lines deepening around his mouth. 

" I am helpless in St. Petersburg," he said des- 
perately. 

"Well — I am sure the police will do everything 
possible for you I " exclaimed Baron Andrey. 

"Will they?" answered Rolfe, grimly. 

" Come — why are you so anxious about Anna Mir- 
rel? What do you fear?" 

" The police," answered Rolfe slowly. " It's the 
police I fear. They don't hesitate to outrage a girl 
carrying a Yellow Ticket as a matter of form. My 
God! " he cried, making a last effort to break the wall 
of Baron Audrey's manner, that of a light unbelief, 
admirably adapted to hide his knowledge of Rolfe's 
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desperate anxiety, " can't you let them do a decent 
thing for once — and find this girl for me? They 
can find her — if they want to." 

" My dear Mr. Rolfe, I should be very glad to 
oblige you," answered Baron Andrey, still amusedly 
incredulous, " but isn't it rather a paradox to ask for 
what is not lost? " 

" I don't follow you." 

" I mean that the girl has returned to her room — 
by this time. I should advise your going there at 
once. You will probably find her at home now." 

"And if not?" asked Rolfe. 

Baron Andrey took a few puffs of his cigarette. 

" If not now — you will surely find her in the mom- 
mg. 

Rolfe looked at hini steadily, beginning to be suspi- 
cious of his good intentions in the matter. 

" If I don't find her to-night, it means that the poor 
girl has been driven to something desperate. I'll 
never forgive myself for letting her get away this after- 
noon." 

" Mr. Rolfe, I can't accept your tragic view. But 
don't worry if you are unsuccessful." Baron Andrey 
betrayed polite concern as though he had just awakened 
to the fact that his guest was suffering from needless 
anxiety. " I will give you a card to the police — 
though you do distrust them." He smiled, with the 
air of humoring a child. 
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Rolfe took the card with a muttered word of thanks. 

"Ah, well. I hope there is no ill feeling," said 
Baron Andrey, offering his hand goodnaturedly. 

" No," said Rolfe, constrained against an unusual 
protest to take his hand. 

" We're not going to fall out over such an unimpor- 
tant matter as a Jewish girl, are we ? " asked Baron 
Andrey. 

" Oh, no," replied Rolfe, dropping his hand quickly. 
" When all is said, it is only a mere handful of dust." 
He looked significantly into Baron Andrey's eyes. 
" But that handful of dust happens to contain a soul I " 

Without waiting for an answer, he went quickly 
from the room, stooping more than usual, with a 
rather wandering footstep, like a man who is uncer- 
tain where he should go next. 

Baron Andrey stood looking after his tall figure un- 
til it disappeared, then he rang for the servant to see 
him out. 

" ' But that handful of dust happens to contain a 
soul,' " he repeated slowly. " What disgusting sen- 
timentality! " Then he threw his cigarette butt into 
the fire, watching it burn, and thinking of the soul of 
the Jewish girl Anna Mirrel, which was his to mold, 
to corrupt and fling into the fire like that cigarette butt, 
while he hoped for some unknown quantity which 
would color the affair interestingly. 

Another older servant, who had dominated Petft? 
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at dinner, entered with a tray containing champagne 
and glasses, and deposited it on the table in the center 
of the room. 

" Tell the young lady I am free now. No — 
wait — I will call the lady myself. You may open the 
champagne." ' 

The servant opened the wine and helped his master. 

"That will be all to-night. You may close up." 

" The chauffeur wishes to know if he is to take the 
young lady home to-night," said the servant 

"No, not to-night 1" 
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XVIII 

BARON ANDREY finished his champagne, then 
he went down the corridor to the dining-room 
to fetch Anna Mirrel. He opened the door softly 
and found her sitting up straight on one of the high 
chairs. 

" Come, Anna Mirrel," he said softly. 

She rose quickly and followed him into his study. 

" I am sorry. I thought the man would never go," 
said Baron Andrey. " I hope I shall be able to send 
you away happier than I did him. — ^A little glass of 
wine ? " 

Anna shook her head. 

" No, thank you." She was very tired from her 
long waiting. It seemed to her an eternity since she 
had left her room. 

** Oh, but you really need it," said Baron Andrey, in 
a tone of gentle authority. 

" No, thank you," repeated Anna. " What am I 
to do ? Will you please tell me ? " her voice had an 
insistent note, as she remained standing, her eyes fixed 
on his face. 

" And you arc going to take off your coat," he said, 

with the same gentle authority. He proceeded to un- 
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clasp the fur collar at her neck, smiling into her anxi- 
ous eyes. 

" Oh, no," remonstrated Anna, " I'd rather not, 
really." She put her hand up helplessly again to close 
the collar. 

" But I say yes ! " He shook her coat playfully by 
the edge of the front lapel. 

" Oh, Baron, really, I would rather not I " she 
pleaded. " Fm not at all warm I " 

"But I say yes!" insisted her host. "It's much 
too warm to sit in this room with a coat on. If you 
please — ^" 

She allowed him, though very unwillingly, to re- 
lieve her of her coat. She was very anxious to ac- 
complish her errand and get home. Her room 
seemed to her now like a far off haven of rest, but she 
felt that Baron Andrey was acting to her in a very 
hospitable spirit. With the object for which she had 
come always uppermost in her ntind, she did not wish 
to offend him. 

"And now your hatl" said Baron Andrey, after 
putting her coat on the divan. 

Anna put her hand to her head. 

" Oh, but I like to keep my hat on," she said firmly. 

To her surprise, he took out the pins, and raised her 
cap from her head. 

Then he uttered an exclamation. He had pricked 
himself with one of the pins. 
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" Oh, have you hurt yourself? " asked Anna, 
solicitously. 

" I shall have hat-pins forbidden to-morrow," he 
answered ruefully. Then he stood taking her in 
eagerly, while he staunched his finger with his hand- 
kerchief. 

" You are holding your thumb," said Anna super- 
stitiously, laughing a little nervously. Her hair was 
flattened by her cap to her little round head, and from 
beneath the curly edge of her fringe her great eyes 
looked up at him trustfully. He took note of her inky 
brows, which looked as if drawn with the hasty stroke 
of a heavy crayon; the short, straight little nose; the 
curving upper lip; and he thought that the full lower 
lip had the look of ripening fruit. 

"That's better!" he exclaimed. "Now you look 
like yourself." He smiled at her encouragingly. 
" Now we can talk." 

He turned to put her little cap down on the divan. 
Anna followed him. 

" You will help me I " she exclaimed, putting her 
hands together with a supplicating gesture. 

" Of course I am going to help you 1 " Baron Au- 
drey assured her. " But it is difficult." 

Her heart gave a sudden throb of disappointment. 
She had looked upon him as omnipotent. 

" Sit down, won't you," he said persuasively, as 
Anna stood anxiously regarding him. He pulled a 
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chair forward for her near the table. She seated her- 
self on the extreme edge of it and sat with her hands 
folded, watching his face. 

" I am only a servant of the Okrana," he explained. 
" For all I know, my servant may be my master. Our 
regulations for the Yellow Ticket are imperative, as 
you see it must not appear that I am helping you to 
evade your application. You understand my position, 
don't you ? " 

Anna nodded, feeling that this explanation from 
Baron Audrey was a great condescension to her. 

" I didn't understand," she said, knitting her fore- 
head. ** Before I met you at Mr. Seaton's I used to 
tremble with fear at the sound of your name. I only 
thought of you as the master of those who were so 
cruel to me. But you've always treated me so kindly 
that I soon realized how foolish it was to be afraid of 
you — and I felt proud to have met such a distin- 
guished man." She looked respectfully around at the 
rows and rows of volumes surrounding her. 

" You flatter me," said Baron Audrey modestly, 
looking from under his eyelashes at her little hands 
folded so primly together in her lap. 

" For the first time I had a feeling of safety," said 
Anna, speaking out her heart. " I felt I was at last 
free from the police — and I was so happy there, with 
Margery and Mr. Seaton. But it didn't last — noth- 
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ing ever lasts long with me." She shook her head 
slowly and hopelessly. 

Baron Andrey leaned forward with a look of per- 
fect understanding and sympathy. It struck Anna 
vaguely that this was the first time she had even seen 
his eyes wide open. His hand stole forward and 
touched hers. Then his lids drooped again — over 
the blazing eyes. 

" I'm not blaming you — for what happened this 
afternoon," Anna hastened to assure him, with ready 
justice. 

" How good of you I " murmured Baron Andrey. 
** I was afraid — you might have misunderstood. 
You know now why I could not help you." 

" Ah, but you did help me. When I mentioned you 
that man went away instantly." 

" Now, to continue," said Baron Andrey, smiling, 
" your position is like a broken chain. I am gather- 
ing up the scattered links, but I must have your help 
to put them together, and then — " He considered 
her carefully from under his eyelashes again. 

" And then? " she asked breathlessly. 

" You may do as you please." 

" And I could go back to my work? " she asked with 
a pitiful eagerness. 

" You may do as you please." 

"And I should be left in peace? No one would 
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force me to show the Yellow Ticket?" she repeated, 
hardly able to grasp her good fortune. 

" No one." 

" It's too good to be true 1 " cried Anna, clapping 
her hands. Her weariness, her depression, the frights 
of the afternoon — were forgotten in a moment. 

Baron Andrey rose and patted her on the shoulder. 

" It will be true if you can be sensible — and fol- 
low my advice." 

" Oh, I will, I will 1 " exclaimed Anna sincerely. 

" Well, then — now, let us take up the first — link. 
Do you love — this Mr. Julian Rolfe?" 

Anna rose precipitately, startled by the sudden de- 
mand for a fact which she had not acknowledged even 
to herself. 

Baron Andrey put his hand on her shoulder and 
gently forced her back into her chair. 

" Dear, dear, dear ! I pick up a link and you don't 
help me. You disconcert me. Now, how are we to 
get on? " He regarded her with mock dismay. 

" Please, Baron, don't jest with me," said Anna 
Mirrel in a low voice. She looked down, lacing and 
unlacing her fingers nervously. Already she began to 
think less of Baron Andrey for a question which 
seemed to drag something hidden in the depths of her 
soul rudely into the light, something of which she 
was only half-conscious, in the frightened sense of 
something forbidden. 
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" I am not jesting," said Baron Andrey seriously. 

" What can Mr. Rolfe have to do — with your pro- 
tecting me from these men? " asked Anna, raising her 
head with a slightly indignant air. 

Baron Andrey, in place of answering, poured her 
out a glass of wine. 

She refused it mutely, wishing that Baron Andrey 
would cease pressing his hospitality upon her. 

" You be^n badly," he said reproachfully, amused 
to see that he had offended her by his allusion to Rolfe. 
"You refuse my champagne. Well, welll" He 
held up the glass gayly. " A vous, cherie," he cried. 
She looked at him gravely as he drank down the wine 
and set the glass on the table. 

" I will not ask you any more questions in regard 
to your feeling for Mr. Rolfe," he said. " That 
point is quite clear, and his actions prove his strong 
interest in you." 

As he rubbed his white, beautifully kept hands 
lightly over one another, smiling, a diamond on his 
little finger shot out a ray of blue light, catching Anna's 
eyes. 

" But," he continued, after a slight pause, " you are 
evidently unaware there is another greatly interested 
in you." 

** Yes," said Anna in pleased surprise, fascinated by 
the diamond as he continued to rub his hands lightly. 

** Can you not guess who the other is? " he asked. 
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leaning forward, while his expression became sig- 
nificantly tender. 

" No, I can't," answered Anna Mirrel, raising her 
eyes to his face in surprise. 

" It is I," said Baron Andrey softly. 

She smiled gratefully at him. 

" Thank you, Baron," she answered. " You have 
already been very kind to me. Believe me, I am very 
grateful I " 

" I cannot go as far with you as Mr. Rolfe. He 
can secure your future with marriage, but I can secure 
the present with protection. It is therefore inevitable 
that you must accept — both of us." 

He moved nearer to her. She shrank back a little, 
but her eyes continued to stare into Baron Andrey*s as 
though they were hypnotized. 

" I come first because I am the present; but, alas I I 
make way quickly before the future. It will be a sac- 
rifice for me ; but, like you — I must bow to the inevi- 
table." 

In spite of his soft voice with its sentimental accent, 
his eyes held Anna's with a threatening intensity which 
gave her the sense of an iron will. His personality 
had changed to her in an instant. Now she recognized 
the Chief of the Okrana, the man whom Marya Va- 
renka had always execrated In her tirades ; she realized 
her own foolishness and inexperience in letting herself 
be deceived by his pretense of a fatherly interest. In 
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spite of his fine manners, he was bad at heart, bad, she 
thought. 

" I have picked up the links," continued the soft 
voice which hid an inflexible purpose. " The chain is 
now intact. Let me put it around that pretty white 
neck of yours ! " He slid his arm gently around her 
neck, his beard slightly tickling her cheek. 

She rose from her chair with a sudden cry of repul- 
sion. 

" Don't be afraid," said the soft voice, with a slight 
accent of surprise ; " I am not going to hurt you ! " 

He rose also and faced her, folding his arms lightly 
over one another. 

" We are going to understand each other," he said 
in low, deliberate tones, continuing to hold her eyes 
with his. Her sudden terror had not been unexpected. 
He was an adept in dealing with such symptoms. 
** Only you must not be afraid — you must not be fool- 
ish." 

His words brought no sense whatever to Anna's 
panic-stricken mind. Her only idea now was flight. 
She rushed to the door. 

"Going?" remarked Baron Andrey languidly. 
" How unkind 1 " 

Anna turned to him with a sudden cry of alarm. 

" Ah, you have changed your mind 1 " exclaimed 
Baron Andrey pleasantly. 

" The door's locked 1 " gasped Anna. 



XIX 

BARON ANDREY slid his hand into his pocket 
and negligently dangled a key before her eyes, 

" My guardian angel and yours," he assured her. 

Anna made a tour of the room, looking for another 
door, patting the walls with her hands in a blind, un- 
reasoning terror. 

'* Very inconvenient at times," said Baron Andrey, 
apostrophizing the key, '* but how fortunate to-night I 
But for this inconvenience you would have left me in 
anger. I should have been sorry for that and on sec- 
ond thought so would you. For you would not have 
understood the situation." 

Anna paused behind the divan, listening. 

" Now, then, I have arranged," exclaimed Baron 
Andrey, smiling at her, " that to-morrow morning you 
will leave the house secretly — as far as the world is 
concerned the same delightful young lady that you are 
now." He continued to give Anna a look which fully 
illustrated his meaning. 

She groaned a little faintly, holding with both hands 
to the divan. Then, as Baron Andrey made a move- 
ment toward her, she rushed over to the table. 

" You will only be different to me," said Baron An- 
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drey, following her, and enjoying the picture which he 
was painting for Anna Mirrel's delectation. " More 
charming ! More delightful — and afterward, if you 
prefer a life of domesticity — there will be that inter- 
esting young man, Mr. Julian Rolfe, waiting for you." 

Anna turned on him suddenly with the table between 
them. 

" You said you would help me — I trusted you — I 
came here — to seek — sanctuary." 

" You will find your sanctuary," answered Baron 
Andrey, meaningly. " But we will save much time and 
trouble by taking this short cut." 

Anna moaned again faintly under her breath. 

" Listen 1 " Baron Andrey leaned over the table. 

Anna put her hands to her ears. 

" Don't 1 " she said faintly. " It's too hideous." 

The soft voice building its clever logic solely upon 
the fact of a future life of degradation brought a sick- 
ening realization of her morbid fear of the Yellow 
Ticket and commemorated her enemy's final and signal 
victory. 

" Anna Mirrel, I have tried to avoid the ugly side 
of your position, which you seem to have forgotten. 
Suppose I open that door and let you out into the great 
city to-night." 

An eager look came into Anna's eyes with the 
thought that perhaps Baron Andrey was about to offer 
her an alternative. 
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" As the bearer of a Yellow Ticket — you go to 
what?" 

She shivered, watching his face with a fascinated in- 
terest. 

** Only a step nearer to the inevitable 1 And to 
whom? For what? You can no more escape that 
Yellow Ticket than you can escape from me and this 
room." 

Anna stood motionless, still watching his face with 
eyes in which there was no intelligence, only the same 
dumb, unreasoning fear they had worn from the mo- 
ment Baron Andrey had shown what he wished of her. 

** I have pointed out to you the means to an end,'* 
went on the quiet, inexorable voice. " You come of a 
people not slow to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered them. I count on this racial trait of character 
to bring you to a proper frame of mind." 

Suddenly, irritated that Anna showed no sign of 
grasping the advantages he was offering her, he seized 
her wrist, pulling her toward him. 

" Do you realize I am paying you a compliment by 
reasoning with you?" he said savagely, close to her 
ear. 

She broke away from him with such force that she 
staggered against the table, where she continued to 
gaze at him silently. 

He glanced down at his evening dress. 

" I am going to put on something a little less for- 
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mal." He opened the door which led to his bedroom, 
then turned and smiled at Anna. 

" There is only one way out of this room which is 
not locked. It leads to my room." He bowed cere- 
moniously to her, then sauntered down the white pas- 
sageway, singing ** Un Peu d' Amour." 

Anna stood motionless, watching the door through 
which he had disappeared. 

He had insulted all her modest instincts. She felt 
herself already outraged, soiled and degraded through 
his proposals. His touch in itself was a pollution. 
The thought of something still worse wrought her to 
the insane extreme of terror. 

Raising her arms above her head in supplication, she 
prayed intensely and silently to the God of Israel to 
save her from being defiled. 

Then she became suddenly alert. Her eyes darted 
about the room, searching for something, some weapon 
with which she could defend herself. She felt fran- 
tically all over the table, under the books and papers, 
for a file, or a paper cutter. In looking she lifted her 
cap with the hat-pin sticking in it, with which Baron 
Andrey had pricked himself. She saw him In a sud- 
den flash, stanching his finger with the handkerchief. 

He was still singing " Un Peu d' Amour " with an 
exaggerated tenderness which she felt was for her bene- 
fit, a new and subtle insult directed at her. 

She pulled the pin from the cap. It was quite a 
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long one, and she thought it must have been very 
sharp, for there had been blood on Baron Andfey's 
handkerchief. She shivered a little, then, at a sound 
from the adjoining room, she stuck the pin back in the 
cap. 

Her small, childish face wore a strange look of final- 
ity and decision. She was quite strong, quite capable, 
nerved for anything. But though full of purpose she 
had no clear idea in her mind. The God of Israel 
would guide her; the great God of Israel Who had 
taken her people out of the land of bondage and dried 
the waters of the Red Sea in order that they should 
cross in safety, would not desert her. 

Already He had answered her prayer. He had res- 
cued her from her blind panic of terror and made her 
able to think and act. The words of Marya Varenka 
came into her mind : " Every one suffers differently. 
So every one struggles and fights according to his na- 
ture, not realizing his own strength until he is put to a 
supreme test." 

As Baron Andrey re-entered the room he still 
hummed under his breath the waltz refrain from " Un 
Peu d' Amour." He had changed his dress coat for a 
handsome brocaded smoking- jacket of a rich mauve 
shade, and his boots for patent leather slippers. He 
lighted a cigarette from a lighter which was burning 
on the table. Then he went up behind Anna, who was 
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standing with her back slightly turned, playing with her 
cap. 

*' And are we sensible now? " He bent down close 
to her so that his beard again tickled her neck, send- 
ing a quiver of repulsion all through her. 

** Oh, yesl'' she answered in a light, unconcerned 
voice. ** It would be very foolish to be anything else 
when facing * the inevitable,' wouldn't it? " She 
laughed a little under her breath. She felt cunning 
and clever, a match for Baron Andrey himself. 

" Very foolish," agreed Baron Andrey with a quiet 
smile of satisfaction. Then he drew Anna gently to- 
ward the divan. She sank down in a comer, still hold- 
ing her cap. 

He stood studying her face for a moment, as she sat 
with her eyes downcast, drawing the hat-pin slowly in 
and out of her cap. Presently he leaned forward and 
took the cap gently from her, placing it with her muff 
and jacket. But she still retained the hat-pin in her 
hand. 

** Well, we're very quiet," he said. He put his 
hand under her chin, holding her face up to him. 
** What's working back of that pretty little head? " 

"Ah, you'll never knowl" answered Anna wisely. 
She twisted her head away from him and began to play 
with the hat-pin, sticking it in and out to its full length 
in the soft cushioned back of the divan. " They say 
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great minds meet — but great and little ones, never.** 
She giggled nervously under her breath. 

** Ah, my dear," remonstrated Baron Andrey. 
** You must not try to be clever. It doesn't suit you 1 '* 

" Now, you're laughing at me," replied Anna. 

" You are laughing at me," cried Baron Andrey, 
shaking his finger at her. 

" I can't help it," said Anna, still giggling nervously. 
" Somehow, it all seems so unreal to me; it seems as 
if I was playing a joke, just as a poor Jewish family 
once did in a village near where I lived. Am I boring 
you?" 

" Oh, no — I like a good joke," said Baron Andrey, 
moving a little closer to her. 

" It was late at night. The police were driving the 
people out of their homes. They had lived there long 
enough. They were too comfortable. They had to 
go on to some other strange place and begin again. 
This family, like all poor families, had silly ideas. 
They wanted to keep their home and family together. 
So they pretended to be in great trouble. They dressed 
the mother in a shroud, laid her out, and lighted the 
candle, and when the police entered they were saying 
the prayers for the dead." 

Anna commenced to draw the hat-pin in and out of 
the cushioned back of the divan. 

** The police are afraid of death — so they left the 
family in peace. They all laughed and sang with joy 
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at their escape — but the mother lay still in her 
shroud. She had died of the shock. — That was a 
sad joke, wasn't it? Wouldn't it be strange if mine 
were to turn out a sad joke, too? " She gave her lit- 
tle nervous laugh again. 

Baron Andrey went over to the table and helped 
himself to some champagne. 

" I'm not devoid of a sense of humor," he re- 
marked, "but — er — you're not a stimulating com- 
panion, are you ? " 

" I'm not champagne," returned Anna tartly. " I 
can't change myself — any more than you can." 

Baron Andrey threw himself down close to her. 

" I don't want you to change yourself. You are 
you and I want youJ^ He clutched her shoulders mas- 
terfully. Anna felt his hands burning through her 
dress like hot iron, his breath on her face. Her fear 
began to master her again, and she fought down the 
impulse to shriek out loud. 

" I think I'll take some wine," she gasped. 

" You will! " He rose immediately and went over 
to the table to get her the wine. 

Anna quickly drew out the hat-pin from the divan 
and held it behind her. 

" I think I've changed my mind, now," she said as 
Baron Andrey approached her with the wine. 

" I don't quite know how to take you 1 " 

** You know our old Russian proverb says: * Don'^ 
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try to drive in a strange sledge.* Every Russian is 
afraid when he is in a strange sledge, even you, 
Baron/' She smiled at him archly. She was quite the 
actress, quite mistress of herself, except that all the 
time her heart thumped silently against her side like a 
bird beating out its life against bars. 

** No," said Baron Andrey, returning to the divan, 
" I shouldn't be afraid, only — a little careful." He 
smiled significantly into her eyes. 

Anna rose suddenly, escaping his eager hands. 

" Ah, but you're so clever. I'm afraid. I'm in a 
strange sledge with you. You mustn't drive me too 
fast. You must give me a little time to get used to it." 

** You were never so charming! " cried Baron An- 
drey, seizing her roughly in his arms. 

She put up her left hand against her breast, holding 
him off. She had one idea now, to gain time, time, 
but not too much time, so that he would become sus- 
picious of her. 

** You gave me your word of honor — I should 
leave here secretly in the morning. 'i 

" Yes, yes," answered Baron Andrey impatiently. 
" Do you doubt me? " 

" Don't be unreasonable. Baron," answered Anna. 
" You know the holder of a Yellow Ticket must be 
careful of her reputation! " She gave her little nerv- 
ous giggle. 

Baron Andrey laughed heartily. 
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" Ah, that appeals to your sense of humor," said 
Anna, pressing him back with all her strength. 

** Of course it does! I thought you were going to 
become serious again." His fingers tightened on her 
arms. 

** You're not such a good judge of character as you 
imagine," said Anna, still pressing him back 'with a 
sickening sense of his desire for her. " You showed 
me that I cannot escape from this room, and as you 
said we must both accept ' the inevitable.* " 

" Yes, the police will never dare to interfere with 
you again — because after to-night — " 

Anna gave a cry. 

"What is it?" 

" You are hurting me." 

He relaxed his grasp a little, looking down into her 
face. Under the black silky mustache and beard Anna 
caught a nauseating glimpse of a moist, hanging, red 
lip. If that lip touched hers, she was lost. Then it 
would be too late. Her whole life passed before her 
in a second's review: her home within the Pale, the 
festivals, the fasts, the prayers; before her eyes burned 
a little light. There was always a light burning in 
her home and it must not go out. It must be kept 
burning. 

" Are you going to be good? " whispered Baron An- 
drey. 

" Yes," she murmured. The little light flickered 
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before her eyes. It must not go out. She must not 
let it go out. 

" Come 1 " With the strength of his fully aroused 
passion he half-dragged her, half-carried her toward 
the bedroom. 

" Yes," she murmured. Drawing back her right 
hand, she drove the hatpin with all her strength into 
his heart, up to the head. 

He gave a cry, staggering against the portieres. 
Simultaneously his face wore an expression of as- 
tounded surprise. 

Anna watched him, fascinated, as he clutched the 
portieres in an effort to keep himself up. Then he 
raised his hand feebly, making the sign of the Greek 
cross from left to right, and fell heavily to the floor. 

The force of his fall shook the grange tree in the 
bronze urn and a few petals fell directly upon him 
where he lay, with his eyes wide open and staring. 

In hoping for some unknown quantity In Anna Mir- 
rel which would color their relations interestingly he 
had not reckoned with those precedents where chastity 
has struck in its own defense. 



XX 

ANNA held to the portieres of the bedroom, wrap- 
ping herself in them and hiding herself from 
Baron Andrey lying on the floor, with his eyes staring 
and gradually becoming glassy. 

From the time when she tore the hatpin from her 
cap in her instinct of self-defense, in all her words, in 
her acting to Baron Andrey, she had been the instru- 
ment of an unconscious force which had given her a 
mysterious strength. But now that her danger was 
past, this unconscious directing force, this mysterious 
strength, had passed also, leaving only a little shiver- 
ing, frightened Jewish girl mufiling her head. 

The deathlike quiet of the room, broken only by the 
ticking of the clock from the time of Peter the Great, 
penetrated even through the heavy velvet portiere. 
Anna shuddered. But the full realization of what she 
had done only came to her later. Now she kept won- 
dering at the words and actions that had been the in- 
spirations of a perilous necessity. Her mind went 
back again to the last moment in Baron Audrey's 
rooms, endeavoring to understand how her hand could 
have had such strength, such deadly surety of aim. 
She remembered the little light flickering before her 

«33 
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eyes. Now she knew it must have been the light she 
burned for her dead parents. She had intended to re- 
new it on her return, but she had not dreamed that she 
would be so long away. It was terrible to her to think 
that the light might have gone out — the light which 
had burned for ten months steadily, and which had al- 
ways made her room look to her like home. Now, 
when she returned it would be quite dark. She must 
conquer her horror and get back immediately. The 
light must not go out. Therefore, God had reminded 
her. 

Suddenly she realized in a flash that she had prayed 
to God to save her from being defiled, and he had 
given her the strength to keep a pure light burning in 
Israel. 

A prayer praising the goodness and greatness of the 
Lord rose involutarily to her lips. Then she stood 
erect with sudden courage, but shrank back immedi- 
ately, drawing the portiere over her face. Just be- 
fore her on the wall was the ikon of Christ. Its life* 
like appearance had a startling effect on Anna. She 
had a vague, superstitious fear of the anger of the 
Christian God. 

Creeping out of the protecting folds of the portiere, 
she looked up fearfully again at the ikon on the wall. 
Then she stood riveted in surprise. For in the eyes 
of the face that looked down on her was neither hate 
nor anger nor blame — only a great understanding 
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and a great pity. They read all the feelings of her 
heart, they knew why she had killed Baron Andrey. 

She remembered the words of Julian Rolfe : " I 
have learned to pity the worst and love the best in my 
fellow-creatures " ; and Christ was his God. It was 
only in Russia that they preached hatred, that they 
persecuted — in His name. 

Carefully avoiding to look right or left, she went 
slowly over to the divan where Baron Andrey had 
placed her cap and jacket. As she went, an impulse 
caused her to turn and look again at the ikon. The 
eyes of Christ were following her. Their deep, sor- 
rowing pity brought her a fuller realization. Christ 
pitied her for what she was yet to suffer. And then 
she reckoned with punishment. The horrors of Si- 
beria graphically described by Marya Varenka flashed 
upon her. She saw herself there in prison, in the path 
of brutal keepers, forced perhaps to suffer at their 
hands what she had just escaped. The God of Israel 
would first give her death. He would be merciful and 
give her a quick death 1 

She caught up her hat and jacket and, always con- 
scious of what was lying a few feet away, looking 
straight before her with wide, dilated eyes, she reached 
the door. It was locked. 

She remembered that the key was in Baron Andrey's 
pocket. She quivered all through her at the idea of 
touching his body — but she wanted to get away. 
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Nerving herself, she went slowly toward the spot 
where Baron Andrey had fallen. She was conscious 
of the sweet, pungent odor of the orange blossoms fill- 
ing the room. She remembered now smelling them 
when she had first entered there unsuspectingly, and 
she realized something repulsive in the odor that had 
belonged to Baron Andrey. His love of sensuous 
odors had expressed his nature as a voluptuary, the na- 
ture which was the reaction of the other thinking, sub- 
tle, scheming nature. 

Shutting her eyes, she sank on her knees beside the 
body. Her fingers fumbled in the clothes, searching 
for the pockets. She finally felt the key. She drew 
it out, then she sprang to her feet, moaning in terror, 
and rushed blindly to the door. Still she was con- 
scious of the sorrowful eyes of Christ, looking down 
on her, and of the odor of the orange blossoms. Her 
shaking fingers turned the key with difiiculty. 

Once outside the door, she gave a deep breath of re- 
lief. Now that she had escaped from that room she 
did not care what happened. 

She thought best not to ring for the lift, but to go 
quietly down the stairs. She had no idea of the time, 
though she knew it must be late, she had waited so 
long in the ante-room. 

The night porter was reading a newspaper. He 
shifted it slightly as she passed, then, noticing that she 
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was poorly dressed, he made no effort to open the 
doors for her. 

It was a clear, frosty night. The snow gleamed in 
the light of the lamps at the entrance. 

Anna went a little way and looked about her fear- 
fully. She had never been out late at night. The 
distant jingle of sleigh-bells came to her and died away. 
Then another sleigh passed and with the jingle of the 
bells this time the clear air carried to her the sound of 
merry voices. People were returning from the thea- 
ter, from balls, from the opera. 

She walked in the direction of the thoroughfare, 
hoping to pick up a passing droshka. From time to 
time she looked over her shoulder fearfully. She 
walked with a loitering step, like people who have no 
definite idea of where they are going. This came 
from the consciousness of her crime which gave her the 
feeling that she had no longer any right to a home in 
Petersburg. Before, though she was the legitimate 
prey of the police, she had felt the right of proprietor- 
ship in her room. Now, she had forfeited that claim 
to a roof over her head. If she went to her room, 
it was only to wait there — until they took her. 

The constant sound of the sleigh-bells came to her 
as a reminder of the joy of others who had homes in 
Petersburg, who did not have to be arrested for a 
crime. 
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She heard footsteps behind her. A man passed 
briskly and looked back — at her. He saw that she 
was dressed poorly and respectable — and yet, why 
did she walk so leisurely at such an hour; and what 
business had she to be out so late, if she was as re- 
spectable as she looked ? 

" Good evening," he said, falling back with her. 

She gave him a frightened glance and quickened her 
steps. 

She was really respectable, he thought, and in the 
light of the street-lamp, when he looked back at her, he 
had seen that she was as white as a ghost. 

He kept pace with her. 

" Pardon me, miss," he said. " I don't mean you 
any harm, but it is very late for a girl to be out who 
looks as respectable as you look." His tone was sin- 
cere and he looked like a gentleman. 

" I know it is very late," faltered Anna. " I was — 
detained. I am going home — now." 

" I am glad to hear it," answered the gentleman 
ironically. " You do not seem to be very anxious to 
get there. Are you telling me the truth ? " 

" Oh, yes, I am going home — now! " 

He raised his hat and walked on. 

Anna endeavored to walk quickly, but despite her 
efforts she did not seem to make much progress. 

After a while the gentleman looked behind. He 
saw that Anna was walking with difficulty. She gave 
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him the Impression that she was in distress. He went 
back again. 

*• Are you ill?" 

"No — I — am — very tired — I was hoping I 
could get a droshka." She looked at him anxiously. 

" I will get you one." 

In about five minutes he returned in a droshka; He 
helped Anna in and she gave him her address for the 
isvoschik. Then she thanked him gratefully. 

" Is there anything else I can do for you? — I am 
afraid you are in trouble." 

" Yes," said Anna, " I am in great trouble — but 
there is no help. Thank you just the same." 

He stared at her, and, afterward, he stood looking 
after the droshka as it drove away, shaking his head. 

Anna thought vaguely that every one was not bad in 
Petersburg. The man had seemed anxious to help 
her, but she knew now that she was past all human 
help. 

She paid the driver and opened the door with a 
key. There was no porter on at night in the room- 
ing-house in the Kasenskaia. Then she climbed the 
stairs, trying to be very quiet so as not to disturb any 
one. She thought this would be the last time she 
would climb these stairs. And she would descend 
them once more — escorted by the police. 

When she reached her room, she found that the 
light for her parents was still burning, but very low. 
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Perhaps a few moments would have finished it. But 
she felt very glad of the feeble Eicker that welcomed 
her. ^ She looked upon the fact that it still burned as 
a good omen. But the moment after, she realized 
. that good omens no longer existed for her. She had 
considered the escape of the mouse as a good omen. 
Then she reproached herself for not being sufficiently 
grateful for God's mercy, for her case and that of the 
mouse were identical. Had she not walked into a 
trap — and escaped worse than death ? 

She renewed the light, thinking that after she was 
taken there would be no one to keep it burning. But 
at least it was some comfort to know that there was 
a light burning for her parents in Marjampol also. 

She had no thought now of starting a fire and mak- 
ing some tea for herself. The purely physical sensa- 
tions of cold and of hunger did not exist for the time 
being. With the feeling of a person who wishes to 
settle up his affairs before death, she tried to think of 
what was necessary to be done. There were two peo- 
ple whom she wished to remember — Julian Rolf e and 
Margery. 

She sat down, still in her cap and jacket, and wrote 
to Julian Rolfe: 

" Baron Andrey told me if I was molested again 
by the police, I should go to him and he would give 
me a card. I was molested — the man who drove 
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me from the hotel to-day forced himself into my 
room. I threatened to complain to Baron Andrey and 
he went away. When you knocked I was there, but I 
thought it was some one else whom the other man 
had sent in revenge, and I was afraid to open the 
door. When I read the note some time afterward, I 
cannot tell you how sorry I was. 

" I went to Baron Andrey's afterward to get the 
card he promised. He received me kindly, but when 
I wanted to go he would not let me. I tried to get 
out but the door was locked. Then he tried to force 
me into another room, and I killed him." 

The writing of the letter exhausted her so much 
that a cold perspiration broke out on her face. And 
as she read it, her effort seemed very poor, very brief 
and bare, compared to the reality. 

" He tried to force me into another room, and I 
killed him," inadequately conveyed her growing hor- 
ror. 

She tried to think of some concluding words with 
which to thank Rolfe for his kindness and friendship, 
but something black swam before her eyes. She felt 
a choking sensation. She also found it impossible to 
say " Good-by," so she simply signed, " Anna," to 
what she had written. 

After she had sealed the letter and addressed it an 
immensity of loneliness came over her. . . . 
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The thought of writing to Margery made her feel 
like collapsing absolutely and it was necessary for her 
to keep up. She wanted to be able to go with dignity 
when the police came for her. And yet, she wished 
to give Margery a sign that she had been remembered. 

Suddenly she thought of the Russian lace which she 
had sat up nights to make for hen Under the condi- 
tions now, Mr. Seaton surely could not be angry if she 
sent Margery the lace. 

It was necessary to finish it off first, and this opera- 
tion took some time, for though Anna was oblivious 
to the cold, her fingers were numbed and she had been 
sitting for hours that afternoon in a cold room as well. 

On the lace she pinned a slip of paper, saying sim- 
ply, " From Anna." Then she made a neat, flat par- 
cel that would go into the post-box. She had the nec- 
essary stamps, and there was a post-box near the house. 
The police might come for her before she had time to 
post it in the morning. So she decided to take no 
chances. She was keenly anxious that Rolfe should 
know the truth. 

She posted the letter and the lace, and came back 
to her room, panting from the exertion, for she had 
run to and from the post-box, and there had been 
the stairs again to climb. She was weak from hunger, 
without realizing the fact. But she felt relieved that 
she had accomplished her purpose. Then she sat 
down, still in her hat and jacket, and waited. 
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It would be six, or perhaps seven, before the serv- 
ants went into Baron Andrey's study. They knew 
that she was the last person who had been with him. 
Perhaps, accidentally, they might discover the truth 
before the morning. One of the servants might have 
heard his master fall. Anna knew from her own 
experience that when people are awakened from sleep 
by a sudden noise, they do not immediately spring up 
to investigate. They lie and think about it, waiting 
to hear something further. Sometimes they turn over 
and go to sleep again, but sometimes they cannot sleep 
until they have ascertained the cause of the noise. 
Therefore, Anna wished to be ready. Not for worlds 
would she have undressed herself and gone to bed. 

After the diversion of sending off her last messages 
to Rolfe and Margery, her horror reasserted itself. 
When she had closed the door of Baron Andrey's 
room, she thought she had left it behind her. But 
now she kept seeing Baron Andrey's eyes as they had 
looked when he feebly made the sign of the cross — 
wide open and staring into Eternity. She shuddered 
when she thought she had struck so true that he had 
had only one second of consciousness to realize — and 
reckon with God. 

She had always seen him with eyes habitually half- 
closed, with their look of bored amusement, and she 
remembered how terrible she had thought them when 
she first saw them open and blazing into hers. But 
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that was insignificant compared to the horror of those 
eyes unsealed — after death. 

Her mind went back to the room at Baron Andrey's, 
with its dim light and the flowers whose strong odor 
held something repulsive of Baron Andrey. She felt 
its strange, ghostly quietness, accentuated by the tick- 
ing of the clock. She saw the orderly rows of volumes 
with their rich bindings, gleaming on the walls; the 
champagne on the table ; the still outline on the floor ; 
and the face of Christ looking down from the wall, 
with the eyes that denounced — and yet pitied. 

She slept fitfully, on and off, sitting up in her chair, 
but always with the consciousness of the room in her 
mind. Sometimes she saw herself going into the 
room — and bending over the figure on the floor, with 
her eyes shut, as they had been when she took the 
key. She was always waiting for some one else to 
come in and discover Baron Andrey and notify the 
police. She heard plainly all through the night the 
ticking of Baron Audrey's clock, and she had the con- 
sciousness of the face of Christ looking at her. 

She said her prayers often, after each brief period 
of unconsciousness, but they did not succeed in driving 
away the vivid impression of the scene of her crime 
until dawn when, fortunately, she commenced to dream 
of Marjampol and her childhood. 

When she awoke it was broad daylight. She stared 
stupidly before her, wondering why she was sitting up 
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dressed. In a second she remembered everything. 
But she told herself it had been a bad nightmare. But 
there was the fact that she was dressed. She looked 
about her for further evidence, and she saw among the 
writing materials on the table where she had written 
to Rolfe one page which she had thrown away and 
written over because she had blotted it. And the lace 
was gone. 

She looked at her little clock on her bureau. It was 
seven o'clock. They had not come for her. 

At eight she still sat there waiting. 

In the meantime she had made her toilette mechani- 
cally, started a fire and drunk some tea, but always with 
that curious sense of waiting. 

She was greatly astonished when the baker arrived 
as usual with her rolls. And when she heard the post- 
man, and the porter sweeping the stairs. Because she 
felt that everything was over with her now, on account 
of her crime, she thought the world's machinery had 
come to a stop — a feeling common to people after a 
calamity. 

At nine o'clock she could not wait any longer, for 
her horror of the night before came over her again. 
So she went out and walked on the streets aimlessly, 
hoping the police would find her. She walked for 
hours without any knowledge of the streets or the lo- 
calities. 

Sometimes she felt as if she were followed, 
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but she waited still for the hand on her shoulder and 
the voice saying, " Anna Mirrel, I arrest you in the 
name of the Czar." She became blue and stiff; she 
was ready to drop with exhaustion. In twenty-four 
hours she had had only a glass of tea, but she could 
not stop walking. The motion kept off the horror to 
some extent, though her mind kept rehearsing the de- 
tails of the night before, and she had mechanically 
taken the remaining hat-pin from her cap and held it 
In her hand. 

She began to be conscious that people were looking 
strangely at her. And this frightened her. She 
thought that perhaps she had better go to the Bureau 
of the Okrana and confess that she had killed their 
Chief. Endeavoring to gain the courage for this» she 
kept on walking, aimlessly. 



XXI 

* * T T AS Count Rostov returned ? " inquired the As- 

JL JL sistant Chief of the Okrana^ Monsieur Zou- 
batoff. 

" No, sir," answered Boglasky, the secretary who 
was writing at a desk. 

" No message from him? " 

"No, sir." 

" Vassellevitch I " 

The attendant standing at the entrance door saluted 
the Assistant Chief. 

"Tell them that Count Rostov must not be kept 
waiting, that he is to be admitted to me the moment he 
returns." 

" Yes, Excellency." Vassellevitch saluted again and 
gave the order through a tube in the wall. 

The inner private official sanctum was a comfortable 

room, dark in tone with heavy woodwork and solid 

arm-chairs covered in maroon-colored leather. The 

several doors were doubled. The inner doors were 

heavily padded in dark leather, studded with nails ; the 

outer doors of wood. One led to what had been the 

private room of the Chief of the Okrana. 

Monsieur ZoubatoS sat at a massive table laden with 
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papers, which, however, received no share of his at- 
tention. He appeared absorbed in the endeavor to 
solve a problem. There were three other high chairs 
at this table. One at the head was draped in black, 
in the center of which was a large rosette of white 
crepe. 

Above the table in the wall was an ikon of the 
Czar. In a different part of the wall was another 
ikon, in a glass case, of the Crucifixion. From the 
high double window could be seen a view of the city 
and the adjoining cathedral of St. Isaac's with the great 
dome topped with a cross in burnished gold, now in 
shadow, as the sun's rays were shining on the lower 
part of the Cathedral parallel with the stone walls of 
the old fortress which was the headquarters of the 
Okrana. With the exception of the rooms fitted up 
for the offices of the Okrana, the fortress stands as it 
was originally, a relic of mediaevalism ; the fitting scene 
for the operations of a criminal body; the ideal home 
for the Okrana, the most terrible instrument of power 
in Russia. The prison cells of a thousand years ago 
can still tell tales of torture inflicted on helpless poli- 
tical prisoners. The most atrocious crimes have been 
committed here, for which the world is no wiser. 

Vassellevitch opened the huge iron entrance door 
to admit two guards who held a prisoner between 
them. He had a clear-cut face with flashing dark eyes. 
He looked like a student. 
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As he entered he said something to his guard, with 
a cynical expression. 

"What has the prisoner just said?" asked Zou- 
batoff. 

The officer to whom the young man had spoken hesi- 
tated. 

" rU answer for them, M. Zoubatoff," said the 
prisoner, smiling cheerfully. "They have sworn to 
so many lies already on my account that they don't 
know how to tell the truth. I said it was very kind 
of the Secret Police to let me in here behind the scenes 
to see the men the country has been handed over to, 
men who are police spies by training and assassins by 
conviction." 

To prove that such accusations were no new ex- 
perience, not the slightest change of expression was 
perceptible on the stony features of Monsieur 
Zoubatoff. In answer he contented himself with one 
single word of abuse which fell from his lips with the 
ease of long custom. 

"Animal!" 

The student lifted his head imperatively. 

" Hush ! " he said, with a listening expression. 

The guards, Vasscllevitch, Monsieur Zoubatoff him- 
self, followed his example unconsciously. 

" Do you hear that machine? It's tearing human 
beings to pieces. It's the secret press of the police 
printing inflammatory pamphlets inciting Holy Rus- 
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sia to murder the Jews. And Zoubatoff, the printer's 
* devil,' carries the copy of his ' master ' the minister 
to the press." 

Zoubatoff scowled and pointed silently to the door. 
The prisoner laughed mockingly as he was taken out. 

Zoubatoff sat tapping on the table with his long 
white fingers, still absorbed in the problem from which 
he had been scarcely aroused by the entrance of the 
prisoner. He was a man of about fifty years of age, 
massively built, with great shoulders and an impassive 
face — a mask — curiously similar, with the clear, im- 
posing line from brow to chin, to those imperial pro- 
files stamped on old Roman coins. He had iron-gray 
hair white at the temples, and the gray eyes were deeply 
set beneath black, overhanging brows. 

The doors opened again to admit a woman re- 
spectably dressed, of middle age. She entered diffi- 
dently, holding a paper in her hand. She looked as 
if she had been weeping. Vassellevitch pointed to 
Monsieur Zoubatoff and she laid the paper before him. 
She was apparently the mother of the young student, 
as there was a resemblance between them. 

While Zoubatoff glanced over the paper she read 
his face anxiously, as if her life depended upon him, 
but the impassive face remained the same. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Monsieur Zoubatoff, intent on his own 
thoughts, did not read the paper. 

He signed to the attendant and Vassellevitch walked 
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in front of the woman, pointing to the entrance door. 
She understood that this was all, and she looked wildly 
at ZoubatoS. 

" For the love of God! " she cried. " You won't 
let them condemn my son. I proved to you he was 
innocent." She seized his hand and kissed it. 

" We will do what we can," replied ZoubatofiF. 

Vassellevitch opened the door for her. There was 
the sound of a sharp command in the corridor. A 
squad of soldiers went by, escorting some prisoners. 
Among them the mother caught sight of the student. 
She gave a cry of despair. 

" My son ! my son ! They are taking my son ! " 

The heavy door closed with a sharp snap, shutting 
out all further sound. Just then the sun rose to the 
great dome of the cathedral, illuminating even the 
cross. 

"What a beautiful day I" said Zoubatoff. "Vas- 
sellevitch ! Pass the cigarettes ! " 

As he took one from the bowl Vassellevitch handed 
him, his eyes gleamed with sudden hatred. 

" They are getting too strong, these Jews. I would 
give my position for one free day among them. Vas- 
sellevitch, give the order to print five thousand more 
pamphlets. And give the order that every shop and 
factory owned by Jews must display this pamphlet or 
tl>eir places will be sacked." 

" Yes, Excellency." 
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" Find out whether Petrov Paviak has returned 
from the Civil Court." 

Vassellevitch inquired through the tube in the wall 
and replied in the affirmative. 

" Say that I wish to see him at once." 

A few moments after Vassellevitch gave the order, 
Paviak entered with his coat on, his hat in his hand. 

" Any further reports from Schouvaloff concerning 
Anna Mirrel?" 

"Yes, Excellency. She is still walking about* the 
Nevskoi Prospect." 

" We do not wish to lose her yet!* 

" Schouvaloff said he would see no accident hap- 
pened to her.'* He gave Zoubatoff a paper. " Here 
Is the list of the Jews condemned this morning." 

Zoubatoff ran his eyes over the paper. 

" Did you question them in regard to this Jewish 
girl?" 

" Yes, Excellency. They refused to answer my 
questions. They laughed at me." 

" These Jews are not human beings," said Zoubatoff 
slowly. " They are condemned — and they laugh." 
He continued to look over the list, slowly puffing his 
cigarette. 

Paviak removed his coat and seated himself at a 
desk near that of the secretary. 

"Twenty-nine, eh? The first installment of the 
debt we owe our dead Chief." Zoubatoff looked at 
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the chair which had been that of Baron Andrey, draped 
in mourning. 

** Paviak ! Would you like a holiday? " 

"Yes, ExceUency!" 

** Then to-morrow, take four of our good men with 
you to Tasepevka within the Pale of Settlement. Tell 
them to leave their uniforms behind. And remember 
the command which is dear to all patriots of Holy 
Russia : if you kill a Jew it does not matter ; but if you 
strike one and do not kill him you are placed upon 
trial, for if he is killed he will rebel no more, but if 
you have not killed him it is yourself who is the cause 
of the disorder — and you must not cause disorder." 

Paviak's green eyes smiled appreciatively behind 
their glasses. 

** You may trust me. Excellency. I will not cause 
disorder." He bowed with deep respect and returned 
to his desk. It was more than likely that Monsieur 
Zoubatoff would succeed Baron Andrey as Chief of the 
Okrana. 

** It is only with my trained and practiced agents of 
Petersburg that I can get delicate work and diplomatic 
results," said Zoubatoff, leaning back and smoking leis- 
urely. " What can be expected from the clumsy hands 
of these provincial agents ? Those people in Kief have 
made nothing but blunders. I can hear the subtle 
Stolypin grinding his teeth in his grave at the manner 
in which his successors have conducted the Ritual case." 
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He threw away his cigarette butt with an angry ges- 
ture. '' Such blunders ! " 

" Yes, Excellency," answered Boglasky with hu- 
mility. " And have you read the foreign press, espe- 
cially the English and American papers? They are 
very severe on us." 

Zoubatoff half-rose from his chair, bringing his 
clenched fist down heavily on the table. 

" And why? " he demanded. " Because a Jew is in 
the dock. They are not serious, these Americans. 
Life is a game to them. They are crazy. But we 
will not lose our heads. Oh, no!" He took up a 
newspaper that lay before him open on the table. 
" We will show these foreign censors we are not play- 
ers in a game." 

He fixed his eyes with a heavy frown on an an- 
nouncement, marked, of the death of the Chief of the 
Okrana, which read : " We regret to announce that 
Baron Stephan Sergius Lobanoff Andrey, Chief of the 
Okrana, died early this morning after an operation for 
appendicitis." 

At a peremptory knock Vassellevitch opened one of 
the padded doors, showing a glimpse of another 
wooden door beyond, and closed it behind him. Then 
almost immediately the padded door opened again, ad- 
mitting Count Rostov. 

" Count Rostov! " announced Vassellevitch. 

" I fear I am late," said Count Rostov, breathing 
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quickly and sinking into a chair opposite Zoubatoff. 
" There were so many details to arrange in regard to 
my uncle's funeral. Your message was very press- 
ing." He leaned over the table anxiously. " What is 
wrong, M. Zoubatoff ? '* 

Zoubatoff threw down the newspaper he was hold- 
ing. 

** This announcement in the Nova Fremja/^ he 
responded. 

" I considered it very carefully before I sent it out," 
answered Count Rostov. He spoke in a subdued 
tone, and he looked very worn and anxious, like a man 
who has received a shock. '^ I also submitted it to a 
family council." 

" You would have done better had you submitted it 
to me," answered Zoubatoff autocratically. He 
leaned forwards looking into the face of the younger 
man. ^^ Why did you do this?" he asked tensely, 
knocking the announcement with his white knuckles. 

*' Monsieur Zoubatoff, in the face of all I've told 
you, I'm sure you realize the situation," answered 
Count Rostov in a voice which betrayed that Zou- 
batoff's question was straining a highly nervous tension. 
" You see how serious it would be if the true story of 
my uncle's death got out, not only for our family but 
for Russia. The press of the world is ringing with 
this Ritual case. It has stirred up all the old scan- 
dals against us which had been forgotten." 
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" The world is crazy," answered Zoubatoff con- 
temptuously. " Are we to ask permission every time 
we make a move? Are we to be afraid, like France, 
and be swept off our feet by outside opinion? " 

" Pardon, you're wrong. Monsieur Zoubatoff," said 
Count Rostov. Notwithstanding his air of deference 
to the older man, his manner carried a quiet convic- 
tion. ** It was not fear which made France do jus- 
tice to Dreyfus. It was an autocrat far greater and 
stronger than the one who governs Russia." Count 
Rostov saluted the ikon of the Czar, Monsieur 
Zoubatoff following his example. 

" Public opinion. We have put our foot upon it, 
but if we continue in this mistaken policy, one day pub- 
lic opinion will put its foot on us." 

Zoubatoff, the patriotic Russian guarding his me- 
diaeval citadel, smiled contemptuously. 

" Pshaw 1 There will be no scandal against Rus- 



sia. 



** Monsieur Zoubatoff," answered the other patri- 
otic Russian who had deserted the mediaeval citadel, 
" the Jew is the under dog. But Russia must not play 
into his hands. Every time you kick him, the onlooker 
cries * shame 1 ' I am insisting on this point in order 
that you shall understand the immense interest which 
the Foreign Office is taking in the murder of my uncle. 
Baron Andrey. My interest is a personal one as well, 
and I ask you, no matter what happens, to keep his 
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name clear of the mud which will no doubt be thrown 
upon it by this girl Anna Mirrel. I ask this not only 
for political reasons but for the sake of my uncle's 
influential family connections who look upon you as the 
next Chief of the Okrana." 

Count Rostov took out his wallet and produced a 
letter. 

"I have here a letter — it is private — but there 
is something in it that concerns you very closely. It 
is signed by the principal members of our family: — 
* All our influence,' " read Count Rostov, " *will be 
exerted to see that Baron Andrey has a worthy suc- 
cessor, and in our opinion no man could fill the posi- 
tion better than Monsieur Zoubatoff.' '' 

He folded the letter and replaced it in his wallet. 

Zoubatoff, smoking coolly, slightly inclined his head 
in recognition. 

" I may add, these words were also the words of 
my chief," continued Count Rostov earnestly. *' He 
is most anxious that the Baron's name should not be 
called in question in this affair.'* 

" I will do my best. If you had consulted me be- 
fore sending out this announcement to the press, there 
would not have been the slightest danger of a scan- 
dal — I would have seen to that. As it is now, it 
will be a scandal if the real facts get out." 

"But — how can they get out?" 

"There may be other Jews about this girl. If 
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there are, through your action we are at their mercy 
unless we can discover and silence them. It has al- 
ways been our experience in dealing with this race that 
they hang together. The moment one is implicated 
there are legions ready to rise up as though they had 
been prepared. The cringing humbleness of the 
eighties has disappeared. The Jew strikes back now, 
secretly and surely." He looked gloomily at Baron 
Andrey's chair. 

Count Rostov had so often seen his uncle sitting 
there, where the white rosette showed conspicuously 
on a black ground, that during the conversation car- 
ried on in those subdued tones involuntarily adopted 
in the presence of death, he had the consciousness of 
an unseen listener weighing, blaming, and approving 
of his arguments in the manner he knew so well. 

Though Zoubatoff's fanatical strength and Baron 
Andrey's subtle methods had made theirs an ideal col- 
laboration, whatever emotion he was capable of on the 
death of his colleague was well hidden under Zou- 
batoff's cold, impassive exterior; the only outward sign 
of grief, his renewed persecution of the Jews. 

But Count Rostov was manifestly unstrung by the 
sudden tragedy of his uncle's death in which he felt his 
own personal tragedy of Margery was also involved. 

She had given him plainly to understand that as far 
as her present experience had gone she did not care 
to live in Russia and adapt herself to Russian ideas 
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and laws and customs. Count Rostov had maintained 
that she was treating him unjustly and that she was 
acting under an impulse which she would regret later. 
When Margery announced her intention to go back to 
England if her father would take her, Count Rostov 
proposed to give her three months after she arrived 
there to reconsider her decision. They parted with 
this understanding. Mr. Seaton had discreetly re- 
tired when Count Rostov made his appearance. 

Rolfe arrived at the rooms about one o'clock, 
deathly pale, with blood-shot eyes. He dropped im- 
mediately into a chair, staring vacantly before him. 
In answer to Margery's alarmed inquiries he replied 
hopelessly that he had nothing to tell. Anna was not 
in her room and could not be found. 

He had followed Baron Andrey's advice and re- 
turned again to the Kasenskaia, though he had no hope 
of finding Anna there. He felt that something terrible 
had happened to her. And he feared two things : the 
police and that she had been driven to take her own 
life. Then he had gone from the house in the 
Kasenskaia to the night bureau of police, where he 
presented Baron Andrey's card. There was some de- 
lay in looking up an officer who spoke English. 
Finally, when Rolfe explained his errand, he was as- 
sured that everything possible would be done. But 
he was not at all satisfied with their attitude. They 
were excessively polite because of Baron Andrey's 
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card, but he felt that they did not take him seriously 
after he had explained that Anna Mirrel who lived in 
a certain house in the Kasenskaia had disappeared since 
that afternoon. In fact, something in the manner of 
the presiding officer caused Rolfe to openly assert that 
he was not mad or drunk, and that he had very good 
reason to be anxious about Anna Mirrel as she had 
received a shock which might have driven her to do 
something desperate. The officer who spoke English 
immediately interpreted profuse denials and apologies 
from the presiding officer. Then a minute description 
of Anna Mirrel was written down and Rolfe was ad- 
vised to go home and take things " quietly," and in the 
meantime if anything was heard or seen of Anna Mir- 
rel, he would be immediately notified by telephone. 
However, first he went again to the house in the 
Kasenskaia and he found it dark and locked for the 
night. He knocked for some time without receiving 
any answer as the porter had gone home. No one 
was admitted there after a certain hour. The lodgers 
all had their own keys. He drove back to the Bureau 
and asked them to help him arouse the house, but they 
assured him it was not justifiable under the circum- 
stances, as the young lady had only disappeared since 
the afternoon and probably was at home now. When 
Rolfe became angry and insistent, the presiding officer 
was driven to reply through the interpreter: "We 
cannot disturb a whole houseful of people because one 
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young lady chooses to remain out late, or to sleep 
elsewhere. Besides, the young lady herself might 
reasonably object to having the fact published.'' 
Rolfe's indignant retort was lost, as the officer inter- 
preting was too sleepy to translate it. 

Margery only knew that Anna had been out in the 
afternoon when Rolfe called, so when she heard that 
as far as he knew she was not home yet, she became a 
prey to the wildest alarm. And she was very indig- 
nant that the police would not arouse the house in the 
Kasenskaia. But Rolfe did not tell her what was said 
to him at the Bureau. 

Count Rostov suggested that it was best for every- 
body to calm their excitement and go to bed. Where- 
upon Margery declared she could not sleep. She was 
too much worried about Anna. She and Rolfe would 
sit up together and wait for a telephone from the 
police. Rolfe, complaining of a racking nervous head- 
ache, said he would try to get a nap on the divan, and 
Margery was on the point of covering him over when 
Count Rostov dryly pointed out to them that this ar- 
rangement might not be sufficiently conventional to 
please Mr. Seaton. Therefore Rolfe, unwillingly 
persuaded, went to his room for an hour or so. He 
did not seem to want to be alone. 

Count Rostov bore a deep sense of grievance against 
Anna Mirrel as the cause of separation between him and 
Margery, and he was assured that both his fiancee and 
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Rolfe were becoming unbalanced over her. He felt 
that Margery had acted unadvisedly and hastily and he 
considered it very fair on his part to ^ve her time to 
reconsider her decision. Most men would have taken 
her at her word. He was also quite sure in his heart 
that the decision would be in his favor. He slept but 
little, for outside of the fact that his self-love was very 
keenly hurt, he was intensely devoted to Margery. A 
little before seven he was awakened by a telephone 
from his uncle's apartment, telling him of the calamity. 
And when he was informed that the last person with 
Baron Andrey had been Anna Mirrel, he instantly con- 
nected her with the secret excitement of his uncle's man- 
ner the previous evening. If Margery knew the truth, 
he felt that it would only strengthen her sudden prej- 
udice against Russia, but if he could carry out his in- 
tentions of keeping the matter secret, perhaps the fact 
of his uncle's sudden death would cause a reaction of 
sympathy in his favor. Besides, he credited himself 
with unselfish reasons in wishing to spare Margery the 
horror of the tragedy. And there was still time 
enough to think of some way in which to account for 
the disappearance of Anna Mirrel. He had heard 
Baron Andrey tell Margery that he had promised to 
give her a card, or he had done so ; Count Rostov did 
not quite remember which, but he felt sure that Anna 
Mirrel must have gone to him for help. He knew his 
uncle as one man knows another, and Anna Mirrel 
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had proved that she was virtuous. Therefore, in re- 
ply to Zoubatoff 's theories of a Jewish plot he was com- 
pelled to say simply, 

** I have no illusions in the matter. I know why the 
girl killed my uncle. There are no Jews behind it." 

" I must be sure," answered Zoubatoff. " I am 
trying to find out whether she has any Jewish friends 
in Petersburg, and if she has had any communication 
with them since your uncle's death. That is why, in- 
stead of arresting her at once, I am having her 
shadowed." 

" Suppose you find there is no ground for these 
suspicions?" 

" Then it will be very simple," said Zoubatoff, tak- 
ing a cigarette, then pushing the bowl toward Count 
Rostov. "The girl will go with the next batch of 
prisoners and we will hear of her no more. She will 
be removed without any fuss." 

" Removed 1 " exclaimed Count Rostov, holding his 
cigarette in the act of lighting it. ** You are not go- 
ing to — " 

"We are not butchers," replied Zoubatoff vir- 
tuously. ** We do not want her life. She will most 
likely take it herself. That is the one thing she will 
be allowed to do. We shall be glad to get rid of her 
and all her accursed race I " His deep-set eyes 
gleamed under their overhanging brows, with fanati- 
cal hatred. 
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** Then she goes to Siberia,*' said Count Rostov» 
thoughtfully pufEng at his cigarette. 

" For life I '' 

" That's settled" Count Rostov gave a sigh of 
relief. With Anna Mirrel in Siberia there could be 
no danger of scandal. 

" Miss Seaton — is she likely to ask any questions? " 
demanded Zoubatoif. 

" Yes — but she talked last night of going back to 
London shortly. In the meantime Anna Mirrel has 
disappeared. The police cannot find her. Who 
knows? She may have committed suicide." Count 
Rostov shrugged his shoulders. 

" A better way perhaps would be to tell Miss 
Seaton that Anna Mirrel has gone back to her 
friends — within the Pale," suggested ZoubatoflF. 

" A very good idea. Monsieur Zoubatoff. Thank 
you," replied Count Rostov eagerly. He had not 
thought of this solution. 

" Now," said Zoubatoff, flicking the ash from his 
cigarette, with a slight frown, " we come to one who 
is not so easily disposed of — Mr. Julian Rolfe. He 
has tried to do so much for her." 

" That is nothing," said Count Rostov. ** They 
are a quixotic nation. An American might give his 
life for a woman, not because he loves her, but because 
she is a woman." 
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** He is the only person this girl has been friendly 

with," said Zoubatoff significantly. 

** Ah, but you are not dealing with a Slav there. I 

know the Anglo-Saxon character." 

" Well, I do not know your American journalist' 
friend, and I must judge him by his actions. I look 
always on the worst side — the other is not my affair. 
We are not priests here — this is not a church. From 
what I have discovered to-day I have grave suspicions." 

" Suspicions of Mr. Rolfe I " exclaimed Count Ros- 
tov in astonishment. " What reasons have you ? " 

" He was at Baron Andrey's last night the same 
time that she was." 

Count Rostov leaned forward with a look of ex- 
treme astonishment. Rolfe had not mentioned the 
fact when he returned to the hotel, which looked suspi- 
cious, and the Count remembered his deathly pale 
face and blood-shot eyes, how he had sat staring into 
vacancy and responding to Margery's anxious questions 
in monosyllables, and that he had seemed unwilling to 
be alone. 

He was on the point of questioning Zoubatoff fur- 
ther regarding his suspicions when Paviak, who had 
absented himself during the conversation, re-entered 
the room and approached the table, with the look of 
important news. 

" They have brought Anna Mirrel, Excellency I " 
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ZOUBATOFF looked up with an expression of 
annoyance. 

" I gave orders not to arrest her." 

" Yes, Excellency. But she was walking unsteadily 
and she did not seem to observe the vehicles at the 
crossings. SchouvaloS saved her once, but it was diffi- 
cult to get to her in the crowd — and as you did not 
wish anything to happen — " 

" Very weU. Bring her.'' 

Count Rostov looked at him questioningly. 

" I will examine her alone. You had better wait to 
hear the result. It will not be long." He pointed 
to the door leading to Baron Andrey's private room. 

" Then I may depend on you," said Count Rostov 
anxiously. 

" Yes." 

" Unreservedly," insisted Count Rostov. 

" No," answered Zoubatoff, looking steadily at him. 

" My duty to the Okrana comes first. If I can do 

that and carry out your wishes, it will be a great 

pleasure to me, but I must be sure there is no one else 

implicated, no * invisible hand ' working in this. At 

present there has been no trace of the Jews. I am 

very suspicious of your American journalist. You 
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tell me an American would die for a woman just be* 
cause she Is a woman. Then what would he do if the 
woman he loved was being stolen from him? " 

As he asked the question, Zoubatoif looked intently 
into Count Rostov's eyes, and, though the latter's con- 
viction told him that Zoubatoif's suspicions had no 
foundation whatever, he was not proof against the 
strong power of suggestion contained in the older 
man's compelling gaze. 

** If you keep on — I shall be^n to believe you,"^ 
he said, passing his hand over his forehead as if he 
had been mesmerized. 

" Do not worry," answered ZoubatoS, with a wave 
of his hand. " If my suspicions are correct it will be 
quite easy. We shall soon break his pen. He shall 
accompany his loved one in her retirement. A hut 
in the snow, and hard labor, is what he will get for his 
pains. It is the other you should fear — " Zou* 
batoif clenched his great fist and his gray eyes shone 
again with the only emotion he allowed himself to 
express. " The invisible hand which strikes back 
secretly and surely is not to be crushed." 

As the huge entrance doors gave notice of opening 
again. Count Rostov hurried into the room indicated 
by Zoubatoff. 

Paviak entered. Inmiediately after came Anna 
Mirrel, followed by two guards. 

ZoubatoS made a sign to Paviak. 
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''Anna Mirrell" said Paviak in his grating 
tones. 

She turned her eyes toward him. 

** There 1 *' Paviak pointed to the table where 
Zoubatofi sat, cahnly awaiting her approach. 

She went obediently forward and paused before the 
table opposite ZoubatoS. He gazed at her steadily. 

Her great eyes burning in her white face met his 
with no intelligence. She had the look of a sleep- 
walker. In twenty-four hours she had drunk only a 
glass of tea, and she had been walking since nine that 
morning. It was now almost four in the afternoon and 
she was on the point of exhaustion. But she kept up 
by sheer dogged force. She did not wish to show any 
weakness. 

" Search her 1 " commanded ZoubatoS. 

One of the guards tore off her coat and went through 
the pockets. She silently handed him her little leather 
bag and he emptied the contents on the table. It con- 
tained the latch-key of the house in the Kasenskaia, 
her handkerchief, and a purse. 

" Take your hat off 1 " said Zoubatoff. 

As she did not obey instantly, he repeated again, 
harshly, 

" Do you hear me? Take your hat off 1 " 

She put up her hand mechanically and pulled off her 
little cap. Her hair clung to her head in damp rings 
from perspiration. 
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** Why are you holding that hatpin in your hand? '* 
said Zoubatoii curiously. 

The question startled her. For the first time, her 
face showed some emotion. She closed her hand in- 
voluntarily. Then she let the hatpin drop from her 
hand to the table. 

Zoubatoff took it up and examined the point. Then 
he compared it ostentatiously to another hatpin which 
lay before him on the table. Both had dull-red glass 
stones in the head. Anna had brought them with her 
from Marjampol. 

Anna suddenly caught sight of the other pin, as 
Zoubatoff had meant her to. Her eyes dilated, and 
she became ghastly. For a second everything — 
Zoubatoff, Paviak, the guards — seemed slipping away 
from her consciousness. Then suddenly, as Zou- 
batoff and Paviak watched her closely, she found her- 
self again in full possession of her faculties. She 
felt as though the mysterious strength of the night be- 
fore had returned miraculously to help her withstand 
the brutal surprise which had been arranged in order 
to put her at a disadvantage and force her to show 
cowardice. 

"Anna Mirrell " commenced Zoubatoff. Then he 
paused abruptly. 

" Clear the room ! " he commanded. 

The guards, Boglasky, and three clerks who were 
working at their desks arose and were let out by Vas- 
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scUevItch. There was a click of bolts audible from 
outside while the doors opened for them to go out, as 
though some prisoners were just being locked in their 
cells. 

" Paviak I Anna Mirrel's record 1 " 

Paviak handed Zoubatoff the record. 

"You applied in your native village of — *' He 
referred to the paper. — " of Marjampol, for a Yel- 
low Ticket. It was given to you in good faith by the 
police, on condition that you enter the public service. 
You have not lived up to your contract." Zoubatofi 
looked at her sternly, and she met his gaze steadily, 
her hands crossed over one another on her breast. 
" You have taken the Yellow Ticket as a pretext," he 
continued in a loud and menacing voice. " You have 
been living in this city under false pretenses. I warn 
you to take care and speak the truth, to shield no one. 
We shall look upon your statements with suspicion. 
You will be obliged to prove them. We shall take 
nothing for granted. Well, do you deny this, Anna 
Mirrel?" 

" I deny nothing," replied Anna, lifting her head 
proudly. " I am guilty of breaking the police regula- 
tions by leading a decent, respectable life till I was 
discovered by the police — " She looked resentfully 
at Paviak. — " at the Hotel d'Europe where I was 
teaching Russian to an English lady. Baron Andrey 
was there and told me to come to him at once if I was 
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molested again by the police, and he would give me a 
card. After I returned to my lodging, this man who 
had driven me from the hotel forced himself into my 
room. I threatened to complain to Baron Andrey 
and — he went away." 

Paviak, standing beside Zoubatoff, with his arms 
folded, listened indifferently. He exulted in the fact 
that he knew more of the affair than any one else con- 
cerned. And he was building upon an Income for life 
from the family of the dead Chief of the Okrana. 

" I went to Baron Audrey's house to seek protec- 
tion — but he had guests and I was obliged to wait. — 
I waited a long time. Then I was shown into the 
Baron's room. — He received me very kindly — 
but — when I wanted to go he wouldn't let me. I 
tried to get out but — the — door was locked. — 
Then he tried — to force me into — another room — ^ 
and — I killed him." 

There were a few moments of silence after the con- 
fession. 

It had taken all Anna's strength. At the end her 
words came pantingly, at intervals. When she fin- 
ished she gave a sigh of relief. She had been anx- 
ious to tell her story, though she had no expectation of 
mercy or justice. She felt the relentless force em- 
bodied in Zoubatoff's person, and instinct assured her 
that he was an enemy of her race. 

" What time was it when this happened? " 
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" I don't know," returned Anna. She had had no 
idea how long she had sat waiting in the ante-room, or 
of what time it had been when she had left the house. 

" You must know ! " repeated Zoubatoff. 

" How can I tell? " said Anna in a frightened, be- 
wildered voice. 

" Well, we will assume it was about midnight. 
What did you do after you left the Baron's house? 
Whom did you meet? Come, we want to know every- 
thing." 

"I'm — trying — to tell you everything," panted 
Anna. She pushed her wet hair off her forehead. 
" I went home and waited for the morning. I thought 
surely some one would come and take me, and I waited 
and waited. I heard the milkman come and the baker, 
the postman, the porter sweeping the stairs. Every- 
thing went on — just as if nothing had happened. No 
one came — and at last I couldn't bear it any longer — 
and I rushed out — hoping they would take me — but 
no one noticed me. I have walked for hours and 
hours — all day. I couldn't bear the people looking 
at me — they frightened me. I think all I have been 
doing since last night was trying to get the courage to 
come here — and give myself up." 

** Have you communicated with any one since leav- 
ing the Baron's house ? " asked Zoubatoff. 

" No one ! " answered Anna. She had determined 
that she would not mix Rolfe up with the case, how- 
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ever slightly, but her heart gave a frightened throb as 
she told the lie. 

** You say you went to the Baron's house with in- 
nocent intentions. It is not credible that a slight girl 
like you could so easily put an end to one whom we 
know was fully capable of holding his own with a 
strong man. The natural inference is, some strong 
hand must have helped you." 

"I swear—" 

" Don't interrupt ! " said ZoubatoflF sharply, 
" You say you spent the time after leaving the house 
in communing with your conscience — alone. We do 
not believe you. You are concealing something* 
There was some strong hand helping you 1 " 

" There was I " murmured Anna. 

" Ah I " exclaimed Zoubatoff . 

" The hand of God ! " said Anna, with an expres- 
sion of supreme faith. 

The deep-toned bell of the cathedral of St. Isaac's 
suddenly commenced to toll slowly. 

" The mass for the repose of Baron Andrey's soul," 
announced Zoubatoff solemnly, crossing himself. 
Paviak and Vassellevitch also crossed themselves. 
Zoubatoff bowed his head, apparently overcome by the 
realization of his colleague's death. 

There was something terrible, something menacing, 
to Anna in the deep tolling of the bell of St. Isaac's. 
It told her of the cruelties of punishment, of how weak 
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and small and helpless she was. She gazed about her. 
Suddenly her eyes were caught by the ikon of the 
Crucifixion in the case. It reminded her of the deeply 
pitying, sorrowful eyes of Christ in Baron Andrey's i 
study. And here they were taking him off the cross, [ 
with the blood streaming from his wounds. 

Zoubatoff coughed and lighted a cigarette in order to 
hide his emotion, then he proceeded in his old man- 
ner. 

" We want a list of all your friends." 

** I have no friends but Miss Seaton and Mr. 
Rolfe." 

** None of your own faith? " 

" I have no friends but Miss Seaton — and Mr. 
Rolfe," repeated Anna steadily. 

" Can you swear Mr. Rolfe was not in the Baron's 
house the same time you were ? " demanded Zoubatoff, 
quickly. 

" Yes, yes 1 " cried Anna. 

" More lies ! " exclaimed Zoubatoff. 

" I am not lying," said Anna quietly. 

" You are protecting him — you are ffood to him I " 

** I swear to you — " cried Anna imploringly. 

** Your denial only strengthens my suspicion," said 
Zoubatoff. 

"What suspicion?" 

Zoubatoff ignored her question. 

** What is this man Julian Rolfe to you? " 
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" He IS a friend." 

" Only a friend 1 " said Zoubatoff, with slurring em- 
phasis. 

" One can't be more to any one if it is true friend- 
ship." 

^' Sof" exclaimed Zoubatoff. "He is very sympa- 
thetic to you. You have told him all your troubles — ^'* 

" I don't deny that I — ^" Anna paused, confused, 
afraid to say too much, 

" How you were persecuted by the Okrana," as- 
serted Zoubatoff. " The Baron was its Chief. That 
you went to the Baron's house last night. He knew 
you were going there?" Zoubatoff watched her 
closely. 

" He did notl " denied Anna. " He never dreamed 
I was going there I " 

** He visited Baron Andrey while you were there." 

" I didn't see him," said Anna. ** I was waiting in 
a room with the door shut. I didn't know who came 
or went." She remembered the visitor who had in- 
sisted on seeing Baron Andrey. She felt now that it 
must have been Rolfe. 

" You are telling a lie," said Zoubatoff menacingly. 
" You know that Rolfe was there I " 

" I swear I did not know he was there ! " cried 
Anna desperately. "Why are you trying to drag 
him into it ? You Ve got me — isn't that enough ? " 

" He was invited to dinner at Baron Andrey's but 
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he refused the invitation, preferring to spend the even- 
ing with you." 

" No — no — it's a lie I " 

" And you saw him." 

" I told you I was waiting at Baron Andrey's." 

" Can you imagine he was annoyed to find you — 
out then?" 

** If he took the trouble to go to my room at all, I 
suppose he was annoyed." 

" You know very well when a man goes to sec a girl 
he loves and finds her out at that time of night, he is 
not annoyed — he is furious! He follows her as 
Mr. Rolfe followed you — in a jealous rage back to 
the Baron's house." 

" It's a lie 1 It's a lie I It's a lie I " cried Anna, 
who listened in growing horror. " He wasn't there. 
I wish to God he had been I " 

" He was admitted to the Baron's house after his 
guests had gone," said Zoubatoff, continuing to 
elaborate his suspicions, Anna Mirrel's evident ex- 
citement and horror proving an agreeable spectacle for 
both himself and Paviak. 

" When he reached the drawing-room, he was very 
much excited. He was told the Baron had retired." 

" Yes — yes — " said Anna breathlessly, her breast 
heaving, her eyes filling with tears. 

" There is a little blank here — I shall expect you to 
fill in." 
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** I know nothing. If Mr. Rolfe did come back, 
what reason would he have to remain after he'd been 
told the Baron had retired? " 

" For the best of all reasons," answered Zoubatoff, 
triumphantly. '^ You were in the Baron's room — 
and he knew it 1 " 

Anna gave an exclamation. 

" We know what happened," said Zoubatoff with 
quiet satisfaction, " but who was concerned in it — we 
do not know — excepting your story of the hatpin. 
It is very incredible to me that a girl with a Yellow 
Ticket would kill a man of Baron Andrey's position 
because he wished to honor her." 

Anna lifted her head proudly. 

" The women of my race prefer death to such an 
• honor.' " 

She met Zoubatoff's contemptuous gaze steadily. 
Her eyes burned with a fervent, inspired light. 
Zoubatoff recognized the spirit of the race he detested, 
the race which had " struck back " through this girl 
into their very citadel. 

Anna grew faint under the concentrated gaze of 
those gray eyes glowing, under their overhanging 
brows, with a dull fire. 

" When you struck the blow at Baron Andrey — 
if you did strike the blow — " he said in a cold voice, 
" you probably speculated on your lover helping you 
to escape." 
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" No," said Anna, in a voice of hesitation. " I did 
not wish to escape. The Law of Moses says * a life 
for a life.' " 

" But we are Christians," said Zoubatoff , his thm 
lips curling into a smile. " And our laws are merciful. 
We do not want your life." 

Zoubatoff meant in other words : We do not want 
your life, for while you live it is in our power to make 
you suffer; when you die, you have passed beyond us. 
We do not want your life 1 We prefer that you should 
pray for death I 

The iron entrance doors opened to admit the secre- 
tary. He approached Zoubatoff hesitatingly. 

" Mr. Julian Rolfe, Excellency! " 

Zoubatoff watching Anna observed her start of sur- 
prise. 

" I swear to you — " she began. 

" Enough," said Zoubatoff. ** Remove the pris- 
oner ! " 
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* * ly J^ R. ROLFE is asking to see His Excellency, 

i.VJL Count Rostov," said the secretary. 

Zoubatoff turned to Paviak. 

" Tell Count Rostov.'* He conwnenced to write 
busily. 

Count Rostov entered hurriedly. 

Zoubatoff looked up. 

" Mr. Julian Rolf e is here to see you ! " 

"I don't want to see him 1" said Count Rostov, 
frowning. " How did he know I was here? " 

" Your Excellency's secretary telephoned a little 
while ago that Mr. Rolfe had been seeking you every- 
where. He wished to see you on business of vital im- 
portance," said Boglasky. ** I did not wish to disturb 
the investigation. Then Your Excellency's secretary 
telephoned again from the Foreign Office that he had 
sent Mr. Rolfe here." 

" The Idiot! " exclaimed Count Rostov. 

" Mr. Rolfe was very pressing," said Boglasky in 

defense of Count Rostov's secretary. " When he 

came he insisted upon my announcing him, although 

I told him there was an investigation." 
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" You did not tell him the prisoner's name? " 

Boglasky smiled. 

** We are not supposed to give information, Ex* 
cellency." 

ZoubatoS looked up, also smiling. 

" You ought to know better, Nikolai Rostov. 

" Did he ask the name of the prisoner? " 

"Yes, Excellency." 

Zoubatoff and Count Rostov exchanged a look. 

" And you answered — " 

" I told him I did not know." 

"Did he believe you?" asked Zoubatoff. 

** No, Excellency." 

Zoubatoff dismissed Boglasky with a wave of his 
hand. 

" It must not appear as if you are avoiding him," 
stated Zoubatoff. " But let him wait for a little 
while — and realize his unimportance here. The fact 
that he questioned Boglasky — looks — suspicious. I 
knew the girl lied when she said she had not com- 
municated with any one since last night." 

" What did you discover from her? " 

" There are no Jewish accomplices." 

" And the American? " 

"He is a fool I" exclaimed Zoubatoff contemptu- 
ously. 

" It will not be necessary to have an investigation, a 
trial?" asked Count Rostov anxiously. 
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" The investigation is closed," said Zoubatoff 
finally. 

Count Rostov gave a sigh of relief. 

"Admit Mr. Julian Rolfel" 

"What can I say to him?" asked Count Rostov 
nervously. 

" Leave it to me I I am anxious to learn how much 
he knows. You must appear to be more anxious than 
Mr. Rolfe himself. As for me, the Okrana like a 
ruminating animal chews the cud of reflection and 
knows nothing at all." 

The pressing anxiety, the strain and suspense of the 
night before, had told seriously on Rolfe's worn out 
nervous system. Anna's letter, falling quickly, was 
like a blow in the face. The facts which seemed so 
bare to Anna when she wrote them were amply filled 
out by Rolfe's vivid imagination. He had driven 
back to Baron Andrey's when the Police Bureau re- 
fused to rouse the house in the Kasenskaia, to ask him 
for a special order. He was told that Baron Andrey 
had retired for the night. When he received the 
letter, he realized that Anna had been there then and 
also during his previous visit when Baron Andrey had 
so obligingly given him a card for the police. 

He had said nothing to Margery. In fact he would 
have preferred not to see her at all after he received 
the letter, but she sent for him. And he found her 
sitting crying over a little roll of lace she held in her 
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lap, which she told him she had received from Anna. 
Margery declared that either Anna was dead or some- 
thing dreadful had happened to her. And Mr. Seaton 
had looked very much distressed. Count Rostov had 
not yet given them the news of Baron Andrey's death. 

Rolfe knew that Anna would be arrested immedi- 
ately. He realized his own powerlessness to Interfere 
with a Russian subject. He was aware also of the 
Russian methods of spiriting prisoners away when it 
was necessary. And he knew that in Anna's case it 
would be very necessary. Before they read to him at 
the Foreign Office the announcement of Baron An- 
drey's death from appendicitis, he had surmised that 
the Okrana would suppress all scandal connected with 
the dead Chief. Therefore whatever it was in his 
power to do for Anna must be done at once. 

After the first shock of Anna's letter he had become 
cold as steel. His brain commenced to work rapidly. 
He was like a man fighting with his back to the wall, 
with one single weapon at his command, measuring his 
own strength and that of his adversary, in one instant's 
calculation. 

He was very composed when he went in to see 
Margery. He assured her that they had both been 
unnecessarily worried. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that Anna had been looking up some of her peo- 
ple. After he went to his room last night, he remem- 
bered her telling him that relatives had just arrived in 
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Petersburg on business fpr a few days, as they are al- 
lowed to do by the Government on condition that they 
return to the Pale within a given time. She had prob- 
ably remained with them late. He expected to see 
her this morning — and he would telephone as soon as 
there was any news. 

Count Rostov went to meet him with his hand out- 
stretched and a very cordial air. Rolfe looked as if 
he had not slept for nights. His eyes had a desperate 
gleam, his jaw was set. 

" I went to the Foreign OflSice," he explained. 
" Your secretary told me you were here. He also 
told me of your uncle's death. I was very much 
shocked." 

Count Rostov found it impossible to tell by Rolfe's 
manner how much he knew. 

" Yes," he agreed. ** It is terrible." He shrugged 
his shoulders. " What must be, must be." 

" It was very sudden, was it not? " 

Count Rostov looked intently at Rolfe. The jour- 
nalist met his eyes with a gaze o.f perfect frankness. 

" Yes, it was. Let me introduce you to Monsieur 
Zoubatoff.. This is Mr. Julian Rolfe." 

Zoubatoff who had commenced to write busily as 
soon as Rolfe entered the room lifted his head and 
nodded. 

" I am very glad to meet you, Monsieur Zoubatoff," 
said Rolfe. 
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" Will you sit down, Mr. Rolfe," asked Zoubatoff. 

" Thank you. I didn't wish to disturb you, Mon- 
sieur Zoubatoff. I just wanted a few words with 
Count Rostov.'* 

* 

" You are not disturbing me. I will go on with my 
work while you talk, if I am not in your way,'' said 
Zoubatoff agreeably. 

" Not at all. May I take off my coat. It's rather 
warm in here." There were beads of perspiration on 
Rolfe's forehead. 

** Do, please," said Count Rostov solicitously. 

Zoubatoff writing rapidly paused to push the ciga- 
rettes toward Rolfe. He availed himself of one si- 
lently. An attendant came with glasses of tea. Zou- 
batoff took his and sipped it at intervals while he wrote. 
Rolfe, parched from intense nervous excitement, sipped 
the tea gratefully. Then he lighted his cigarette with 
a perfectly steady hand. 

" Well, my dear Rolfe, what can I do for you ? " 
said Count Rostov. Inwardly nervous, he was try- 
ing to appear at his ease, a fact which was not lost 
on Rolfe. 

" You are very good. Count. I must say I feel 
rather guilty at troubling you — just now, too," said 
Rolfe, with the idea of gaining time. " You must be- 
gin to think I'm a bit of a nuisance." 

" Oh, no indeed I " protested Count Rostov. 

"You remember that I was invited to the dinner 
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last night and I refused to go. I wanted to look up 
Anna Mirrel/' 

" Yes." 

Zoubatoff now became on the alert, but he sipped his 
tea indifferently. Julian Rolfe also went on sipping 
his tea unconcernedly. Conscious that the two Rus- 
sians were watching him like a cat watching a mouse, 
he was satisfied at present to play the part of the un- 
wary mouse carelessly playing about. 

" I called several times without finding her in. I 
grew nervous about her, after what happened at the 
hotel, and I went to the Baron's apartment to ask him 
to send out a police search. He did not seem to think 
it necessary, but gave me a card to the police. I 
wanted them to rouse the house where Miss Mirrel 
lived, but they refused to do so, and, too nervous to 
wait until morning, I returned to the Baron's house 
for a special order. But I was told the Baron had 
retired." 

When he paused. Count Rostov aimlessly tapped the 
table with a paper cutter. Zoubatoff's pen was work- 
ing almost to the breaking point. 

" I am still seeking Anna Mirrel 1 " said Rolfe 
quietly. 

" Women of her class are generally home in the day- 
time," remarked Zoubatoff, raising his head. " You 
had better go there now, Mr. Rolfe. You will no 
doubt find her asleep." 
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** I have been there," said Rolfe, controlling a vio- 
lent impulse. 

"Weill" 

" She was not there ! I'm convinced something has 
happened to her and I shall not find Anna Mirrel with- 
out the aid of the Secret Police. That's what you can 
do for me, Count." 

He looked at Zoubatoff who continued to write as 
if he had not heard. 

" Well — er — I," stammered Count Rostov in em- 
barrassment. " Monsieur Zoubatoff 1 " 

Zoubatoff waved him off. 

" One moment." He finished his letter, blotted it 
deliberately, and then folded it. 

" Can you wait until I address this letter? " he asked 
Rolfe. " Or is the matter pressing? " 

" Address your note, Monsieur Zoubatoff," answered 
Rolfe, " as I should like to have your full attention for 
a few moments." 

Zoubatoff put his letter in the envelope, then ad- 
dressed It. He tapped the table. 

Vassellevitch immediately responded, saluting him. 

" Have this note sent to Colonel Komissoroff at 



once." 



" Mr. Rolfe wishes — " began Count Rostov. 
" I know what Mr. Rolfe wants." 
" I'm glad of that," said Rolfe. " It will save ex- 
planation." 
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" He wants a litde — friendly advice.'* Zoubatoff 
lighted a cigarette. 

** No — you're wrong," said Rolfe, leaning on the 
table. " What I want is help/' 

Zoubatoff smiled as he puffed his cigarette. 

" Mr. Rolfe, if we were to search for every * lost 
girl ' in Russia, we should have to enroll every man 
in Russia to find her. As it is the people complain 
that there are too many police." 

Rolfe rose to his feet. 

" That means you refuse to help me ! " 

" No — no," exclaimed Count Rostov soothingly. 
" Monsieur Zoubatoff doesn't refuse ! " 

" You are right, Nikolai Rostov; and you are wrong, 
Mr. Rolfe. You wish a man sent out for this girl. 
He shall go. Vassellevitch ! " 

** I don't want * one of your men sent out,' '* said 
Rolfe calmly. 

Zoubatoff looked at him sharply. Rolfe met his 
gaze steadily, his arms folded. And when Vasselle- 
vitch came, Zoubatoff motioned him away angrily. 

" Will you tell me, then, Mr. Rolfe, what you do 
want? '' asked Zoubatoff softly. 

" I don't want one of your men," repeated Rolfe. 
" I want youJ' 

" You want me — the acting chief of the Okrana 
— to go out and search for a girl 1 " exclaimed Zou- 
batoff, pretending amazement, although Rolfe's mean- 
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ing was perfectly clear to him. He smiled indulgently. 
" You are — funny, Mr. Rolf e." 

Rolfe returned the smile ingenuously. 

" I don't want you to go out, Monsieur Zoubatoff," 
he said, " because your work is done here." He 
leaned forward, looking intently at Zoubatoff. " And 
it's here that you — and only you — can find Anna 
Mirrel." 

" Vassellevitch I " called Zoubatoff peremptorily. 

" You see, Count,*' said Rolfe triumphantly, ** you 
have only to* touch him on the right spot, and he can 
produce anything.'* 

Count Rostov felt alarmed, despite his unlimited 
confidence in Zoubatoff. 

" Vassellevitch," said Zoubatoff, with the air of giv- 
ing a serious order, " you will bring — tea." 

He turned to Rolfe as Vassellevitch collected the 
empty glasses. 

" You see, Mr. Rolfe, you have over-estimated my 
ability." 

" I maintain my original conviction," answered 
Rolfe with a flattering air. ** You say you wish to 
help me." 

" Most decidedly." 

" Then do me the favor to let me see Anna Mirrel 
— I know she is here." 

•* What makes you assume that she is here? " asked 
Zoubatoff unconcernedly. 
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" I know she is here," repeated Rolfe. 

"How do you know?" asked Zoubatoff curiously. 

** Then you admit it? " 

"Yes, well?" 

" Well, I want to know on what charge you are hold- 
ing her ? " said Rolfe seriously. 

" Mr. Rolfe," said Zoubatoff, still gently, " you are 
not in an American police court." 

" I know, Monsieur Zoubatoff," said Rolfe. " That 
is why I am asking the question." 

Zoubatoff smiled faintly. 

" Do you wish this information for your paper — 
or for yourself? " he asked after a slight pause. 

" For myself," answered Rolfe. 

Zoubatoff felt an unflinching purpose in this lean, 
long man with the rather attractive smile, and under 
this extremely modest demeanor he had begun to sus- 
pect a strong mentality. 

" You are very much interested in this girl," he re- 
marked slowly. 

" Very," returned Rolfe. Something in his steady 
gaze made Zoubatoff conscious that Mr. Julian Rolfe's 
interest in Anna Mirrel was something not to be lightly 
reckoned with. There were strong forces under this 
deceptive exterior. He might prove troublesome. 

" You surprise me," remarked Zoubatoff, flicking 
the ash from his cigarette. " A newspaper man who 
must have had a varied experience of life to seriously 
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take an interest in a girl with a Yellow Ticket — a pri 
of the underworld ! You surprise me ! '* 

Rolfe folded his arms and continued to gaze at 
Zoubatoff steadily. 

" I know all about the Yellow Ticket," he said gen- 
tly, " and I know all about the girl. What I wish to 
know is on what charge you are holding her.'* 

" We are holding her on two charges," returned 
ZoubatoflF easily. " One for living in Petersbm-g under 
a false name, and the other for not reporting to the 
police according to the regulation of the Yellow Ticket, 
her real passport." 

Rolfe looked from Zoubatoff to Count Rostov who 
met his gaze with a blank expression. Then he drew 
a little nearer to the table, sociably sipping his second 
glass of tea. 

" The Okrana does not occupy itself with such trifles. 
Are you sure you are not holding her on a more serious 
charge ? " 

" What? " prompted Zoubatoff. 

" For the murder of Baron Andrey," said Rolfe 
quietly. 

Count Rostov rose involuntarily from his chair. 

" Good God, Rolfe," he commenced. 

Zoubatoff, who had maintained his usual impassive 
expression, silenced him peremptorily. 

" Well? " he said, turning to Rolfe. 

" I want to see Miss Mirrel," said Rolfe gently. 
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"With what object, Mr. Rolfe?" asked Zoubatoff. 

" She has no relatives," he answered. " I come as 
her friend." 

Zoubatoff sipped his tea unconcernedly, then he took 
a few puffs of his cigarette. 

" All those who enter here leave friends behind.'* 

" Then I can't see her before the trial? " 

" There will be no trial," said Zoubatoff calmly. 

Rolfe had not expected that Anna Mirrel would be 
given a trial, but he had purposely appeared ignorant 
of the fact. However, he was amazed when Zou- 
batoff calmly admitted the truth. 

" I understand," answered Rolfe deliberately. 
** YouVe going to put her away quietly. She*ll simply 
drop out of sight, with no one to ask the reason why, 
except myself? " 

" At Count Rostov*s request I consented to receive 
you, Mr. Rolfe," said Zoubatoff. " You have asked 
for information we are not in the habit of giving. We 
cannot answer any more questions." 

" Then I shall not ask any more — here," said Rolfe 
politely. 

"Where did you get your information?" inquired 
Count Rostov eagerly. 

" From Miss Mirrel," answered Rolfe slowly. 
" She wrote all the details. I know all that happened 
.' — and why it happened." 

Count Rostov looked helplessly at Zoubatoff. There 
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was no cue to be obtained from his impassive counte- 
nance. Whatever Rolfe knew, there was only one 
course to maintain. That was to uphold the facts that 
had been officially published. 

" My dear Rolfe, Anna Mirrel's story has a certain 
amount of truth in it as far as it goes, but it doesn't 
go far enough. She doesn't know what happened 
after she left the Baron's house — nor do you. My 
uncle died this morning after an attack of appendici- 
tis." 

" Yes, that was read to me at the Foreign Office," 
said Rolfe dryly. 

Count Rostov took out his wallet and displayed for 
Rolf e's benefit two official-looking documents. 

" These are the death-certificates duly signed by the 
attending physicians and surgeon." 

Rolfe smiled skeptically. Then, conscious that 
ZoubatofiF and Count Rostov were watching him closely, 
he took another cigarette, lighted it, and commenced 
to smoke slowly. 

" All the death-certificates in the world would not 
convince me," he said finally. 

" Why, Rolfe, you don't think that we have — 
Why should we do such a thing?" protested Count 
Rostov. 

" With what object, Mr. Rolfe? " asked Zoubatoff. 

"With what object I" repeated Rolfe. He rose 
from his chair and stood leaning with one hand on the 
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table, looking at Zoubatoff. " To cover the grave 
of a skunk with the skin of a lion! '' 

Count Rostov rose to his feet with a muttered ex- 
clamation. ZoubatoflF motioned him to be silent. 

" You're trying to make a good impression on the 
world just now," continued Rolfe in a low, concen- 
trated voice. " At Russia's especial invitation the next 
International Congress for the Suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic will be held in St. Petersburg. 
It's a joke — and I propose to spoil that joke. I in- 
tend to expose your system of Yellow Tickets as ap- 
plied to Jewish girls: its bestiality, its degradation of 
womankind, how this traffic is kept up and fostered by 
your Government with police agents in every town and 
village pushing the business of Yellow Tickets, how 
every day in this rotten market of flesh is heard the 
death-rattle of women's souls. That is the message 
which Anna Mirrel shall give to the world through 
me — though you do put her quietly away for killing 
a beast in self-defense." 

"Mr. Rolfe I " exclaimed Count Rostov, clenching 
his hands. 

" In twenty-four hours, Anna Mirrel's story will be 
published all over the English-speaking world," con- 
tinued Rolfe in the same low tone of concentrated rage. 
** She had every justification a woman could have. If 
I had known what was going on in that room last night, 
I would have killed him, myself I " 
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" We arc not quite sure that you did not kill him, 
yourself," said Zoubatoff calmly. 

" What! '' exclaimed Rolfe, staggered for the mo- 
ment. Then he easily recovered himself. " Your ac- 
cusation is absurd." 

" We have tried to keep you out of the case,'* said 
Zoubatoff severely, "but you have persisted in push- 
ing your way in. You must take the consequences." 

" Consequences I What have I to do with this 
case? " he said incredulously. 

" According to the sworn statement of Baron An- 
drey's servants, you had a heated interview with the 
Baron last night and left him in anger. The servant 
who showed you in swears he heard the name of Anna 
Mirrel repeated several times. She was the cause of 
the quarrel. Do you deny this ? " 

** I don't deny being there arid talking about Anna 
Mirrel, but there was no quarrel," asserted Rolfe. 

'* You left the Baron in anger and went directly to 
her room." 

" That's true. I did go to her room I '* 

" You found her out 1 '* 

" Yes." 

" You went back to the Baron*s house." 

" Yes," agreed Rolfe fearlessly. " I went back to 
the Baron's house to get a special order for the police 
to rouse the house in the Kasenskaia." 

" That was about midnight.'* 
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" Yes." 

" You saw the Baron 1 " 

" I didn't say that I saw the Baron. The servant 
told me he had retired for the night and I went away." 

" The servant says that he let slip the fact that Anna 
Mirrel was with the Baron and you forced your way 
past him, up to the Baron's room. The man, fear- 
ing you meant harm to his master, went off to another 
part of the house to arouse the servants, and when they 
returned you and the girl had disappeared and the 
Baron was found dead." 

** The servant lies," exclaimed Rolfe. 

" He has made this statement under oath. And it 
was verified by all the other servants in the house," 
maintained Zoubatoff. 

Rolfe looked at him steadily, narrowing his eyes. 
Zoubatoff continued to smoke calmly. He shifted his 
gaze to Count Rostov. The latter was standing with 
his arms folded and his eyes downcast, frowning heav- 
ily. He was convinced that Rolfe had nothing to do 
with the murder. After he had retired to his uncle's 
private room, during Anna Mirrel's examination, he 
had soon thrown off Zoubatoff's suggestion implicat- 
ing Rolfe. And after the investigation, when Zou- 
batoff had merely referred to Rolfe as a fool, he had 
taken it for granted that his suspicions were ended. 
He realized Zoubatoff was making the accusation in the 
interest of their family. Rolfe had to be silenced in 
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some way. He had driven them to the wall on account 
of this Anna Mirrel. Therefore it was not justifiable 
to protest. 

" I understand," said Rolfe quietly. '* I know the 
power of the Okrana. I know you can make the in- 
nocent guilty and the guilty innocent, but — I am no 
poor devil of a Russian Jew that you can put away on 
a trumped up charge ! " 

Zoubatoff beckoned to Vassellevitch. 

** Bring in Anna Mirrel 1 " 



Kxiy. 

ROLFE Heard the order with exultation. He 
could hardly realize that he was about to see Anna 
at last after all the torturing anxiety of the last twenty- 
four hours. Only conscious that he was to see her, 
he did not stop to dread the visible effects of what she 
had suffered. He looked about him at the great sub- 
stantial walls, setting his teeth. He threw himself 
into a chair, then rose again in impatient anticipation, 
watching the door. 

Count Rostov maintained his position. He felt he 
owed it to his dignity not to speak or to look at Rolfe 
after the abuse he had uttered concerning his uncle. 
Besides, Rolfe was now under suspicion of being im- 
plicated in his uncle's murder. But he was very un- 
easy as to the outcome of the accusation. He knew 
that Rolfe was quite justified when he said he was no 
poor devil of a Russian Jew to be put away on a 
trumped up charge. Despite the fact that the Okrana 
was a law unto itself, Russia would be obliged to ac- 
count for an American subject 

After what seemed to Rolfe an infinite period of 
waiting, the entrance doors opened and Aima Mirrel 
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appeared. He made a step toward her, then he fell 
back and waited silently while the guards brought her 
up to the table. He had not prepared himself for the 
change in her. 

They were obliged to support her, one on each side, 
as she did not seem able to walk. Since he had seen her 
the afternoon before, her face seemed to have grown 
almost twice as small, and very pinched. It looked 
like the face of a child. Her eyes were correspondingly 
larger and they naturally wore an expression of horror, 
as she had been sitting in a dark, cold, damp cell where 
the proceedings of the night before had rehearsed them- 
selves in ample detail. Her brain had taken away 
from the Baron's apartment such a vivid impression 
that she would not be able to rid herself of it for some 
time, and then only under very favorable circumstances. 

Count Rostov considered Anna Mirrel a very unim- 
portant person who had made a great deal of trouble 
for him. She was worth nothing weighed in the bal- 
ance with his uncle's life, and he was quite willing she 
should be sacrificed for his uncle's reputation. He con- 
sidered it ridiculous of Rolfe to put himself in jeopardy 
for her, and of Margery to break off their engage- 
ment on her account. Nevertheless, he felt unpleas- 
antly affected when he saw her supported before Zou- 
batoff by the two guards. And he thought of Mar- 
gery's devotion to her. 

" Mr. Rolfe," said Zoubatoff, " you say you re- 
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ceived a letter from Anna Mirrel, confessing to this 
murder?" 

" Yes," answered Rolfe. 

Anna looked at him with a sudden startled realiza- 
tion. Ignorant that he had come in her behalf, she 
concluded immediately that he had been arrested as 
an accomplice. 

They had taken her back to her cell and left her 
there almost fainting from exhaustion, yet desperate 
because of the awful web of evidence Zoubatoff had 
woven about Rolfe. She prayed fervently that the 
innocent should not suif er through her. 

" Anna Mirrel," said Zoubatoff, harshly, " you told 
us you had not conmiunicated with anyone since the 
murder, not even Mr. Rolfe I " 

" Yes," said Anna, frightened that the lie she had 
told for Rolfe might only serve to implicate him. 

" Then how does he know so well what took place 
at the Baron's house? " said Zoubatoff, emphatically. 

Anna looked at him dumbly. Her hands which held 
her little cap were shaking. Zoubatoff terrorized her 
completely. 

" I've just told you," replied Rolfe. 

" Silence 1 " said Zoubatoff authoritatively, 

" I did — communicate with him," said Anna. " But 
I denied it because I didn't want to get him mixed up 
in such a case — that's all." 

" There is another proof that you are in collusion. 
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When Mr. Rolfc broke into the Baron's house last 
night in a jealous rage, what did he do? " asked Zou- 
batoff dramatically. " You were there. Did he com- 
mit the murder or did you? " 

" But he wasn't there, I swear to you," cried Anna, 
frantically. 

" Bah ! " exclaimed Zoubatoff contemptuously. 
" You left the house together." 

" It's a lie I " cried Anna shrilly, with all her 
strength. " It's a lie. He wasn't there. Why are 
you going to drag him Into it ? You've got me. Isn't 
that enough ? " She wrung her hands piteously, 

Rolfe felt this was unbearable. He wanted to tell 
her not to bother so, that they couldn't touch him, and 
he heard himself muttering. 

" For God's sake I For God's sake I " 

" There was no real motive for you to commit such 
a crime, but there was every motive for him," Zou- 
batoff concluded triumphantly. 

Anna stared at him Impotently. 

" A man would not use a hatpin for such work f " 
she cried suddenly, her woman's wits seizing the weak 
point. 

Zoubatoff took a few puffs of his cigarette. 

"Why not? A hatpin is just as dangerous in a 
man's hand as in a woman's." He measured Anna 
coldly. " It is not probable that a girl like you could 
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put an end to one who was fully capable of holding 
his own against any man." 

" And I say — he would not use it," persisted Anna 
desperately. " He has no need of such weapons with 
his two strong hands I " 

"Enough!" Zoubatoff signaled to Vassellevitch 
who admitted the guard. 

As they approached Anna, Rolfe rushed to intervene, 
but he was calmly pinioned by Vassellevitch. 

" Mr. Rolfe, you are under arrest for the murder 
of Baron Andrey, and we shall hold the girl as your 
accomplice." 

" You do — not believe me I Say you believe me I " 
cried Anna, flinging her body about in the grasp of the 
guard. 

Zoubatoff motioned them to take her away. 

" He didn't do this thing! " cried Anna, struggling 
desperately. She held up her arms to their fullest 
extent. " I swear to you — I did it — I did — it — " 

She was carried off, sobbing and protesting. When 
the iron doors drowned the sound of her voice, in fact 
when the guard had taken her to her cell, Rolfe thought 
he still heard her cries. 

Count Rostov looked uneasily at Rolfe. He did 
not look like a man who is beaten. He seemed very 
much distressed on account of Anna Mirrel, but not 
concerned for himself. And he was under arrest for 
murder. That was no light thing. 
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The doors opened again almost immediately and 
Rolfe heard the tramp of soldiers in the corridor and 
the sound of muskets brought to parade rest. 

** The escort is here for the prisoner Anna Mirrel, 
Your Excellency I " said Vassellevitch. 

" Admit the Corporal 1 " 

A tall, fine-looking Russian marched up to the table, 
without looking left or right, and saluted Zoubatofi. 

" I will give you an order for another prisoner to 
go with the girl." He turned to Rolfe. 

" You shall have a home in the Siberian Katortga 
and hard labor for life." 

Rolfe looked at him with a dazed expression. It 
was hard for an American to realize his person could 
be so easily disposed of. 

" Why, you don't think you can send me away with- 
out a trial?" 

Count Rostov looked very serious. Apart from 
what was to be gained from him he had always liked 
Rolfe. But though he deeply deplored the radical 
measure taken by Zoubatoff, he saw no other alterna- 
tive. But he felt that this was by no means the end. 
He knew Rolfe would give them trouble, even in the 
depths of the Siberian wilds. 

" You have had your trial," said Zoubatoff with an 
air of finality. " And the sworn evidence will be 
placed in the secret archives of the Okrana." 

There was a moment of silence. Count Rostov saw 
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that Rolfc was endeavoring to realize the sentence. 

" Then I am to disappear as though the earth had 
swallowed me," he said incredulously. 

" Strangers have disappeared before in large cities," 
returned Zoubatoff, rapidly writing the order. " You 
will be only one more added to that mysterious com- 
munity known as the living dead." 

Rolfe looked at his watch, comparing it to the big 
clock of the Okrana. The action struck Count Ros- 
tov queerly — that a man just sentenced for life should 
look unconcernedly at his watch. It occurred to him 
that Rolfe did not yet realize the truth; he evidently 
believed that Zoubatoif was using this measure to bring 
him to terms; he did not know Zoubatoff. With an 
accurate knowledge of what was before Rolfe, Count 
Rostov felt very sorry for the American journalist. 

The telephone bell rang loudly from a small stand 
a little distance from Zoubatoff's desk. It was an- 
swered by Paviak. He put down the receiver and 
approached the table. 

" The American Embassy, Your Excellency! " 

" What do they want? "asked Zoubatoff, still writ- 
ing. 

" His Excellency the Ambassador would like to 
speak to Mr. Julian Rolfe." 

" He is not here," answered Zoubatoff shortly. 

Count Rostov looked uneasily at Rolfe, but to his 
surprtse the latter did not remonstrate. 
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Paviak returned to the telephone. 

" Your Excellency, Mn Julian Rolfe is not here." 
He listened attentively to the other side. Then he re- 
turned again to the table. 

'* His Excellency says he has an appointment with 
Mr. Rolfe for four o'clock." 

" Quite true," said Rolfe. He consulted his watch 
dgain. " It is just four," he added quietly. 

" His Excellency the Ambassador is sorry he cannot 
wait but is sending his secretary to meet Mr. Rolfe 
here," added Paviak. 

"Very well!" exclaimed Zoubatoff, agitating the 
papers on the desk to hide his annoyance. Count 
Rostov was manifestly alarmed. He understood now 
why Rolfe had looked at his watch. Anticipating this 
possibility, he had taken pains to preclude all chance 
of a sudden disappearance. 

" You see, Mr. Zoubatoff, I cannot disappear and 
join your community of the living dead," said Rolfe 
amiably. 

" Nor can you go free, Mr. Rolfe, after hav- 
ing committed this crime I " retorted Zoubatoff 
sternly. 

" You can accuse me of anything under the sun,'* 
answered Rolfe gently, " but you can't ask even a 
Russian court to sentence me — because a man died 
of appendicitis." 

The telephone rang again. 
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"The American Ambassador, Your Excellency 1 '* 
said Paviak. 

** Shut him off I ^' commanded Zoubatoff. 

Paviak went back to the telephone and put up the 
receiver. 

Count Rostov started forward, foreseeing the dis- 
astrous consequences of such an action. 

" You are going too far. Monsieur Zoubatoff I " 

" Take charge of your prisoner 1 " said Zoubatoff. 

The Corporal put his hand on Rolfe's shoulder. 
Rolfe smiled at him engagingly. 

" If I only had your physique," he remarked. " I 
bet nerves don't trouble you 1 " 

" You are acting against the wishes of one of the 
most powerful — " began Count Rostov. 

" I am writing the order for the prisoner," said 
Zoubatoff. 

'* I protest. Monsieur Zoubatoff ! " persisted Count 
Rostov energetically. " In the name of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs I " 

Zoubatoff put down his pen. The lines of his face 
grew set. 

'* The Okrana bows to no power," he said auto- 
cratically. 

" But you are dealing with America," argued Count 
Rostov. ** She has already torn up one treaty with us." 

" Whe^ she begins tearing up, you don't know where 
she'll stop," interposed Rolfe. His words significantly 
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corroborated Count Rostov's thoughts on the night be- 
fore when Margery stood up at the Baron's apart- 
ment, condemning the system of the Yellow Ticket. 

The telephone rang again repeatedly. 

There was a tense silence while Paviak took the 
receiver. 

** The American Ambassador again, Your Excel- 
lency I " 

" What does he say? " asked Zoubatoff. 

" He wishes to know why we cut him off," answered 
Paviak. " He had not finished his message. His Ex- 
cellency the Ambassador would like a word with 
Monsieur Zoubatoff." 

Zoubatoff rose and went to the telephone. 

" Yes, yes," he answered. " I am Monsieur Zou- 
batoff. Is this Your Excellency? . • • What? . . . 
No, no, no, Your Excellency. • . . We are not detain- 
ing Mr. Rolfe. . . . Very well, Your Excellency. . . . 
Good day." He put up the receiver, compressing his 
lips. To Count Rostov, watching him closely, it was 
quite evident that he was making a vast effort to con- 
trol himself. The lion dies hard. But a bigger ques- 
tion was now involved than that of Baron Andrey's 
reputation. 

Zoubatoff returned to his desk, then took up the 
order he had been writing for Rolfe and tore it to 
pieces viciously. 

** Release Mr. Rolfe I" 
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The Corporal took his great hand off Julian Rolfe's 
shoulder. 

** Mr. Rolfe, you will make it convenient to leave 
Russian territory to-night," said Zoubatoff. 

" I will attend to his passport," stated Count Rostov 
eagerly. 

" And Anna Mirrel? " inquired Rolfe. 

" Corporal, you will have only one prisoner," said 
Zoubatoff. 

" Vassellevitch, bring in Anna Mirrel ! " 

" In spite of what I have said, you are going to put 
her away? " asked Rolfe. 

" You may go, Mr. Rolfe," said Zoubatoff with a 
dismissing wave of the hand. 

Folding his arms, Rolfe looked steadily at Zoubatoff. 

" In twenty-four hours, Anna Mirrel's story will be 
published all over the world. It's her life or Baron 
Andrey's reputation. Which is worth more to you? " 

Count Rostov went quickly to Zoubatoff's side. 

" Baron Andrey's honor is in your hands," he said 
in a low, pressing voice, bending over his chair. 
" Think of that to-morrow when you stand at the coffin 
of your dead Chief ! " 

Zoubatoff looked silently at the chair draped in black, 
while Rolfe waited quietly. His sensations could 
be compared to those of a man hanging in mid-air from 
a perilous hei^t. He felt his life depended on Zou- 
batoff's next words. From the look of Anna Mirrel 
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now he would not give her three months to Kve m 
Siberia. 

" You may return to your quarters," Zoubatoff said 
to the Corporal. " I will communicate with Colonel 
Komissoroff, myself." 

The Corporal saluted. As he went out he passed 
Anna Mirrel. 

The guards brought her up to the table. Rolfe felt 
now that she would not live to reach Siberia. 

*'Anna Mirrel," said Zoubatoff, "under the dis- 
tinct understanding that you should forget that you 
ever met Baron Andrey, we have dedded to let you 
go free." 

Rolfe drew a deep breath. 

" Free ! " repeated Anna Mirrel. She looked at 
Zoubatoff uncomprehendingly. 

" You are to go — to leave Russia. Don't you un- 
derstand ? " 

** No, I can't understand," she murmured with a 
dazed expression. " Leave Russia? " 

" You will be given a passport, and you must leave 
to-night." He gave a wave of dismissal, including 
both Rolfe and Anna MirreL 

The guards supported Anna Mirrel, still dazed and 
uncomprehending, from the room. 

Rolfe followed slowly. 

There was a short period of waiting for the pass- 
port. Then they were allowed to leave. Schouvaloff, 
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the man who had shadowed Anna all day, and another 
secret agent, accompanied them. They were to be 
kept under strict supervision until they left the frontier. 

Nikolai, Rolfe's Isvoschik, had been waiting for him 
during this time, and Rolfe and Anna were allowed to 
go together with him, while the agents followed In 
another droshka behind. 

Rolfe held Anna's hand tightly in his during the 
drive to the Kasenskala. She still seemed hardly able 
to grasp things, and he judged it better not to try to 
make her do so for fear that in her dazed and ex- 
hausted state the reaction might prove dangerous. 

When they reached the Kasenskala, Rolfe and 
Schouvaloff carried her up the stairs. Anna gave him 
the key from her bag. She seemed to awaken to the 
familiar surroundings. 

Rolfe insisted on her lying down on her bed. Then 
Schouvaloff who was proving himself v.ery agreeable 
assisted Rolfe in making a fire. 

Anna was in no condition to take a journey but 
Schouvaloff, with the prospect of a substantial recogni- 
tion held out, had promised to cooperate with Rolfe 
in making things easy and comfortable for her. 

In the droshka, Rolfe had scribbled a note to Mar- 
gery and had sent it to the hotel with Nikolai. It said: 

" Will you come to Anna and help her get ready for 
a journey? With Count Rostov's assistance I have ob- 
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tained permission for her to leave Russia. But the 
conditions are that she Is to go at once. I am afraid 
she has suffered all this time far more than we had any 
Idea of, as she has now succumbed to a nervous break- 
down. I am going to take her to London, where I 
shall put her under medical care. When she Is fit to 
travel we will sail for America." 

He added the address of the house In the Kasenskala. 

One reason for Anna's exhausted state, Rolfe dis- 
covered, was that she had not tasted food In twenty- 
four hours. Schouvaloff went to an adjacent restau- 
rant and a tempting tray with tea and hot soup and 
sandwiches was sent up to the room. Rolfe sat be- 
side her and fed her sparingly from the tray from time 
to time. She was very weak, and she looked at him 
continually as though hardly believing that he could 
be a reality. 

"I sent you away," she said suddenly. 

" Yes, you did," said Rolfe, smiling. Her eyes 
were growing brighter and brighter, and he commenced 
to fear that It might be fever. 

" I didn't know," she said piteously. " I didn't 
know that it was you — ^" Then she turned her face 
to the pillow and commenced to sob weakly. 

"Good God, good Godl" muttered RollFe. He 
patted her helplessly, praying that Margery would 
come. He felt she needed a girl with her. 
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But after a while she fell Into an exhausted sleep. 

Schouvaloff and the other agent had taken them- 
selves obligingly to a little cafe opposite the house 
where they sat drinking tea and smoking the cigars 
that Rolfe had liberally provided them. 

In a little while a boy from the Hotel d'Europe 
brought Margery's answer. Rolfe tore it open. 

" Coming immediately. Getting some things to 
make Anna comfortable on the journey. Father and I 
insist on your taking her at once to Hurstly Manor. 
Benfield will take care of her. Will join you there in 
a few days." 

Anna started up suddenly in her sleep, looking at 
Rolfe. 

** I dreamed it was summer in Marjampol, and I was 
picking roses." 

He put her back gently on her pillow, where she 
gazed at him with brilliant eyes. 

" It was so warm — the sun shone so beautifully 
— " She commenced to shiver. Rolfe made her 
drink some hot tea. 

" It was so cold in here last night," she said. ** It 
was so cold all day — and I had to walk and walk, 
and the people looked at me and frightened me. And 
I had to walk — to get away from it — " A look of 
horror came into her eyes. 
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" Listen, Anna," he said, " look at me. You arc 
going to America I You are free 1 " 

" To America 1 " she echoed. " Yes, it must be so. 
You would not lie to me." 

" And you are going to pick roses for the rest of 
your life. The bad times are all over." He held 
her hand in a light clasp. Gradually his prolonged, 
steady gaze brought her assurance. 

" Margery is coming," he said. '* She will be here 
any moment. Margery — do you understand ? " 

" Margery," she murmured softly. 

" And we are going to Hurstly Manor, Margery's 
home," he continued, smiling into her eyes. *' Ben- 
field, Margery's nurse, will take charge of you, and you 
will be put to bed for twenty-four hours between sheets 
smelling of lavender. And then if you are good you 
will be allowed to sit up beside a great English fire 
and drink tea in cups, and Margery's dogs will be ly- 
ing all over you, licking you with their hot, moist 
tongues. But now you must go to sleep." 

She went to sleep again with her hand in his. 

When Margery came, Rolfe intended to go back to 
the hotel and pack his own things. As he waited and 
watched, it came over him suddenly that this was to 
be his portion henceforth, to wait and watch, while this 
little frozen bud plucked from a Russian soil opened 
out its petals to the sunshine. Before everything — 
before it can love — the soul must realize freedom. 
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The plant must take root in a new soil. And in the 
supreme faith that he would come into his own, Rolfe 
felt his dream already realized of a little home in the 
country, and an old-fashioned garden where he would 
sit dozing in the sunlight while Anna picked roses. 



[THE END 
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